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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I MUST beg the Render’s permission to preface the Third Part of this vo- 
lume with observing, that the three prior Yuos, in which mankind, though 
created perfect, are by the Indians supposed to have become gradually more 
and more depraved, are throughout referred by me to the antc-diluvian sera 
of Moses. I know of no mote rational way of accounting for the acknow- 
ledged antiquity of the Arts in Asia, and the rapid advance in scientific at- 
tainments of the human mind, in those ancient empires of India and Egypt, 
particularly as to astronomy and architecture, in ages almost immediately sub- 
sequent to the general Deluge. The facts hereafter stated, and the deductions 
made from those facts, rest principally on the foundation of Scripture evi- 
dence, and therefore will scarcely be disputed by the orthodox reader. As to 
readers of a different class, they will probably reject with indignation the 
contracted system upon which 1 have proceeded in this ancient historical in- 
vestigation, and condemn to oblivion, perhaps without perusal, the writer 
who dares to contradict the whole apparent phaenomcna of nature, and limits 
the age of the world within 6000 years. 

To the latter gentlemen I can return no answer; but to any candid ob- 
jection which the former may urge 1 must reply, that even without the re- 
spectable authority of the Hebrew legislator, if the passions and desires of the 
human race were the same at that period as at present, which can scarcely 
be doubted, how was it possible to have been otherwise ? How was it possible 
for them, during the long period of 2000 years, which intervened between the 
creation and the deluge, to east their eyes on the blue expanse above them, 
and behold the innumerable host of heaven shining forth in all their glory, 
through a serene and cloudless atmosphere, without engaging in those astro, 
nomical investigations which are the delight of their post-diluvian sons? 

Was there no curiosity dormant in the antc-diluvian mind, to induce them 
to penetrate and explore the internal regions of the immense globe on 
which they trod, and to spread the adventurous sail on the vast ocean f 
Were the wise and virtuous Setbites acquainted with no sublime system of 
etliics? or, during their prosperous state, before their connection with the 
impious and lawless house of Cain, had they instituted no just and compre- 
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liciwive code oi national legislation ? Could agricultute and pasturage, in all 
iIkii various branches, be unknown to men whose lives were protracted to 
so dtsirafalc a length, when attended with vigorous health; men, too, or- 
dained to earn tlicir bread by the sweat of their brow, and of whom the 
lives, thus woiidi rlully proloii^r-d, were probably passed for the most part 
under tents in ruril occupations ’ Could a nre so cgrcgiously addicted, as 
were the depraved gsncritions thit immcdiuitv preceded the flood, to a 
gross physital wor hip, be Uiteily unacquainted with the nature and pro- 
peiiKS of the elcriKiits they adortd, oi was not the ease rathti, such as 
I have stated it to hate been, that the accuiaic survey and intense admiration 
of the astonishing operations, whether separate or combined, of those giand 
agents on the theatre of being, the piineipal cause of the superstitious venc- 
ralloti paid to them ^ Did not the human heait, formed for celt stial harmony, 
in those most aiieietii as in these most modern aeras, hound witli transport at 
the animating sound of music, whether it were a Jubal, oi a Kareda that 
smote the fust lyre ' 

By the sacrid recoids themselves we are assured, that the antc-diluvians 
were by no means the savage uninformed race wliuli some otherwise very 
respectable wriieis would base us believe, nor docs iheir abandoned profli- 
gacy, at the atra immediately preceding then dislruction, necessarily imply 
concomiiant ignorance and insensibility On the contrary, u is ncit impro- 
bable, but that their gicai rilinemcnt in arts and seieiiecs, l. 1 a permeious 
tende iiey, and iheii j crveision of the nobler, weic the laial means of detach- 
ing their beans Irom the great Creator, and of subjceling them to the lash of 
divine vengeance. I submit the whole with beeoining difhd..nte to the judg- 
ment of that benevolent class of readers, who never decide, much less con- 
demn, till they have duly considered au author s molivc!,, and fully eompre- 
hended the Slope ot his arguments. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE ENGRAVINGS 
OF THIS VOLUME, 

With Directions to the Binder for properly placing them. 


Plate I. The frontispiece, is a majestic whole 4 eogth figure of Isis Omnia, 
or universal nature personified, the Indian Isa, and Grecian Ceres; it is ex- 
hibited in proof of the identity of the Indian, with the Egyptian and Grecian 
character. She bears on herhead the lunar crescent; her robe, covered with stars, 
represents the firmament: she bears in one hand a sistrum, emblematical of thm 
elements, and in the other a basket of gndn, as the prolific parent of all th in glN 
and she stands with one foot on the ocean, the other on the eartli : the w^^ 
depicted as she is described by Apuleius to have appeared, and been seer^y 
himself, in the Eleusiiiian mysteries. - . frontispiece 

Plate II. Exhibits Asiatic Devices, allusive tothe Cosmogony, i. The 
bull of Japan butting with his horn against the mundane egg ; 2. the egg of 
creation, encompassed with the genial folds of the Agathodaimon, or, in other 
words, batched by the good genius ; 3. the mundane egg adored at Heliopolis, 
surmounted with the lunar crescent. - - to face page 47 

Plate III. Represents Veeshnu in the form of Creeshna, the Apollo No- 
raius of India, in the eighth Avatar, charming with bis pipe the shepherds and 
flocks of Mathura. - - , _ to face p. 11^ 

Plate IV. Exhibits the ancient Zodiac of EgyT>t, with the original asterisms, 
consisting, among others, of the eight Dii Majorca of Egypt, and their symbols ; 
from the museum of the Barberini family at Rome. - to face p. 272 

Plate V. Contains the Oriental, or Indian Zodiac; with the planets 
designated riding on animals, symbolical of their tardy or rapid revolutions ; as 
Mercury on an eagle, Venus on a camel, Saturn on an elephant, &c. The Earth 
is represented, according to the oldest Indian notion, which marks the antiquity 
of the design, in the centre, as a flat surface with a stupendous mountain rising 
in the middle, behind which they svqiposed the sun to rise and set, and with 
four cities, built with bricks of gold at the four cardinal points, to face p. 359 
Plate VI. Is a representation of Vssshnu, the supreme deity of India, re- 
posing during a Calpa, an astronomical period of a thousand great ages, on 
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the lerpcm named Ananta, <xc infinite^ who* thouaand heada hang overhand 
guard the deeping godj this Plate is copied from a sculptured rock in the 
GaiSges. - - - ioJaaf.iHi 

Plate Vll. Exhibits the M atsy a Avatar, or first incarnation of Veeshnu, 
in the form of a risH, to preserve a virtuous family during the incursion of a 
great deluge. Brahma is represented above, decorated with allegorical symbols ; 
and bis four sons, or heads of the four tnbes, are seen standing bJow in an at- 
titude of supplication. - - to fa^e p. 507 

Plate VIII. Displaysthe Vara Avatar, or second incarnation ofVeeshnu, 
in a human form, but with the head of a boar, who, plunging into the ocean, 
raises aloft on his tusks the earth, from the abyss of waters in which it had been 
submerged. ' - _ to face p. 575 

Plate IX. Represents the CouRM A Avatar, or third incarnation of Veesh- 
nu, in the form of a tortoisf, the Hindoo symbol of strength, which supports 
on its back the earth, sinking tn the waten, and convulsed by the assaults of 
demons. The three preceding Avatars, which conuin the first outlines of the 
.genuine history of India, decidedly point to the event of the Ganlkai, Da- 
i-uos. - - - iofacep.^ii 

The three last Engravings arc/ac smiles of the Avatars, as they are painted 
in the pagodas of a people who are utter strangers toriRsprcrivE; and it 
was therefore thought improper to alter them. Perhaps the very eccentricity 
of the design, as u undoubtedly stamps their originality, may procure t hem 
admirers. 
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While I present the Public with the first Volume of 
the Indian History, during the most ancient periods, 
I think it necessary thus early to enter my protest 
against all attempts to judge the pages of the following 
Work by the rules of criticism, which ar^ applied to 
history in general. To those rules, an investigation 
of this extensive nature, pointing towards acras so re- 
mote, and illustrative of events at once so complicated, 
and so deeply buried in the gulf of time, is by no 
means amenable. In fact, it may be thought that the 
subsequent pages contain rather the history of astrono- 
mical mythology, as it flourished in the great emjiires of 
Asia, than that of any particular nation on the East- 
ern continent ; but it will readily be perceived by the 
discerning reader, that it is only through the windings 
of that dark and intricate labyrinth, that historic truth 
in those distant seras is to be explored, and a know- 
ledge of the genuine characters celebrated in remote an- 
tiquity to be obtained. It is in tliis Volume that the 
outlines of the historical plan, laid down in the preface 
of (he Indian Antiquities, relative to the existence of 
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a more ancient sphere, allusive to an older race, and a 
different mythology, are attempted to be filled up ; and 
since, from the indulgence of the Public to a produc- 
tion very ill printed, and worse arranged, that book is 
now become exceedingly scarce, and may not be in the 
possession of many of the purchasers of this volume, 
it is necessary to bring before their view, that portion 
of it which details the facts in question. 

It is tliere observed by me, that ‘ ‘ I had not at first 
formed the remotest conception, that to enter into the 
spirit of the ancient Sanscrit History of India, or to 
render that history intelligible to the reader, it would 
be necessary to engage in the deepest astronomical 
speculations of the Oriental world ; but that, as I ad- 
vanced in my inquiries, I found that kind of know- 
ledge to be indispensable; for, In fact, the primeval 
histories of all the ancient empires of the earth, amount 
to little more than the lomantic dreams of astronomical 
mythology. This is particularly evident in Hindus- 
tan, from the two great and most ancient rajah families 
being denominated Surya-bans, and Ciiandra-bans, 
or children of the sun and moon. 

“ la the first volume of the Indian History, I trust 
it will be proved, upon evidence the most indisput- 
able, tliat the personages who are said to have flou- 
rished so many thousand years in the earliest ages, 
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were of celestial, not terrestrial origin ; that their em- 
pire was the empire of imagination in the skies, not 
of real power on this globe of earth ; that the day and 
year of Brahma, and the day and year of mortals, are 
of a nature widely different ; that the whole jarg«m of 
the Yugs, or grand periods, and consequently all those 
presumptuous assertions of the Brahmins, relative to 
the earth’s antiquity, have no foundation but in the 
great solar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions ; 
and that Chaldea, and not India, was the parent - 
country of mankind, la proof of this last asseition. 
a few remarkable instances are there produced, ujioii 
the authority of Sir William Jones, which evince the 
primithe languages of Chaldga and India not to be 
greatly dissimilar ; that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanscrit root, Adim, or the Jirst ; that in the 
prophetic and regal title of Menu of India, may be re- 
cognized the patriarch Nuh, or Noah ; that their great 
hero Bali, an appellative synonymous with the Bel, or 
Baal, of their neighbours, is no other than Belus ; and 
that all the prodigies of valour and wisdom fabled of 
the renowned Dionysius of India, if true, are only 
true ol Rama, the son of Gush, a deified hero, adored 
at this day by that very name through the whole ex- 
tent of that country. 

“ III this line of argument I am not without the 
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support of a very learned and able writer ; for that the 
ancient history of the illustrious families of Asia, hut 
especially of Greece, during the poetical ages, might 
be read in the heavens, was the opinion of the late Mr. 
Costard, one of the most profound Oriental astrono- 
mers that ever llourishcd in Europe. It is, however, 
a fact notorious, and allowed by all proficients in tliat 
noble and wonderful science, that the Greeks, although 
they carried astionoiuy to a surprising height of im- 
provement, were not the inventors of it. They bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians their knowledge of its prin- 
ciples ; and, in their wild ambition to have themselves 
considered by posteiity as the most ancient nation on 
earth, and their country as the sole I’ountain of the 
arts and sciences, they adapted to the constellations, 
abeady jo} 711 (d, tlic vauous parts of their own labulous 
history. Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, in his least per- 
fect work, '• tlie Chionology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended,’’ has aflinued, that Chiioii first formed the 
sjjhere for the use of the Aigouauls ; but even a name 
so higlily and deservedly eminent as Newton’s, cannot 
sanction a palpable enor. Dr.Iluiherfortli, in one of 
the most ingenious productions on the subject of na- 
tural philosophy that ever was published, has in the 
c learest manner evinced, that the constellations, deli- 
neated on the sphere, though apparently allusive to 
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the Argonautic expedition, could not possibly be the 
fabrication of Chiron, or any other Grecian, forthatpur- 
pose, since the greatest part of the stars in the constel- 
lation Argo, and in particular Canopus, the brightest 
of them, were not visible in any part of Greece ; and 
no astronomer would be so absurd, as to delineate con- 
stellations to direct the course of a vessel, the principal 
stars in wliich “ could not be seen by the mariners, 
either when they set out, or when tliey came tt» the 
end of their voyage.” With respect to the Egyptians, 
although undoubtedly many of the figures of tlie con- 
st. Ilations have the appearance of being ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, yet that, at least, those of the zodiac 
could not be of their entire fabrication, various, and 
some, I trust, forcible arguments have been urged by 
me,* but particularly the high improbability that the 
Egyptians should he the original inventors of a form 
and order of the constellations which are, in manv 
respects, totally inapplicable to the climate of Egypt. 
The consequence is, that their ancestors must have 
brought a sphere already fabricated, fijr the use of 
agricitlture and navigation, from some primeval coun- 
try inhabited by them, before their migration to tlie 
banks of the Nile ; and that primeval country, we aie 
informed from the most sacred authority, was Chaldea. 

* Comult those arguments in p. 357 of the present quarto volume. 
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“ Impressed, therefore, with ideas on the subject, si- 
milar to those that swayed Mr. Costard's mind ; but, 
at the same time, convinced that the “ history to be 
read in the heavens,” neither alluded to the Grecian, 
nor wholly to the Egyptian mythology, I have ad- 
venturously launched into a new region of historical 
investigation, and have attempted to give, from the 
ample and recording tablet of the skies, the real history 
of the first grand family of the post-diluvian world. 
I have commenced tlie history of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Hiudostan, that is, of the children of the sun 
and moon, from the aetherial region whence they 
probably emanated ; and a compai ison, which I have 
been enabled to make of all the Oriental zodiacs, 
solar and lunar, that could be procured by my re- 
searches into books of antiquity, I'ully corroborates 
the system upon which I have proceeded. Indeed, 
so wide has been the range I have found mysell 
compelled to take, of such an extensive nature were 
the subjects that continually rose and demanded elu- 
cidation, that, in the former part of the work, I seemed 
to be under the necessity of writing, not so much the 
History of Hiudostan, as the History of Asia itself, 

AND OF THE HUMAN RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. 

Without taking this enlarged retrospect of ancient 
periods, the early history of an empire undoubtedly 
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one of the first established upon earth, blended as that 
history is with theological and astronomical specula* 
tions, and interwoven as it is with that of Assyria 
and Persia, would be totally unintelligible. 

“ While Dr. Rutherforth combats the assertion of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that Chiron formed the first sphere 
for the use of the Argonauts in their voyage to Colchis, 
he yet allows, that many of the constellations of the 
Giecian, that is (as Mr. Costard in another treatise has 
proved), the Chaldean sphere, apparently allude to that 
event : but then, he thinks they were fabricated at a 
period subsequent to its completion, and were intended 
only as metnonah of it. With respect to the event itself, 
Mr. Bryant, in the second volume of his Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology, has offcied very substantial argu- 
ments to evince that it never took place at all, and that 
the whole story originally arose from some misappre- 
hended traditions relative to the ark of Mvah, and the 
sacred personages that attended him on the mbst im- 
portant voyage ever recorded. Had Mr. Bryant more 
frequently directed his attention to the literature of 
Persia and Arabia, he might have derived a surprising 
support to his assertions from many of their astrono- 
mical productions. For instance, in Dr. Hyde’s trans- 
lation ofUcuG Beg’s Tablesof the Fixed Stars, the sign 
Argo is simply called Stella Navis, that is, the con- 
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stellation of the ship ; and there is reason to suppose 
that, in naming the stars, the royal astronomer of Persia 
followed some very ancient astronomical tables, known 
in his own country ; since, had he copied those of 
Ptolemy, he would have denominated it, after that 
writer, Afynt ustfurfLot, the asterism of Argo. 

“ Mr. Bryant has slightly mentioned, from this author, 
that by Orion, the Persians usually understand Nim- 
rod, and that an altar ioxxoitA part of the ancient sphere; 
but he might have gone farther than tins, and, in tlie 
signs of the zodiac, and the constellations of the south- 
ern hemisphere in particular, have discovered many 
other striking circumstances, relative to the eaily post- 
diluvian ages. The ample notes, which Dr. Hyde 
has added to this work of Ulug Beg, upon every one 
ofthe forty-eight constellations, into which the ancients 
divided the visible heavens, with the enumeration of 
their several Oriental appellations in Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Persian, and Arabic, with large extracts from the 
writings of various Asiatic astronomers, exhibit an 
inestimable treasure ol' intelligence in this line of sci- 
ence, which seems never before to have been suffi- 
ciently attended to by the Eastern antiquary, or the 
historian of Asiatic events. Surely, if the ancient 
Greeks had the policy to adapt their mythologic de- 
tails to constellations totally irrelative to their history. 
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have the hmisiy to restore to the 
rhat it is evident originally belonged to 
^ what { am of opinion can be proved to 
t^'the primitive’history of mankind. The whole 
of the|liteen southern 'constellations, probably the first 
delineate on the celestial sphere, appear to me to afford 
an illustrative commentary upon, and to yield decisive 
testimony to the truth of the ten first chapters 
OF GeKesis. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of those important ones that engrossed the 
grateful admiration of the post-diluvian fathers of man- 
kind, were placed in the heavens, first, the constella- 
tion of NAVIS, or ike skip; secondly, ara, or the altar, 
with its vast body of fire and smoke ascending near the 
Triangle, that remarkable Egyptian symbol of Deity, 
I mean ofthcNUMEN triplex; thirdly, the sacrificer, 
whom the Greeks (for a reason which I shall hereafter 
explain) denominated Chiron, the centaur ; fourthly, 
the BEAST about to be sacrificed, improperly called lupus, 
since Ptolemy uses the term and the Arabian ap- 
pellative of the constellation is translated fera by Dr. 
Hyde ; fifthly, corvus, or the raven ; sixthly, crater, 
or the cup of libation, called by the Egyptians Crater 
henefcus Osiridis ? and I trust that no truth can be more 
indisputably proved than that which I have laboured 
to establish in the following pages, that Osiiis and 
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Noah are the same. Sevecthlf, eighthly, and ninth- 
ly, with respect to the canis m^oe, the canis minor, 
and LEPUS, that is, the grmigrand lesser dog and the A<irr, 
situated so near to Orion, the great and iniquitous 
hunter both of men and beasts ; 1 shall take the liberty 
of inserting the illustrative words of my author himself. 
Dr. Hyde tells us, the Jews call this constellation 
Gibbor, that is, gigas, the giant. He then adds, Prin- 
ter duos Canes et Leporem fua sunt in tncinia, poeUe fabu- 
lati Oriona fuisse venatiomis studiosum: isque, in ccelo 
existensyfuerit sicut Nimrod, Gibbor Sajid, i. e. Gigas, 
seu potens venatione coram Domino. In this place 1 can- 
not but dissent from Dr. Hyde, and think there is far 
more truth than fable in the supposition that Orion 
and Nimrod mean the same person. The whole of the 
remaining constellations of the southern hemisphere, 
are composed of aquatic objects or animals, and may 
be considered as pointedly allusive to a general de- 
luge, at least as pointedly as any of the others can be 
lo the expedition oj the Argonauts. 

“ So far Dr. Hyde, in his profound astronomical 
commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of use to guide my 
adventurous step through this dangerous ground, as far 
as I know, untrodden before; and from this author, 
and the elegant version of the astronomy of Alfraganus, 
by the learned Golius, I acquired such a knowledge 
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of t&b iWsian and Arabian astronomy, as enabled me 
to' proceed with increasing confidence in this compli< 
cated inquiry. The Egyptians, however, who, during 
the revolution of so many centuries, devoted themselves 
to the study of this science, and who were so univer- 
sally celebrated as the most expert astronomers in the 
ancient world, appeared to merit still more attentive 
examination. Fortunately, in the second volume of 
Kircher’s (Edipus vEgyptiacus, there is preserved that 
invaluable relick of antiquity, copied from an original 
in the museum of the Barbirini family at Rome, the 
ancient sphere of the philosophic progeny of Mizraim, 
in many of the fabulous characters and hieroglyphic 
delineations engraved upon it, totally different from 
that of the Chaldeans, but still bearing each to the 
other such a general feature of similitude, as to demon- 
strate their originating in the fertile invention of the 
same race, and their correspondence to the early events 
of one common 'country. In my observations upon 
this sphere, 1 have remarked, thati4houg-h Kircher 
might be, in some instances, what Warburton repre- 
sents him, a learned visionary, yet, as he was indefa- 
tigable in procuring, from every quarter, the hierogly- 
phicsymbols of Egyptian knowledge, their genuineness 
may be depended upon, when his conjectures possibly 
may not. I shall not, however, prolong these pages 

b2 
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by dwelling at present on any particular instance! that 
might be brought to illustrate the foregoing assertion, 
but shall pass on to the cursory consideration of one or 
two remarkable circumstances that struck my eyC in 
reviewing the solar and lunar zodiacs of India ; in the 
former of which there is, in my opinion, a strong cor- 
roborative testimony of that deluge which the Brahmins 
so peremptorily deny ever to have taken place in Hin- 
dostan. It is in the sign Virgo, who, as Sir William 
Jones observes on that zodiac, “ is drawn standing on 
a boat in water, holding in one hand a lamp, and in 
the other an ear of rice-corn;”* circumstances which 
equally recall to our remembrance the Egyptian Isis, 
and the Eleusinian Ceres, with the nocturnal gloom 
in which their rites were celebrated ; as they do the 
awful event, which I have united ray humble efforts 
with Mr. Bryant to prove those rites depicted.f With 
respect to the Nac Shatra, or mansions of the moon, 
which form the lunar zodiac, it is possible that the 
argumenti havebrought to prove that this very curious 
mode of measuring out the heavens, so totally foreign 
to, and unknown in all the systems of European astro- 
nomy, originated among the astronomers of India, may 
be thought decisive : viz. that it could not be borrowed 

* See the Asiatic Researches, \ol. II. p. 29a. 

t See Indian Antiquities, vol. II. 
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from Chiildca or Arabia, because the lunar zodiac of 
In^a consists, and ever did consist, of twenty-seven 
mansions only ; while, according to Costard, that of 
Chaldea, and, according to Hyde, that of Arabia, have 
evercorilainedtwenty-eightmansions: besides, the cu- 
rious catalogue of animals and objects, almost all of 
them peculiar to India, by which those mansions arc 
distinguished, such as the teeth of the elephant, sacred 
conchs, an instrument used in their temples, and /«d?V/7{ 
tabors, affords additional proof of this assertion. One, 
however, of the asterisms of that zodiac is not so pe- 
culiarly Indian, since we find among the number an 
ohlatimi to the gods, noticed before ; which I as firmly 
believe to be allusive to the offering of Noah, when he 
descended from the ark, as I am convinced the two-Jaud 
image, delineated on another, does to Noah himself, 
the only true bijjons of the ancient woild. How- 

ever, in my history of the three first Indian Avatars, 

I have been able to adduce far more decisive evidence, 
relative to the general deluge, than can be collected 
from any symbols, or displayed in any hieroglyphics 
whatsoever. 

" One principal inducement, next to motives of a moic 
important kind, for entering into this wide astronomi- 
calrange, was theanxious wish by this means to thiow 
light upon the obscure annals and involved chronology 
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of ancient India, an object which has been efiectnidly 
obtained by it. To that important point 1 have di- 
rected all the scattered rays of information which 1 
could collect in the course of these researches ; and, 
although 1 have by this means been enabled,' 1 trust 
successfully, to combat the claims of the Brahmins to 
such stupendous antiquity as that insisted on by them, 
yet have I not neglected, at the same time, to substan- 
tiate every just and well founded claim the Hindoos 
can urge to superiority, either in regard to their early 
civilization, or their rapid progress to perfection in 
arts and sciences, when those assumptions do not mi- 
litate against all the received opinions and traditions 
of mankind. Notwithstanding their absurd geogra- 
phical notions, which the reader will find exhibited, 
from Sanscreet authority, in a future page, yet there 
is every reason, from .the doctrine of the seven superior 
Bobuns, or purifying spheres, through which they 
supposed the transmigrating soul to pass ; and from 
the CIRCULAR DANCE, in which,’ according to Lucian, 
in his treatise de Saltatione, they worshipped the orb 
of the sun ; to believe they had, in the most early pe- 
riods, discovered that the earth in form was spherical, 
and that the planets revolved rowid the sun. Besides the 
knowledge of the true solar system, which Pythagoras 
most probably learned in India, there is every reason 
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to think that they were acquainted with spherical 
trigonometry, and that something very much like the 
Newtonian system of attraction and gravitation was 
kno wn amon^ them. Indeed, Sir William Jones seems 
to confirm this, when be informs us, that “ the works 
of Yavan Acharya are said to include a system of 
the universe, founded on the principle of attraction 
and the central position of the sun," which I think 
it is far more likely Pythagoras learned of this philo- 
sopher in India, than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in 
Greece ; for, to have gone thither, he must have re- 
noiinced the self-sufficient character of that haughty 
tribe, and have violateda leading precept of the religion 
and policy of Brahma. This very early knowledge of 
the great fundamental principles of astronomy, seems to 
be incontestably proved by a passage, which immedi- 
ately follows in the third discourse of Sir William 
Jones, “ that the names of the planets and zodiacal stars, 
which the Arabs borrowed from the Greeks, are found 
in the oldest Indian records.”* In short, while I have 
anxiously endeavoured to do justice to the superior 
claims to credit of the Mosaic system, I liave been care- 
ful not to do the Brahmins injustice. I have that kind 
of partiality which every historian possesses for the 
nation whose history he is probably induced by that 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. J. p. 430. 
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very partiality to record ; but, I tyust, it baa 
misguided my judgment. an^Pj^no in$^^ce$ w 
my narration. , . 

Many of the assertions in the preceding extract, whei^. 
first made public, bad so mucK the air of romance, and 
in particular the Idea of calling in tbeaid of astronoiyxy; 
in corroboration of the Mosaic records, I mean that 
portion of them which details the events of the first 
ages, appeared so very eccentric to many of my readers, 
that they concluded the whole to be dictated by the 
sole desire of establishing, at all hazards, a favourite 
hypothesis ; and while they gave me some credit for 
ingenuity in forming it, utterly rejected the conclu- 
sions deduced from it. But express information hav- 
ing, since that period, been received from India, that a 
more ancient sphere actually existed among the Brah- 
mins, and the cosmogony of Moses, as well as all the 
leading doctrines in the initial chapteis of Genesis, 
having been proved to be consonant to the accounts 
in Sanscreet histories, investigated by Mr. Wilford 
and others upon the spot, and, in short, the system 
being now clearly proved the same, the detail of 
Moses having been dic&ted, as I contend, by inspi- 
ration, and that, in the Sanscreet records, preserved 
inviolate among other primeval traditions relative to 
the old woild, at Casi, or Benares, my hypothesis 
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will probably not now be looked upon as totally ro- 
mantic and visionary. 

The hypothesis proposed was briefly this: that the 
ancient patriarchs, for the purposes of agriculture as 
well as for astronomical uses, had formed a sjihere ; 
that on this sphere were engiaved various hieroglyphic 
characters (for hieroglyphies were the only written 
language then known) ; that these hieroglyphic cha- 
racters had, as is natural to be supposed, an imme- 
diate allusion to the events most interesting, and most 
important in the first ages of mankind; and that many 
of them have descended iinalteicd, though obscured 
by the veil of a <lifFcrcnt mythology, to the piesent 
times. Oui view of Oiicntal astronomical mythology 
being thus enlarged, and our accpiaintance with their 
genuine historical records thus extended, I may, with 
renovated eonficience, repeat my assertion, that the 
c elestial Draco, or great polar dragon of the northern 
spheic, shedding pernicious influeiu es on man and 
beast, is no other than the Evil Princij)le in nature per- 
sonified, or, in other words, the Lucilei of Sac ied Writ ; 
and that, in fact, it is the same diagon which the fabling 
Greeks I'ecord to have guarded the golden a])ples in 
the garden of the Hespericles, or Fortunate Islands, in 
which islands the ancients almost universally ])la(ecl 
the terrestrial Paradise ; that the vast diffusion ol Wntei 
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of all who, in future ages, inGreece and Italy usur|>ed 
the respective appellations thus assigned them, and 
engrossed the honours which a more ancient nation 
had decreed to their venerated ancestors. 

The Egyptians were a race at once so immersed in 
astronomical pursuits, and so grossly addicted to that 
species of symbolical worship, which is one principal 
source of mythology, that the reader will not be greatly 
astonished to fintl on the original Egyptian zodiac, en- 
graved in this volume, the eight Dii Majores of that 
superstitious nation, recognized by the symbolical 
animals respectively assigned them in their hierogly- 
phic system of theology. But the European astro- 
nomer can scarcely fail of being both surprised and 
gratified, while he contemplates the novel asterisms of 
the Indian zodiac, also engraved for public inspection 
in this volume, in which the planets are personified, 
and designated as carried round their orbits on animals 
intended to express their tardy or rapid revolutions. 
Thus, the Sun is mounted on a lion, to mark theardour 
and fierceness of his beam; the Moon on an antelope, 
to denote the rapidity of her progress ; Meicury on a 
hawk, a bird whose soaring wing explores the highest 
region of ether, while its undazzled eye gazes sted- 
fastly on the orb of day, shining in meridian splen- 
dour. Mars, armed with a sabre, is borne on a war- 
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horse through the heavens; Venus, the radiant har- 
binger as well of the opening as the closing day, is 
mounted on a camel, an animal patient and indefati- 
gable, that pursues his unwearied journey over track- 
less deserts and burning sands, early and late, before the 
sun rises, and after it has declined. Jupiter rides on a 
boar, a slow and sluggish animal, the emblem of his 
tedious revolution; and Saturn measures round the 
circumference of his vast orbit, exalted on the back of 
a heavy, unwieldy elephant. 

For having devoted so considerable a portion of the 
subsequent pages to the defence of the Mosaic history, il' 
any apology be necessary, I have this to urge in ray vin- 
dication, that, leaving out of the question the hostile 
attacks recently made on that history and its author by 
infidelity, and urged with such increased virulenceand 
malignityat thepresent momentous crisis, thewjitings 
<d that sublime and venerable legislator must necessa- 
rily cLiiiu a very large share of the attention of every 
historian of those ancient periods, the triuiscutions of 
which Ibrm the principal subject of tiiis volume. 
Subordinate and laborious as is the station which, 
foi many ycais, it has been my lot to fill in the pio- 
fession of which I am a member, disappointment and 
neglect have not yet shaken the zeal of my attach- 
ment to it ; nor could I avoid feeling equally with my 
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brethren in the higher orders of the establishment, sen- 
timents of just indignation at the insults offered to that 
profession, and indeed to the whole Christian church, 
by the insinuations of M. Volney, and other professed 
infidels of the age, that the noble system of the national 
theology rests upon no better basis than an Egyptian 
Allegory, relative to the introduction of evil into the 
world ; that the fabulous Crishna of India should be 
represented, both in name, character, and the mira- 
cles imputed to him by a superstitious people, as the 
prototype of the Christian Messiah ; that in a fanciful 
hypothesis relative to the celestial Virgo, and the sun 
rising in that sign, the immaculate conception should 
be ridiculed, the stupendous event of the resurrection 
scoffed at, and the Sun of righteousness be degraded to a 
level with his creatures. I will not propagate the conta- 
gion, by referring either to the work, or the page in 
which these dreadful blasphemies are to be found. But 
the fact is notorious, and the result of the continued 
diffusion of such pernicious doctrines must be the dis- 
ruption of all the bands of human society, which awful 
and recent experience instructs us cannot exist without 
the sanctities o f religion. I must again assert my perfect 
coincidence with the opinion of Sir William Jones,* 
whom an intimate acquaintance with the mythology 

* See that opinion cited in this volume, at p. 49. 
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av^ied not to make a 
acl^^.' HiatllT tW Monnc }i|st^y,be indeed a fable, 
th£%%cde jbibric of dbe lUEtitmal religion is falae, since 
lint main pillar of Giristianity i^ts uppn tbal koportaiit 
otigiaai promise, that Seed of Hu mtnm dundd bruise 
the keei if the Serpenl. 

Let ethers pervert, if they please, the noble science 
of astronopiy to the subversion and annihilation of 
every thing h^herto considered saered among men ; 
let them, in the vain hope of proving Christianity a 
system equally baseless and contracted, with the slender 
line of human intellect gauge the vast abyss of the 
heavens for innuiverable worlds, rolling through agea 
that defy human computation, and dive into the dark- 
est recesses of the planet we inhabit, for arguments of 
its immense duration, from the beds of granite entombed 
in its bowels ; it has been my incessant endeavour in 
this as well as in a former publication, to make that 
exalted science subservient to nobler purposes ; to 
collect into one centre the blended rays shed by the 
heavenly orbs, and direct their powerful focal splen- 
doiir to the illustration of those grand primeval truths 
which form the basis of the national Theology ; a 
Theology so inseparably connected with the Nationai. 
Government. 



• ADDENDA. 


The season for publication having arrived before the 
names of the Subscribers to this vrork could be col- 
lected and arranged, the list of them is necessarily 
postponed till the appearance of the next Volume ; 
but it would be the highest ingratitude in the Author 
not to acknowledge, in this place, the continued kind- 
ness of the Lord Bishop of London, and the Earl of 
Harborough, by whose liberality the present produc- 
tion, not less than the Indian Antiquities, has been 
greatly forwarded : and it would <ke the extreme of 
injustice to a deserving but misrepresented Prince, at 
the present crisis, to omit mentioning, that a work pro- 
fessedly undertaken in defence and illustration of the 
national religion, has been honoured with the sanction 
of the august name of the Heir Apparent to the British 
throne ; communicated by an obliging friend of this 
work, Thomas Hammersley, Esq. 


Upper Pfortm-street, 

1st Aug. 17 95 . 
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The Author having thus^^ after long and severe literary toil, at his 
own hazard, and at an expence which nearly amounts to £ 500 . 
in paper, print, and engravings, brought to a conclusion this first 
Volume of the History of Ahcieht India, upon the new and en- 
larged plan recommended by some learned and illustrious charac> 
ters. patrons of his former work, appeals for support to the Public 
in general ; but in a more particular manner to gentlemen con- 
nected with India, that he may, by their generosity, be enabled 
speedily to complete and produce before the public eye the re- 
maining volume of this work, which, without that support, in 
times so inauspicious to literary undertakings, cannot possibly be 
effected. He appeals also, for support and patronage, to the higher 
orders of the Clergy, who, he presumes, cannot be wholly unin- 
terested in the success of a work, one principal aim of which is to 
explore the great Patriarchal and primitive truths obscured by 
the hieroglyphic Theology, and lying dormant amidst the super- 
stitious rites of Asia ; and he appeals to them with more confi- 
dence, because by thus deviating into researches, which, however 
important to the national religion, are out of the direct line of 
regular history, the success of his work among those who think 
themselves less interested in those researches has been prevented, 
and consequently the fair profits of an undertaking, in the prose- 
cution of which a considerable portion both of labour, health, and 
property has been consumed, will probably be greatly diminished, 
if not whoUy annihilated. 

He sincerely laments, that the great advance of late years in the 
article of printing and paper, especially in the more elegant publi- 
cations, prevents his offering the second Volume to the Public at a 
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less price than ihe present; of liis rrii£iys,%rlio 

wish an ai^ Witboirt prefafet to 4 ny s^^ppW «•'»», 

*the emolurnents of so expensive m^wMatotis a work, he is deter- 
mined in future to be tbe vepder of bi| pwn publications, at No. $$, 
Upper Nort(Hi-stieet, Ptx'tland Road, where Subscriptions will be 
benoeforth reorived, and where receipts, ingned by himself^ tony bo 
liad« which will entitle the bearer to a hot-pressed o^y. 

N.B. The sixth and final Volume of the likfiaa AiiriquiUes is 
in great forwardness, and will be puUislied in tbe ensuing spring. 
A few sets of the octavo edition remain, at £i. 151. or any single 
volume of the five already printed, may he had to complete sets, at 
seven shillings the volume. 

To booksellers, who may choose to become purchasers of either 
work, the usual allovranoe will be made. 
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tory of Moses and the Brahmins — The Tubal Cain of Scripture, the Vul- 
can of Egypt, and Agni of India— Seth, probably Casyapa; Jubal the 
Indian Apollo— Sketch of Ante-pii uvian .\rts anb Sciences — The 
extreme Profligacy of the Ante-dilu\ iaii Race, according to the Brahmin.s, 
as well as Moses, brings on the general Deluge ; that Event detailed in 
the History of the Matsva Avatar, or first Incarnation oIVeeshnu 
in the Form of a Fish. p. 401 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CONTAIMINC THE ORIENTAL ACCOUNTS OS THE 
GENERAL PEIUOE. 

That there has been a general Inundation of this terraqueous Globe, proved 
from the unanimous Voice of all Nations, and innumerable Eastern Tra- 
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diuoiu— from the abrupt Appearance of the Surface-^from the disordered 
Strata of its internal Regions — and from an infinite Variety of fossil Bo- 
dies, animal and marine, dug hp in clunues where the Animals could not 
possibly have existed when alive — Plants and Animals, for instance, pecu- 
liar to the East Indies and America, found fosnl at the greatest depths in 
Siberia, in Germany, and in Britain — particular accounts of the Remains 
of an Elephant, an Hippopotamus, and a Crocodile, dug up in Britain-.- 
Far more probable, from the appearance of them, that they were deposited 
in those Northern Countries, by the Waters of the Deluge, than that they 
were Natives of those Regions, and perished there, at the remote, ima- 
gined Period, when the line of the Ecliptic ran through the Centre of Asia, 
and, the Arctic Circle being included in the Northern Tropic, the Climate 
of Siberia was sufficiently genial to cherish the Inhabitants now found only 
in the Torrid Zone — All the great recorded Inundations of the Globe, in 
ancient Periods, to be referred to the Noachic Deluge — and all the Indian 
and Platonic Doctrines, relative to the successive Deluges and Conflagra- 
tions of the Earth, to be traced to traditional Fragments of the Ante-dilu- 
vian Sethite Prophecy on that Subject — Mr. Whitehurst’s System, relative 
to Volcanoes (which he asserts) principally contributed to bring about the 
Deluge, the most rational and judicious. — The Matsya, or Fish Ava- 
TAH — the Vara, or Boar Avatar — theCouRMA, orToRioist Ava- 
t AR — successively detailed. — All have immediate Reference to the Deluge 
of Noah. p. 508 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER, 

Containing the Substance of a Letter published in 1790, and ad- 
dressed to the Honouraule Court of Directors of 1 he East- 
India Company ; exhibiting both a general Prospectus (f the 
ensuing History, and a particular Account of the several Authors 
referred to in the Course (f it : respectfully submitted to the Consi- 
deration of the present Honourable Court. 

Gentlemen, 

T HERE was a pcTiixl, and that not very remote from the present, 
when it was urged, to tlie discredit of the first commercial com- 
pany in the world, that, with the iiicicase of their power, and the 
extent of their dominions in India, a proportionate progress t\as 
by no means made, in the knowledge of the internal iii.story, the 
antiquities, and tlie peculiar rites, civil and religious, of the coun- 
try. Whether this reflection were ever justly founded or not, it 
were now useless to inquire ; and it would, at the same time, ill 
become him, who solicits the patronage of your honourable court, 
to arraign the conduct. 4)r dispute the wi.sdom, of their predecessors 
in office. The truth of history, however, compels me to tieciare, 
that, in the early part of this century, little genuine or substantial 
VOL. I. B 
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information, on these subjects, was acquired ; and few attempts 
were made to extend inquiry beyond the limited precincts of your 
own settlements. 

The same indifference seemed, at that period, to prevail in re- 
gard to the governors as the governed. The history, the manners, 
the policy, of the successive Mohammedan usurpers of India, were 
alike unknown. The very name of the Great Mogul seemed to 
carry with it somewhat that inspired awe and apprehension. The 
vast and well-disciplined armies he was said to be able to bring 
into the field, the infinite resources of his power, and the splendor 
ajid magnificence of the imperial court of Delhi, dazzled and ter- 
rified the inhabitants of the distant European settlements into a 
veneration of his authority, little inferior to that of the tributary 
millions who crouched beneath the sceptre of despotism. E\en 
when that court was rent with the violence of contending factions, 
amidst that dreadful scene of anarchy which prevailed from the 
death of Aurengzcb till the invasion of the Persian Monarcit, 
wlicit a few turbulent and aspiring omras disposed, at tlieir will, 
of tlie property and the lives of four succe.ssive sovereigns of the 
house of Timur, curiosity slumbered, and the British Genius, in 
Asia, busied itself in speculations far less honourable than those 
that concern the history of arts and the decline of empires. Little 
more was known of the enervate Mohammed than of his martial 
ancestors ; while the genuine code of Brahma remained equally 
unexplored with the sublime institutes of the great founder of the 
Mogul dynasty. 

Various important and unc\jH.vtcd circumstances, however, soon 
conspired to e.xcite, in the highest degree, that curiosity, and to 
elevate that genius to nobler considerations. A rapid succession 

• Ir is li.iidly necessary to infoini the reader, that the “ Code of Gentoo Laws*’ has bten 
tian&latcd by Mr. Halhed, and the " Institutes of Timur,*' by the very learned and ingenious 
Dr. WliJte 
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of events, too near to be overlooked, and too important to your 
very existence in India to be viewed with indifference, quickly 
called into action the dormant faculties of the mind ; and, from 
unconcerned spectators, induced the English to become theinsclves 
conspicuous actors on the theatre of Hindostan. An ambitious and 
formidable rival, whose aim ‘■eenied to be 3'our extermination from 
the continent of Asia, roused luxurious indolence from supine in- 
activity, and broke tlie golden slumbers of commercial opulence. 
The necessity which existed for active and immediate war, and 
the operations of that war which engsiged us in a more immediate 
intercourse with the internal provinces of the empire, effectually 
contributed towards the extension of those arts, which are more 
properly the pursuit and the ornament of peace. To secure more 
firmly the conquests, acquired in a short scries of years by a train 
of such rapid and astonishing successes, and more efficaciously to 
promote the commerce which we have, in consequence of those 
successes, been enabled to establish, the history, religion, man- 
ners, and language, of the Indians, were minutely investigated : 
and, from that period, notwithstanding our original neglect, the 
English, beyond all the other powers connected with lIii7do.stan, 
have exhibited to the world (as far as they have yet had an op- 
portunity of examining their annals, and the siicred ie|)o.sitories 
of their laws and religion) the most authentic reports of theii- 
history, the most faithful expositions of their legal and religious 
institutions, and the most accurate delineation of their national 
character and manners. 

The first of those events before alluded to, as contributing to- 
wards a more just conception of the pnvers of India, and a more 
familiar acquaintance with those powers, both native and foreign, 
was the irniption from Persia, in 1738, described witli such ac- 
curacy by Mr. Fraser, and with such elegance by the pen of Sir 
William Jones. An irruption, dreadful in its progress and fatal in 

Bs 
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its consequences, that, like a deluge, broke down all the barriers 
of the established constitution, and spread desolation and ruin at 
once over the natural and political aspect of Hindostan. When 
Nadir Shah, invited by those dissensions which had shaken the 
foundations of the Tartarian grandeur in India, and animated by 
the desire of plundering the richest empire in the world, poured 
into her fertile bosom his hardy and veteran legions ; when, with 
tlie active and indefatigable spirit of the first Mohammedan in- 
vaders of India, that intrepid barbarian (as he is styled by Mr. 
Orme) cut his way through the numerous tribes of Afghans that 
defended the mountains on its frontiers, and displajed tlie vic- 
torious banners of Persia on the plains of Kariuul, it was then 
seen how little vigour and wisdom remained io direct the councils 
of this mighty empire; of how little avail are numbers wiihoiit 
an experienced commander; and how contemptible is the most 
ostentatious | arade of majesty, without virtue to dignify, and 
energy to support, it. The dreadful convulsions that shook the 
capital, where, as in the day.s of Timur, every thing was, for a 
time, resigned to unrestrained pillage and massacre, extended their 
effects to the remotest quarters of the empire Disdaining longer 
to obey the phantom of royalty at Delhi, the viceroys in the dis- 
tant piovi,,ce.s, by degrees became independent of the crown; 
and, without di.sputing the hereditary claims, or pretending to 
deny the authority, paid not the least respect to the commands, 
of the Kmperor. 

First in military fame, and most powerful of them all, from the 
iiniK)rtance of his .station, as viceroy of tlie Deccan, comprehend- 
ing the fourth part of that vast empire, Nizam al Muluck erected 
the standard of independence. Venerable from bis great age and 
long cxjK'ricnce. though dctc.stablc for the principles that actuated 
liis mind, this veteran had early learned to conquer under the ban- 
ners of the great Aurcngzeb ; and, from^that politic inflexible 
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hero, had imbibed a knowledge of the true maxims on whicli the 
Mohammedan government, in India, ought to have been con- 
ducted, and the exact discipline that ought to have prevailed 
among their troops. He knew that they were exposed to all the 
various temptations of a luxurious and enervating climate : a cli- 
mate that had often proved fatal to former conquerors of the M us- 
sulman faith, and had witnessed the glory and extinction of the 
illustrious dynasties of Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm. He knew that 
they were destined, not only to presen'e entire to themselves tliose 
conquests, which it had cost the toil of three centuries to acquire 
and establish, but to defend them against those, vho, incited bv 
the same lust of v'calth, and goaded by the same stings of ambi- 
tion, might be led to make similar attempts. These principles, in 
themselves so evident, so congenial to the practice of the most ce- 
lebrated emperors, the considerate soubahdar had long laboured 
to inculcate at the court of Delhi. He beheld, with a mixture of 
sorrow and indignation, the neglect of those sound original insti- 
tutes which characterized the ancient sy.stcm of government ; he 
had marked, with horror, the outrages committed on tljc person 
of majesty since the death of his master ; he had felt, in a tem- 
porary seclusion from his soubah, the grasping, enormous jiowcr 
of one party ; and had, in personal insults oilereJ tohim.selfat 
Delhi, experienced the brutal insolence of another. Ihe natural 
and daring ambition of his own mind ; tlie consciousnc'-s of his 
own great influence and abilities ; an iin iolable respect for the 
memory of that renowned warrior, with win in he had toiled up 
the .steeps of military fame : triumpliant pride, excited hy the re- 
collection of his pa.st important scr\ ices to the state, and ferment- 
ing rage, resulting from the injurious treatment he had sustained 
from the sycophants of the court, kindled, in the mind of tlie Sou- 
bahdar, a conflict .so terrible, as nothing le.ss than the .sulnorsion 
of the government , could appease When that subversion was 
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accomplished, by a train of dark conspiracies, which it will be my 
province hereafter to develope ; and when the aspiring Nizam, 
with revenge sufficiently gratified, had retired to his government, 
the darling project which his ambition had formed, of making 
himself independent in the Deccan, and the accomplishment of 
which had only waited the completion of his vengeance, broke 
forth at once to the full view of the empire. Not all the efforts of 
perfidious negotiation, the chief spring of government in Eastern 
courts, nor all the menaces of a power which he now derided, 
could prevail upon the hoary traitor to quit the Deccan, or once 
more intrust himself near the snares, and expose himself to the 
dangers of a court. During the remainder of the reign of the un- 
fortunate Mohammed, and on the commencement of the short but 
more vigorous one of his son Hamed, he continued to govern with 
all the ensigns of imperial sway, except the diadem ; and had a 
fuller treasury, and a belter army at his command, even than the 
Emperor himself. Many now living can well remember the more 
than kingly pomp and magnificence with which this self-created 
sovereign, in the year 1743, at the head of an army, consisting of 
80,000 horse, and 200,000 foot, marched from Golconda to settle 
the distracted affairs of the Carnatic, “ deigning hardly a smile 
on the European governors who anxiously solicited his favour; 
and scarcely honouring with a look, the rich presents laid, with 
all imaginable humili'y, at his feet.” 

The death of Nizam al Muluck, which happened in 1748, was 
the signal to cry “ Havoc, and let loose the dogs of war” upon 
iho most fertile and be.st regulated region in Hindostan. It was, 
however, the distractions which raged in his own family, and 
which proved .so fatal to his posterity, that first lighted the baleful 
torch from which the flame of discord diffused itself over the 
con'inent of India. The ab.'ence rf Gazi-o-deen Khan, the 
right heir at Delhi, who, in his sublime post of general of the 
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army, and, in feet, intrusted with the command of the whole em- 
pire, thought any immediate attention to his hereditaiy claims 
beneath his care;— the presumption of Naziijung, the second -son. 
in seizing on the vacant government, and on the treasures of his 
father, the sinews of that government ; the ambitious pretensi<iiis 
of his favourite grandson, Murzafajung, in opposition to the claims 
of his usurping uncle — all these circumstances afforded ample 
scope for the operations of the deep-laid policy of our Gallic ri- 
vals ; and, in a short time, matured the daring projects of a Du - 
pleix and a Lally. Deep-laid and sanguinary as that policy was, 
it soon displayed itself, in a manner at once the most unprece- 
dented and the ma>t alarming, and with eflbcts that filled all Asia 
with apprehension, and all Europe with astonishment. *** 

But the interesting and complicated events, the successive and 
important revolutions which were produced through the whole 
peninsula of India, by the defection of this formidable usurper, 
will more properly be detailed hereafter. My design in this ad- 
dress was to have developed the plan of an intended history, and I 
have prematurely plunged into the body of that history itself. 

The WORK, GENTLhMEN, for wliicli. With equal res])ect and dif- 
fidence, I solicit the honour of your protection, is, A General 
History of the great Indian Empire, from the earliest pe- 
riods on record, down to the present day : in the course of which 
undertaking, whatever more particularly deserving notice, the la- 
borious diligence of the most ancient writem has collected, and 
exhibited to the world, shall be inserted and i ompared with those 
productions which are the result of the not less laborious, but 
more successful, efforts of the most modem. The undertaking i.s, 
I confess, an arduous one, and the accomplishment of it, in a man- 
ner deserving your favour, can only be executed by unabated dili- 
gence, and by unwearied exertion. Extensive and important as this 
work must, in its nature and in its consequences, prove, I have yet, 
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in the sincere desire of making it more generally useful to persons 
connected with India, endeavoured to compress this vast body of 
historical information within the most moderate limits of printing 
and expcnce : extensive and important indeed I as it compre- 
hends many of the most celebrated events, and is connected with 
the history of the most Illustrious characters of Asia. With the 
momentous weight of such a work my mind is deeply impressed ; 
of its particular necessity 1 have been repeatedly informed ; and 
of its general utility, (permit me to say) I have the most un- 
shaken conviction. 

Independent of your particular interest in whatever concerns 
your Eastern possessions, the subject itself has long continued to 
e.vcite the public curiosity. India, or rather Hindostan, is a 
country more distinguished by the vicissitudes it has undergone, 
and more remarkable for the peculiarity of its inhabitants and 
productions, than any other on the face of the habitable globe. 
Its natural history and aspect strongly partake of the same pre- 
dominant feature of singularity. The grandeur and extent of its 
two celebrated rivers, which, after dillusing verdure and plenty 
through many rich and powerful kingdoms, fall into the ocean, at 
the distance of four hundred leagues from each other : the stu- 
pendous height of those mountains, by which, as an everlasting 
barrier, it is on three sides girded, and of which another mighty 
ridge extends quite across, from north to south, causing an 
agreeable variety of climate, and exhibiting, on its opposite extre- 
mities, the surprising phaenomenon of two seasons at one period ; 
the luxuriant beauty and fertility of its plains ; the fragrance of 
its aromatic woods ; the delicious flavour of its fruits ; the im- 
mense treasures daily poured forth from its subterraneous regions, 
and the rich variety of its manufactures ; have rendered India, 
from the remotest ages of antiquity, equally the wonder of the 
curious, and the delight of the voluptuous ; the object of contem- 
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umtidMng'ftny of the soldier. 

The immense mass of historical matter which forms the basis 

the proposed work it was, originally, my intention to have 
compressed within limits which I have since found far too scanty 
to admit either of correctness or perspicuity. The complicated 
annals of 4,000 years will not allow of being contracted into the 
dender compass of three octavo volumes; and, therefore, deriving 
confidence from your experienced generosity, and the voice of 
public approbation to my past labours, I have now the honour of 
submitting to you a History of Hindostan, upon a grand and com- 
prehensive scale, more worthy, 1 trust, gentlemen, of your pa- 
tronage, and that of the public. That history, upon the present 
enlarged plan, will be divided into four grand Sections : the first, 
containing ancient Sanscrit and Persian annals ; the second, com- 
prising the historical accounts of India which have descended to us 
from the Greek and Roman classics ; the third, comprehending 
a faithful relation of the various Mohammedan invasions ; the 
fourth, a section peculiarly interesting to your Honourable Court, 
because accurately detailing the transactions of the various Euro- 
pean settlers, but particularly those of the British nation, upon her 
rich and extensive shores. 

Of the method of arrangement adopted by me, and the authors 
consulted in the progress of the work, the following short sketch 
will afibrd the best explanation : 

An Introductory Dissertation, confined solely to an investiga- 
tion of the geography, religion, government, literature, and com- 
merce of ancient India, and contrasted with the most autlientic 
statements on that subject, as given by authors of a recent date, 
will, in the first volume, precede the commencement of the his- 
tory itself. The reader will there find the accounts of Herodotus, 
Diodcmis Siculus, Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, compared with 
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those of Holwell, Dow, Catnla’idge, D’Anville, Onne, Sorafton, 
Hamilton, and the ingenious Ra3mal, who borrows freely from 
all the others without a becoming frankness to acknowledge the 
obligation. To these will be added all the later discoveries in 
Hindoo antiquity, presented to us in the Asiatic Researches, and 
other public itions, by those respectable names. Sir W. Jcmes, 
Mr. Wilkins, Mr Halhed, Sir Charles Boughton Rouse, and the 
indefatigable Mr. Gladwin. At the present improved period of 
our knowledge in regard to that country, and after the general 
change which has taken place through all its limits, to give nu- 
merous extracts from Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, (the usual 
sources of information) and the other writers of the last centuiy, 
however, in particular instances, they may deserve respectful 
notice, would be an useless waste of my own time and that of my 
readers. Those authors, however, as well as our English tra- 
vellers of that period, Sir Thomas Roe, with his chaplain, Terry, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, Dr. Lord, and some others, to be met with 
in the voluminous collections ( f Churchill, Harri.s, and that pub- 
lished from Lord Oxford's manuscripts, will be of great and im- 
portant use, when we shall have descended to those later ages, 
and shall be engaged in recapitulating the history of tho.se em- 
perors whom they respectively vi^lted, Many of ihe.se, however 
credible, when they relate facts, of which they were themselves 
eye-witnesses, and however accurate, when they pourtray the 
manners of the Mohammedan usurpers of India, when treating of 
the religious and civil institutions of the Indians themselves, have 
lieaped together such a mass of absurd fictions, as have tended 
greatly to injure the pure and sublime theology of Brahma in the 
eyes of Europeans, and to give us the most perverted notions of 
their noble and exalted system of jurisprudence. 

But, to the writers above enumerated, who, with unabated ar- 
dour of investigation on the spot, acquired an intimate knowledge 
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of this subject, we may, with pride and confidence, appeal— to 
Mr. Holwell, who resided thirty years in Bengal, and many of 
those years in the distinguished station of governor of Calcutta, 
which afibrded him ample opportunities of cultivating his fa- 
vourite study, the Hindoo religion — ^to Mr. Dow, who, notwith- 
standing the palpable and unpardonable * error, pointed out in 
his Dissertation, by a more recent and diligent explorer of Indian 
science, possessed, according to the candid confession of his 
modest censurer, great and acknowledged merit in this line of 
literature — to Mr. Halhed, to whom the united voice of India 
and Britain has decreed a most distinguished and honourable 
laurel — to Mr. Orme, an historian of equal elegance and authen- 
ticity, whose prefatoiy essays, prefixed to his history, both on 
Indian and Mohammedan manners, every reader of taste ardently 
wishes had been prolonged to a greater extent— rto Mr. Scrafton, 
who, though severely censured by Mr. Holwell, and with apparent 
justice, for having copied from his manuscripts, seen in India, to 
the amount of nineteen pages, without the least acknowledge- 
ment ; yet who, like the person to whose writings he was in- 
debte 1, has many new and excellent remarks of his own ; — and, 
last in order of this arrangement, but first in the order of publi- 
cation, to Mr. Hamilton, who, without elegance of method, or 
correctness of style, but adhering steadily to truth, with the 
honest bluntness of a sailor, has indulged the public with a most 
lively, entertaining, and instructive narrative of the manners of 
the natives on the whole coast of the peninsula ; a coast which, 
in pursuit of professional fame and advantage, he constantly 
ranged, as he informs us himself, for six and thirty years; and 
who, from the Gulf of Cambay to the Mouths of the Ganges, 
has given us a most accurate and faithful account of the soundings 


* Compare Dow, voL I. paj;e 30, with Ualhetl, page 31. 
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of the fwy?»n, and the bearings of the land, of its rocks and shcnls, 
its bays and promontories, its numerous nations, aiid> varied 
commerce.* ,> 

Some of the above-mentioned writers were early adventurers 
in the field upon which I have now entered. Greatly as I am 
obliged to them, my tribute of res]>cctful gratitude is due, in a 
still higher degree, to others who have more recently beaten that 
ample field. To him, who not only in the elegance of his com*- 
position, but in one striking incident of his life, so nearly re- 
sembles the great Ferdusi of Persia; to Mr. Chambers, a critic 
in Hindoo literature, equally judicious and profound ; to the in- 
genious and authentic Mr. Wilkins ; and to the accurate transla- 
tor of the Ayeen Akbery, what propitiating Next shall I bring 
for my bold invasion of their property ? The liberty I have taken 
with the writings of those gentlemen, will, I hope, be pardoned 
by them, as it originated solely in my anxious wish to gratify the 
public with the latest and most authentic intelligence respecting 
that country. 

In conformity to that wish, when endeavouring to give the 
reader an idea of the Geography of India, ancient, oriental, and 
modern ; after an attentive retrospect to the map of Ptolemy, and 
the descriptions of other ancient geographers, Strabo and Pliny ; 
after exhibiting the divisions of Hindostan, as stated in the Ayeen 
Akbery, and in the description of Asia, prefixed to Nadir Shah, 
taken, as the author informs us, from Abulfeda and Ulug Beg ; 
instead of guiding myself by the uncertain and obsolete maps of 
those travellers, I have immediately directed my own and my 
reader's attention to the intelligent Memoir, and very accurate 
map of Hindostan, presented to the world by Major RenneU, 

* It would be the height of ingntitude, not to mention here, Mr. Richardson, of the 
Middle Temple, whose unequalled efforts to promote the advancement of oriental learning, 
itstrve and bavt the warmest tribute of applause fma all admims of Asiatic literatUK. 
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whose un^trearied eff!:Hts to dactdaOe her intricate geography, 
must secure himihe applause of all those who are either interested 
in the oommeroe, or attached to the literature, of the East. To 
this nup, until one of my own upon a comprehensive plan can be 
completed, 1 must constantly- refer the inquisitive reader, as to 
an unerring guide ; for it comprehends all the excellencies, vtrith- 
out the defects, of those of D'Anvill^ Orme, and others of great 
reputation. When the current of history shall carry us for a short 
interval, beyond the limits of Hindostan, into the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Asia, I recommend the maps given with M. De le 
Croix's History of Timurbcc ; which, in the opinion of Sir W. 
Jones, are the best maps of Asia extant, or were when that judg- 
ment was given. - This, however, is an assertion that could not 
have been made, had the pressure of professional engagements 
allowed his own pen to have completed that intended map of Asia, 
for which a table of latitudes and longitudes were prepared by 
him when in England ; for the communication of which, in India, 
Major Rennell confesses his obligation ; and which, probably, 
with returning leisure, may yet receive the finishing stroke from 
the hand of the able designer. 

As M. Petit Le Croix, the son, by the translation of the su- 
blime Persian History of Sherifeddin, above mentioned, and by 
the accurate maps that accompanied it. greatly enlarged the limits 
of oriental knowledge and geography ; so M. Petit Le Croix, the 
father, had not a little contributed to the same end, by his pre> 
vious compilation, from oriental authors, of the History of the 
great Gengis Khan, the first Tartarian emperor and prototype 
of Timur. This work he undertook at the request of that re- 
nowned statesman M. Colbert, who made the encouragement 
and reward of literature, especially of the Asiatic kind, a prin- 
cipal object of his administration ; and it cost the author, we 
are informed, the labour of ten years to prepare it for the eye of 
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his patron and the public. It entirely consists of extracts fironi the 
most celebrated historians and geographers of Asia ; from Fad> 
lallah, a native of Hamadan, in Persia, Vizier of Gazan Klian, 
Emperor of the Mogul Tartars ; from Mirkhond, Condemir, two 
Persian historians of the highest repute ; from Abulfarajius, Abul- 
feda, Ulug Beg, &c. ; and the reader will, perhaps, easily pardon 
short occasional extracts from the author last named, (as well as 
from the History of the Tartars, by Abulgazi Bahader, Khan of 
Khowarazm, a work which, when Le Croix wrote, was not im- 
ported into Europe) to elucidate the obscure geography of those 
countries that once gave law to India. Of Abulfarajius I shall 
have occasion to speak presently ; but, of Abulfeda and Ulug Beg, 
as I have already mentioned them, and as, by the means of Mr 
Greaves and Mr. Gagnier, the editors and Latin translators of 
part of their respective works, I shall be hereafter more particu- 
larly obliged to those writers, a concise account of them may not 
be unacceptable, as they are two of the grand sources of our 
future history 

Ismael Abulfeda, Prince of Hamah, a city in Syria, flourished 
in the fourleentli century, and was the author of many valuable 
compositions in history, jurisprudence, and philosophy ; but par- 
ticularly of a Treatise on Geography, in Arabic, highly cele- 
brated by the learned both of Asia and Europe. 

This geographical treatise is a judicious abstract of whatever the 
best oriental authors have written upon the subject ; above sixty of 
whom, as we are informed by Mr. Greaves, are quoted in the course 
of this voluminous work. It is divided into tables, and has this ex- 
traordinary recommendation, that it gives the true pronunciation 
of the names of the cities and towns, together with their longi- 
tude and latitude ; it exhibits, likewise, the names of the authors 
from whose work the account of each city is taken ; and, while 
it distinguishes the province in which it is situated, is enriched 
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with a deacriptim of that province ; not indeed extensive, but 
instructive and authentic. Mr. Greaves, at that time Savilian 
professor of Astronomy at Oxford, in the year 1650, published, 
in the original Arabic, with a Latin version subjoined, “ Abul- 
feda's Description of Khowarazm (Charasm) and Mawaralnahr 
(Transoxiana,)" kingdoms whose names were before that period, 
almost unknown in Europe, but which gave birth to those mighty 
conquerors of the Tartar rare, whose anns spread terror through 
Asia and Europe ; and who, in their imperial city of Samarcand, 
reigned with a splendor and magnificence unequalled in the most 
splendid aeras of ancient Persia. Mr. Greaves, likewise, left be- 
hind him a Latin translation of Abiilfeda’s Arabia, whicii was 
afterwards inserted, together with the original, by Mr. Gagnier, 
in the third volume of Dr. Hudson’s “ Geographiae veteris Scrip- 
tores Gratci Minores " Another Latin version of the same work 
was made by M. Le Croix, which was an unnecessary exertion of 
his grc.-it Asiatic learning ; but he knew not, at the time, that 
Greaves had alieady completed one. That of Le Roque had the 
benefit of both publications ; and it is spoken of by Mr. Gagnier, 
wiili iMiiour, in his very celebrated preface to Abulfeda's life of 
Mohammed. The example which Mr. Greaves had set the 
learne.l, excited Mr. Gagnier, who afterwards filled the Arabic 
professor s cliair, to issue proposals for publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, the complete work of Abulfeda. In this great and laudable 
undertaking, however, from want of proper encouragement, he 
failed ; and thus that rich mine of Asiatic geography remains still 
unexplored, except by those skilled in the languages of the East 
The failure is much to be lamented, as Mr. Gagnier informs us 
he was to have had the benefit of the correcting hand of his suc- 
cessor in the same chair, the late ingenious and learned Dr. Hunt 
Ulug Beg, the son of Shahroc, and grandson of Timur, one of 
the greatest monarchs, and most celebrated astronomers of the 
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East, succeeded to the emi^fe, establiriied Ity lihi iUastrious aa> 
cestor, in the early part of the fifteenth century, «t the time when 
that empire fiourished in the m«4dian of its glory. He had al' 
ready, with equal spirit and prudence, for a long series of years, 
governed the extensive hereditary dominions allotted to his father 
by Timur, in the partition of his vast empire ; and had not only 
in himself cultivated, but patronized in others, the polite and 
liberal sciences. Mathematics and astronomy were, however, 
his favourite study ; and it is more than probable, that a consi- 
derable portion of the work that now bears his name, was com- 
posed and arranged before his accession to the imperial throne, 
on which he sat only a few, and some of those, from the discords 
that prevailed in the royal family, unhappy, years. The exten- 
sion of his dominion seemed principally applied, by this princely 
philosopher, towards enlarging the boundaries of science. To 
this end, having summoned to Samarcand, his metropolis, from 
all parts of the world, those who were most skilful in the arts he 
loved, and having provided them with the most perfect instru- 
ments known in that age, he observed, in company with this il- 
lustrious assemblage of scholars, the phenomena of the heavens 
with the utmost accuracy ; and, from observations then taken, 
formed ilic astronomical tables, sanctioned by his name, so cele- 
brated over all the eastern world, and called the Royal Epheme- 
rides. He erected, on this occa.sion, a noble observatory ; and, 
among a number of curious and uncommon instruments, a qua- 
drant was constructed of such dimensions as are hardly conceiv- 
able ; for Mr Greaves, who published a part of this work, in- 
forms us in his preface, that, when he was at Constantinople, he 
was assured, by some Turkish astronomers of eminence and cre- 
dibility, “ Ulug Begium piaster alia instrumenta exactissima, 
quae paraverat, Quadrantem stupendae molis construxisse, cujus 
radius altitudinem summas fomicis templi Sanctae Sophias ade- 
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quaret i. e. that Ulug Beg, besides other most exact instru- 
ments, had constructed a quadrant of such a stupendous magni- 
tude, that its radius, in length, equalled the height of the dome 
of St. Sophia. Whatever exaggeration there might have bewi in 
this report, Mr. Greaves observes, that very large instruments 
were absolutely necessary to take the height of the pole, with 
such accuracy as he had done at Samarcand ; for he makes it 
Sy" 37' ®3"> whence we may infer his great precision in the rest 
of his observations. This book of the astronomical observation.s 
of Ulug Beg is, according to M. Le Croix, divided into four parts : 
the first treats of chronological history ; the second, of geography, 
and the rising and setting of the stars in each country ; the third, 
of the situation or position of the planets, of their longitudes and 
latitudes, and of all that is curious in the art of astronomy ; the 
fourth shews the motions of the stars. Of these the chronological 
part was presented to the public, in 1650, by the learned and in- 
defatigable Greaves, under the title of “ Epochae Celebriores," 
and inserted afterwards in the “ Scriptores * Grseci Minores." 
The geographical tables, together with those of the celebrated 
Persian geographer, Nassir Eddin, appeared about the same pe- 
riod ; and the tables of the longitude and latitude of the fixed 
stars were published at Oxford by Dr. Hyde. 

With respect to the body of this History itself, which it is 
my zealous wish to make generally instructive and entertaining, 
I profess to give, in the course of it, the substance of the History 
of Hindostan, by Ferishtah ; at the same time, I shall be eager 
to embrace every collateral aid which other authors, high in 
credit and character, may afford, to render that writer more ac- 
ceptable and intelligible to the public. Some chasms in that 
history will, by this means, be filled up ; and the whole of what 

* This work is now grown so scarce and valuable, that the four volumes, wliirh are 
small octavos, sell foi as many guineas. 
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is valuable and worth preserving, in regard to the general traits 
of Indian history, will be presented, in one comprehensive and 
connected view, before the eye of the reader. After paying that 
just respect which is due to the earliest historians of classical an- 
tiquity, even when treating of ages somewhat involved in fabu- 
lous obscurity ; after having displayed the romantic exploits, re- 
lated by those historians, of the Indian Bacchus and Hercules, 
and pointed out what degree of credibility may be due to the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the invasions of the Egyptian Sesostris and 
the Assyrian Scmirami.s, we .shall endeavour to discover how far 
the Persians penetrated into a country, which they for ages 
boasted to li.ive subdued, and rendered tributary to that enor- 
mous empire which they once possessed in Asia. Thisrctro.spect 
will naturally lead us on, in the next place, to a consideration of 
the annals of the very early, or fabulous ages of the Hindoos ; to 
a review of the various Avatars, as detailed in the Bhagavadam; 
and <'f the contents of that most ancient historical poem, written 
in the original Sanscreet, and translated into Persian by Abul 
Fazil, in the reign of Sultan Akber. This Indian chronicle bears 
the title of Mahabbarat,* or the great war ; and throughout seems 
to favour the idea of a most intimate connection subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, if not of a general dependence of the 
Indian monarchy on that of Persia. Mirkhond’s Persian History, 
as abridged by Texeira, a learned Spaniard, and with more ac- 
curacy in a French work entitled, “ Les Etats, Empires, et 
Principautes du Monde," will, on this occasion, be frequently 
consulted : and from that book, as well as some original Oriental 


• An epitome of the contents of the Mihabbarat is given in the Ayeen Akbety, vol, ii. 
p. II a. All Episode ot this book, under the title of Bhagvat Gseta, has been pre- 
si nted to the public, by Mr. Wilkins, who is now engaged in translating the remainder. 
Mr. Halhed possesses a line i opy of the original, to which, by that gentleman’s kindness 
n d liberality, the author has access. 
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publications, of which accurate versions are in my possession, 
shall be extracted whatever, in the remotest degree, may tend to 
eliir.idate that obscure and dubious path of history. 

Emerging from this gloom of mystery and fable, we shall again 
tread on classic ground ; and, taking Arrian and C'urtius for our 
conductors, present the hero of Macedon, with liis determined 
Greeks, after trampling on the ruins of the Persian empire, bend- 
ing their toilsome march down the precipices of Caucasus, or ra- 
ther of Paropamisus, a part of the Caucasus, towards the banks 
of the Indus. We shall exhibit the mighty Pouhava, the Porus 
of the classics, towering above the rival princes of India, as well 
in the gigantic stature of his body as the comprehensive faculties 
of his mind, with an army, numerous as the locusts, issuing from 
liis imperial capital, to give battle to the invader. We shall en- 
deavour to ascertain where that capital was situated ; whether it 
was Delhi, as asserted by Dow ; Lahore, as intimated by Sir W. 
Jones ; or Chitor, as is supposed by Herbert. — Chitor, that stu- 
pendous monument of the grandeur and independence of the an- 
cient Indian Rajahs, crowded, according to Terry, who saw its 
majestic ruins in ib'tj, with stately pagodas and beautiful palaces; 
statues and columns, extiuisitely wrought, magnificent gates, and 
vast reservoirs, then mouldering in decay ; with 100,000 stone 
liouscs totally uninhabited, except by storks and owls, and in- 
closed with a strong wall, ten miles in circumference. Assisted 
by D’Anville, and the Memoir of Mr. Rennell, who has diligently 
attended, and distinctly marked, the progress of the three great 
Indian invaders, we shall trace his progress over the Panjab, or 
country of five rivers ; pKiusc with him on the eastern banks of the 
Hyphasis, or Sctledge, the boundary of his excursion eastward, 
and then, sailing down the rapid Indus, explore the rich and nu- 
merous cities that anciently adorned its banks. For the detail of 
the circumstances of this irruption, the reader must principally be 
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obliged to the Greek historians, as few traces are to be found of it 
in any Oriental publication yet presented to the public ; the very 
short sketch in Ferishtah, being all the information of an Indian 
historical kind, relative to this event, in our possession. Mr. 
Fraser, indeed, in his Catalogue of Oriental MSS. added to his 
Nadir Shah, mentions two, bearing the name of “ Secander Na- 
ina but, as he has given us no extracts from either, we are 
in the dark about their contents. It is exceedingly to be la- 
mented, tliat a writer so well informed as Mr. Fraser was, in the 
historj and literature of Asia, should not have devoted more of his 
leisure to a subject, for the complete elucidation of which he was 
.so eminently qualified. This work, as well as other historical 
efforts of a similar nature, by men who, like myself, have no 
claim to applause but on the score of fidelity and diligence, would 
then have been rendered unnecessary, and the public have been 
m possession of intelligence from the fountain-) tead of Oriental 
learning. 

From tlie death of Alexander till the commencement of the 
Hegira, or Mohammedan a;ra, in the seventh century, the path 
of Indian history is gloomy, cheerless, treacherous, and unco i- 
nected. We are possessed of no authentic documents to guide, 
and few important incidents to vary the uninteresting narrative. 
We .shall trace, however, some vestiges of ancient fortitude and 
independence in the daring and succes.sful efforts of Sandrocottus, 
the Sinsarebund of Ferishtah, to shake off’ the Macedonian yoke, 
or rather that of Seleucus, the successor of Alexander, in liis Sy- 
rian conquests ; but we shall still be compelled to acknowledge, 
notwithstanding the vigorous and effectual opposition of SanJro- 
cottus, that, in the time of Antiochus the Great, India was not 
entirely independent of the power of the Seleucidae, since we are 
informed by Polybius, that this monarch exacted a tribute of ele- 
phants from Saphogasinus, its king, who seems to have been the 
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Jona of Ferishtah, or one of his posterity, who, about that pe- 
riod, (two centuries before the Christian sera,) sat on the impe- 
rial throne of India. Dark and barren as this portion of the work 
must necessarily be, I shall endeavour, from various fragments 
relative to India in the history of these Seleucidae, and that of the 
Ptolemys in Egypt ; from the annals of Persia, and the other 
neighbouring nations ; from the scanty glimmerings of informa- 
tion scattered through the pages of the Roman history, both of 
the eastern and western empire ; to connect the chain of events, 
and retain, unextinguished, the spirit that ought to animate every 
historical composition. After this long interval of doubt and ob- 
scurity, the scene grows gradually more clear and luminous. 
The clouds that darkened the historical page vanish before the 
rising beams of Mohammedan glory. Urged on by the sangui- 
nary precepts of the Coran, and the same insatiable ambition that 
distinguished its author, fired with the love of military glory, and 
impatient for the honourable title of Gazi we see the heroes of 
the Arabian superstition successively pour their armies into the 
desolated plains of India. Filled as we must be with ardent ad- 
miration at the invincible fortitude with which, in pursuit of those 
objects, they surmounted difficulties almost insuperable, and, at 
the same time fired, as we ought to be, with indignation, excited 
by nature and Christianity, at their intolerant and destructive 
principles, we see them penetrate, with equal ease, the snows of 
Caucaisus and the deserts of Thibct.-f Descending thence, more 
terrible than all the inundations of her Ganges, we behold those 
remorseless marauder^ plundering her pagodas, sanctioned by 


* '* Gazi signifies a man who carries on rdigious war,” (as we understand the word 
crusader.) Sec Abulgazi Khiii's Hist, of the Tartars, rol. t, p. 252. The illustrious 
author's name is a proof of his own remark. 

t The route of Sultan Mahmud, in bis expedition to Canouge, lay through Thibet ; 
that of Timur over the Indian Caucasus. 
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the devotion, and rich with the accumulated wealth of ages; mui- 
tilating her idols, venerable from the remotest antiquity ; driving 
her rajahs from their fortresses, before deemed impregnable ; and 
laying the noble capitals of Canouge and Delhi in ruins. The 
reader will be pleased to bear constantly in memory, that, in thus 
stigmatizing the rapacious and sanguinary proceedings of the Mo- 
hammedans, I wish to be understood of the more early invaders 
of India ; for the immediate descendants of Timur were in ge- 
neral distinguished by the mildness of their laws, and the Justice 
with which they ruled. In this more luminous and crowded se- 
ries of our history, I mean from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian a:ra, it is my intention to adhere very strictly, 
though not servilely, to the text of Fcrishtah. because it is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable and authentic part of his work, and 
throws very considerable light on the history of the Gazna- 
vide, the Gauride, and Chara.smian dynasties. There is likewise 
another eastern author, to whtwe learned and celebrated per- 
formance this work will be deeply indebted : I mean tlie History 
of the Arabian Dynasties, translated from Abulfarajius by Dr. Po- 
cock, that great Eastern scholar, whom, Mr. Sale says, " no Eu- 
ropean has hitherto excelled, if equalled, in the knowledge of the 
Arabic tongue and writers.*’ As I shall have frequent occasion 
to quote this author, as well as the celebrated History of the 'Far- 
tars by Abulgazi Bahadur, for the purpose of illustrating a period 
of history, and a portion of geography, very little known to those 
who have not made the Asiatic histories their particular study, I 
must once more. Gentlemen, solicit your attention to this short 
account of one of its most illustrious ornaments. 

Gregorius Abulfarajius, a native of 83^13, and bishop of Aleppo, 
flourished in the thirteenth century, and published an historical 
work in Arabic, which Mr. Bayle says may justly be called an 
epitome of universal history, from the creation to his own time. 
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ft consists' often parts, and is divided into dynasties. Dr. Pocock 
published this -work in i66g, with a Latin version, and a large 
supplement, containing a compendious sequel of that history with 
respect to the succession of the princes of the east. Mr. Bayle 
speaks in the highest terms of praise concerning that part which 
relates to the transactions of the Saracens and Mogul Tartars, and 
from that part principally will our extracts be made. This great 
historian was a singular advocate for judicial astrology; and, if wc 
may believe his own assertion, an uncommon instance of the trutlj 
of it; for he affirmed, that he was born when Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction in the sign of Aquarius; that twenty years after 
they were again in conjunction in Libra, when he was made a bi- 
.shop ; that after twenty other years, these planets being in con- 
junction in Gemini, he was promoted to the dignity of primate ; 
and after the space of another twenty years, they being once more 
in conjiuiction in Aquarius, he thought that the year of his death 
was arrived, and, according to the fatal presage, in that very year 
his life terminated, and he met death with cheerfulness and 
serenity. 

Before we enter more particularly on that part of the Tartarian 
history, which is so intimately connected with that of India, (a 
period the mo.st brilliant, and crowded witli great events, of any^ 
in the Mohammedan aera,) it will al.so be necessary, that we 
should turn our attention, for a short time, to the genealogical 
history of that nation, written in the Mogul language by Abul- 
gazi Khan above mentioned, who was at once a descendant of the 
illustrious race whose actions he celebrates, and a jxjwerful sove- 
reign over a great portion of the country which his pen so accu- 
rately describes. “ It is no novelty,” says his editor, “ in the ea.st, 
to find kings among their authors, and the book before us is an 
instance of two, the father and the son, both Khans of Charasm.” 
The former began, the latter finished it. Their immediate descen- 
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dants at present bear imperial sway in their native country. The 
work itself is the only original of the kind of which we are in pos- 
session ; and the mode of its introduction into Europe is not less 
curious than the book introduced. The manuscript was bought, 
about the close of the last centuiy, by some Swedish ofRcers, pri- 
soners in Siberia, of a Tartar merchant who traded to Tobolski ; 
and those officers, whose zeal for literature entitled them to a bet- 
ter fate, caused it to be translated into the Russian and other lan- 
guages of Europe. 

The royal author, in the course of the work, acquaints us with 
his reasons for commencing so laborious a work, “ which he af- 
firms to be the scarcity of genuine information on the subject ; that 
no Khan before him.self had taken the trouble to acquire the ne- 
cessary materials, and much less to arrange them in historical 
order; that those materials had been chiefly collected from Fad- 
lallah (whom he styles Khoja Rashid) and seventeen other re- 
spectable Mogul historians ; and that his ardour in the prosecution 
of it was such, that, when labouring under a severe illness, (that 
severe illness which, in the end, proved fatal to him,) he continued, 
in the intervals of his disorder, to dictate to four secretaries, who 
attenileJ for the purpose." This history is divided into nine 
parts, from the particular veneration which the Tartars are said 
to entertain for that number. The two first contain the history 
of the Moguls and Tartars, with an account of all their tribes, 
from Turk, the first founder of their nation, down to Gengis Khan ; 
the third relates the life and actions of that great conqueror; the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, treat of his four sons, and 
their successors, in the various quarters of his vast empire; and 
the ninth contains a particular history of the Khans, our author’s 
predecessors, who reigned over Charasm, from its first Uzbek 
conqueror Shah Bakht, to the death of Abulgazi himself, in 
A. D. 1663. 
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With the assistance of this author; of the History of the Dynas- 
ties, by Abulfarajius, particularly the ninth and tenth, and Po- 
cock's Supplement to those dynasties; with the additional aid of 
Erpenius's less correct version of Ehnacinus, or A1 Makin ; of tiic 
History of Gengis Khan, and Sherifeddin's Timur Ber, pub- 
lished by the Lc Croix, father and son, above mentioned ; con- 
stantly compared, as we proceed with Ferishtah's Indian History, 
I liope to be able to give a more complete and connected narra- 
tion of the events of the middle centuries than has yet jjerhaps 
been exhibited in one production, to the eye of tlie public Still 
farther toillustrate this interesting period of Tartar and Indian liis- 
tory, (for they are about this aira inseparably blended,) I shall 
call frequently to my aid that rich mine of Oriental science and 
history. La Bibliotheque Orientale of M. D’Herbelot, the learned 
Ockley's History of the Saracens, and the still more laborious rc- 
.'^earches of the authors of the Arab History, as given in the three 
first volumes of the Modern Universal History, the substance of 
which was principally collected from manuscripts in the Bodleian 
library, and those of Dr. Hunt, late professor of Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, at Oxford, and is by far the most valuable jwrtion of thait vo- 
luminous woik. 

However eminently useful in illustrating the history, the work 
of Abulgazi will lie still more serviceable in elucidating the geo- 
graphy of a country so little known, even to the literati of Europe 
as Khowarazm, or Charasni. It was, however, in the twelfth 
century, the principal kingdom of a mighty empire, and its caj)!- 
tal of the same name, now called Urgens, was the imperial re.si- 
dence of a dynasty of kings, highly celebrated in Asiatic history, 
of whom the last was Gelalcddin, whose dauntless bravery, dis- 
played at the river Indus, filled Gengis Khan himself, his deter- 
mined enemy, with admiration. It was the Chorasmia of Ptolemy 
and Herodotus; and from this region issued that formidable band 
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of warriors, mentioned by the historians of the Crusades, under 
the name of Chorasmins, who gave the Christians, in the holy 
land, about 1242, that tremendous blow, from the shock of which 
they never afterwards could recover. By a comparison of this 
book with the Chorasmia of Abulfeda, as published by Greaves, 
that perfect idea can alone be formed of its situation and divisions, 
which is so necessary to the right understanding of its history. Of 
Gengis Khan, the account given by Abulgazi is ample, satisfactory, 
and will be of important service ; but that given of Timur is by 
no means so satisfactory ; nor can we wonder, when it is consi- 
dered, tliat the inflexible conqueror, enraged at its resistance, 
razed its metropolis to the ground, sowed it with barley, to prevent 
its again becoming formidable, and inflicted many unexampled 
severities on the princes, our author's progenitors. 

I have dwelt longer. Gentlemen, on this particular portion of 
my intended history, because I am impressed with an anxious so- 
licitude to render it more peculiarly W'orthy of your notice. The 
histor}' of those warlike tribes, that, from the north of Asia, a.s 
from an exhau.stles.s hive, have swarmed over half the kingdoms 
of Europe and the East, and usurped the thrones of many of their 
mo.sf powerful monarchs, has been too long buried in silence and 
obscurity. Engaged in more interesting pursuits, atid wandering 
in more flowery and beaten paths, the man of polished manners 
and science turns, with cold and averted look, from the bleak 
mountainous regions of Scythia, and falsely imagines its hjstory 
•IS barren as tlie country. Arguing upon mistaken premises, 
.nid deluded by partial and unjust representations, he considers 
the whole race, both of Tartars and Arabs, as a generation of 
fierce and intractable barbarians, destitute of arts and culture, the 
decided enemies of all science, and the remorseless destroyers of 
all its records. But, on this subject, let us hear a writer well known 
and justly patronized by your Honourable Court. Mr. Richardson, 
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in language equally forcible and animated, declares, that “ in tlic 
eighth, ninth, and succeeding centuries, when the European world 
was clouded with barbarity and ignorance; when sovereign princes 
and great feudal lords could neither write nor read, the Arabians 
rivalled the Romans of the Augustan age in erudition and genius; 
whilst, with a more extensive empire,* they excelled them in mag- 
nificence, and in the more refined splendour and elegance of life. 
The Khalifs A1 Modhi, A1 Rashid, A1 Mamoun. and other mo- 
jiarchs of the illustrious house of A1 Abbas, were men of learning, 
genius, and politeness ; learning and genius were found, therefore, 
the surest avenues to royal favour ; they were of consequenre uni- 
versally cultivated ; princes, generals, and viziers, being not only 
magnificent patrons of literary merit, but holding themselves a 
conspicuous rank among writers of the most distinguished class." 

That zeal for the encouragement of learning which animated 
the Arabian princes, continued to glow, with almost equal fervour, 
in the breasts of the Tartar monarchs, their conquerors and suc- 
cessors, in these parts of Asia. To Halaku, surnamed II Khan, 
the grandson of Gengis, and founder of their monarchy in Persia, 
we owe the astronomical tables of Nasireddin, called from him 
Ilkhanian. He built a magnificent observatory at Maragha; in 
Persia, and invited thither all the great astronomers of his time, 
to observe the motions of the heavenly bodies. Gazan Khan, his 
sixth successor, caused the history of the Moguls and Tartars to 
be written by his wazir, or vizier, Fadlallah; and Abusaid Khan 
the Great devoted to literary pursuits the whole of that time which 
was not engrossed by the immediate concerns of the empire. 

• •' The great empires of the Mogul, of Persia, of the Turks, ofMorocco, besides many 
powerful kingdoms, have been founded on the ruins of the wide-extended dominions of those 
Khalifs; which, at onetime, comprehended Arabia, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia. Cho- 
rassan, Samarcand. Bokhara, Cabul, Candahar, Zablestan, the creatpst part of 
ieoia, Ac. &c.” Richardson’s Dissertation, prefixed to his Dictionary. 
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Timur Bee, without literature himsdf.was still its patron by his 
descendants, the same flame was cherished inviolate ; or rather, in 
this lineofEastern conquerors, itbrokeforth with renovated strength 
and lustre. Of the truth of this assertion, I have already given a con- 
spicuous proof in Ulug Beg ; with whom may be classed the illus- 
trious Shahroc, and his son, the Sultan Ibrahim, who founded at 
Shiras a noble college, with ample endowments for the reward 
and encouragement of literature. The conduct of his posterity, 
who sat on the throne of India, through every period of their em- 
pire, while that empire existed in its vigour, aflbrded the most am- 
ple and honourable testimonies, that in them the hallowed spark 
remained .still unextinguished. 

But to return to the more immediate events of this history. Ha- 
ving taken rather an extensive retrospect of the rise, decline, and 
fall, of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, and Charazmian, empires, 
whoso respective sovereigns, for more than two centuries, gave 
law to India; that i.s, from the first invasion of Sultan Mahmud, 
in the year looo, to the defeat of Gelaleddin, by Gengis Khan, 
on the banks of the Indus, in js2i of our jcra, — having noticed the 
principal events in the life of that celebrated conqueror, and tra- 
ced the history of his successors down to Timur Bee, I shall direct 
my attention to a particular review of the domestic history of India ; 
during that period of about 180 years, and chiefly from Herbelot 
the Ayeen Akbery, and Ferishtah, the latter of whom seems to 
.supply the historical chasm of about ninety years, which the for- 
mer declares he could not find materials to fill up, 1 shall record 
the history of what Mr. Orme calls the first dynasty of Mohamme- 
dan kings of Delhi. This dynasty of Afghan emperors, commen- 
cing in the person of Cothbeddin-Ibek,* or rather Iletmische, and 
ending in Mahmud, dethroned by Timur, will carry us down to 


* Called, in Fcrishtali, Cuttub-ul-dien, and Altunish. 
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the year 1398, in whicli year that great founder of the Mogul em- 
pire, in India, erected the Tartarian standard on the imperial 
towers of Delhi. " There are two celebrated histories,” says Sir 
W. Jones, * “ of the lifeofTamerlane; one in Persian, the other in 
Arabic ; both of them written with all the pomp and elegance of 
the Asiatic style; in the first, the Tartarian conqueror is repre- 
sented as a liberal, benevolent, and illustrious, prince; in the se- 
cond, as deformed and impious, of a low birth and detestable prin- 
ciples. It seems difficult, at first, to reconcile this contradiction ; 
but the difficulty vanishes, when we learn, that great part of a 
Persian history was composed under the inspection of Tamerlane 
himself, and received only the polish of language from the pen of 
Ali Yezdi ', and that the Arabian author bore the most inveterate 
hatred against that monarch.” By Ali Yezdi, Sir William means 
Sherifeddin, who was thus called from Yezd, a city of Persia, 
where he was born ; and by the Arabian author, Ebn Arabsliah, 
of whom the learned Golius gave an edition in Arabic, and M. 
Vatier, a French version. The impartial historian, however, can 
only collect tlie truth from a diligent attention to both histories: 
and it is my intention to give the substance of each, on the lead- 
ing traits of his character. 

It seems surprising, considering the importance of the subject, 
that so scanty a memoir, relative to the great event of Timur’s in- 
vasion, and of the route pursue.l by that conqueror, from Delhi to 
the Straits of Kupele, is inserted in the Indian history of p'erishtah. 

• Preface to " Nadir Shah.” The reader will observe, tliat I take erery possible. oppor- 
tunity of quoting this book, which 1 do for tno reasons : first, because it is truly valuable 
and extremely scarce ; and, secondly, on account of my great esteem for the learned author, 
having been early honoured with his friendship and patronage at University College ; a 
college which has had the singular good fortune to furnish India with two Judges of the Su- 
preme Court ofjudirature of Bengal, Sir Robert Chambers, and Sir William Jones: and En- 
gland, with two stirh elevated characters, in rank and abilities, as Sir William Scott, Hi, 
Majesty’s Advocate General i and his brother. Sir John Scott, the present Attorney General. 
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Of the work now oflfered to the public, this portion will necessarily 
be not the least interesting, and it will prin.'ipa'iy be taken from 
Timur’s own “ Institutes;" published in Ara^^ic and English, by 
Dr. White. To render this account at once satisfactory and per- 
spicuous, entertaining and instructive, the author means to bestow 
upon it the most assiduous and laborious attention. What histo- 
rian, indeed, can avoid being animated, whilst he reviews the 
mighty exploits of the great Timur, and records acts of generosity 
and valour, without parallel in the ample page of history. From 
the military maxims by which the Tartars were guided in carry- 
ing on war, though these acts were sometimes stained with a tinge of 
barbarity, yet Timur far surpassed both Alexander and Caesar, as 
well in the vast extent of his empire, as in the boundless diffusion 
of his munificence. I feel an ardent desire of public applause in- 
kindled in my mind, and I am impatient to plunge into this most 
interesting and splendid period of Asiatic history. But, before I 
can arrive at its commencement, a tedious and barren waste must 
be toiled over ; and, indeed, from the death of Timur, till the ex- 
pulsion of Baber by the Usbecks, great and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties will again arise, in the attempt to preserve the connect- 
ing chain of history between his descendants, who reigned in 
Grand Tartary, and the princes of Hindostan. All that we know 
for certain, from the few scanty and precarious fragments of histo- 
ry in our possession, chiefly to be found in Texeira, Herbelot, and 
the Continuation of Arabshah’s Life of Timur, is, that the Indian 
dominions were, in some degree, dependant on the Tartar empe- 
rors, who, to overawe tliose distant prov inces, constantly kept a 
numerous body of cavalry at Gazna, or Candahar, at all times rea- 
dy to exact the tribute, to extinguish the flame of rising rebellion, 
and pour, when necessary, their vengeance on that devoted coun- 
try. For the dearer elucidation of the domestic history of India, 
during this period, Ferishtah willbe of great and important advan- 
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tage. Timur appointed no regular king to govern Hindostan ; 
but by this author we are informed, that Chizer, whom he had sta- 
tioned in the soubah of Multan, and its dependencies, rose by de- 
grees, after the destruction of the weak Mahmud, and his weaker 
successor Lodi, to the imperial dignity, and founded another dy- 
nasty of Patan kings of Delhi. This dynasty flourished, with little 
interruption from the Tartar inonarclis, from the death of Timur, 
in 1405, till the fifth invasion of Hindostan, by the great, the poli- 
tic, the immortal Baber, whose chequered life was equally distin- 
guished by glory and misfortunes ; and who, in a pitched battle, 
1526, totally defeated Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, at the head of an 
army of 100,000 Afghans. Baber, more justly than Timur, may be 
called the genuine founder of the Mogul dynasty in India ; as from 
him, in regular lineal succession, descended that glorious race of 
kings, who governed India, for the space of near two centuries, with 
wisdom unequalled, with moderation unprecedented, and with jus- 
tice hardly impeachable. 

Baber was not less eminent as a scholar than as a warrior ; he 
wrote the commentaries of his own life and actions, called Vakcat 
Baberi, mentioned in Fraser’s Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts ; 
containing, says that gentleman, •• a full account of liis battles in 
Tartary and India ; a correct description of India : the soil, cli- 
mate, and the manners of the people ; a list of the several powers 
who then possessed India, &c. &c." From this book, originally 
written in the Mogul language, but translated into Persian, in the 
reign of Akber, by Khan Khanan, F crishtah professes to have taken 
liis history of this illustrious character, wlio mounted tlie throne ol 
the Tartarian empire at twelve years old, and lived to see the new 
empire, which he had founded in Hindostan, established in peace 
and rising in renown. If Ferishtah has been faithful to his original, 
I cannot followa better guide ; and I shall, therefore, at this period, 
attend very closely to the text of that author. The Vakcat Baberi 
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is among the manuscripts at Oxford, and this is the only abstract 
of its contents generally known to the public. 

Pursuing the regular course of our history, and referring con- 
stantly to the dates of Fraser, as the most accurate chronological 
statement of Indian events in our possession, after Baber, the che- 
quered life of Homaion, distinguished, in a great degree, like that 
of Baber by alternate triumph and depression, will engage our at- 
tention. In this life of Homaion, and in those of Sheer Shah, Se- 
lim, Mohammed, and Ibrahim, three successive monarchs of Pa- 
tan extraction, wlio ihsurped the Mogul throne, I shall have occa- 
sion once more to compare Ferishtah with the Persian history, as 
it was entirely owing to the vigorous a.ssi.stance of Tahmas, the 
Persian monarch, to whom Homaion in his misfortunes fled, that 
the royal exile was enabled to recover possession of the empire of 
Timur, or rather of his father Baber. As about this period the af- 
fairs of the peninsula of India, and the settlement of the Europeans 
on its coast, will more immediately come under consideration, “ the 
Portuguese Asia," of De Faria, the most respectable historian on 
the subject, will be principally consulted ; and, indeed, that work 
will considerably elucidate the history of the emperors themselves. 

I take this opportunity of informing the encouragers of this work, 
that I mean, from the best and mo.st impartial writers, to present 
to the view of the reader, in the course of this work, a concise, but 
authentic, history, of the gradual rise, to eminence and power, of 
all those European nations who successively established themselves 
under those emperors in India, from the first landing of the Por- 
tuguese at Calicut, to the present day. 1 shall be particularly at- 
tentive to mark the gradations by which the Honourable East- 
Indja Company of England have risen to their present exalted 
•state of power and splendour in that country ; and I solemnly as- 
sure the Honourable Court of Directors, whose patronage I solicit, 
that nothing dictated by party consideration shall find its way 
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into these sheets ; but, that I will inviolably follow the duty of an 
impartial narrator, and religiously adhere to the grand outlines of 
historical truth. 

The whole life of the illustrious hero who succeeded Hoinaiun is 
a continued series of great and shining events. The annals of Ak- 
ber may be justly styled the annals of glory. Equally great in the 
council and in the held, the zealous patron of genius, and the mu- 
nificent rewarder of literary merit, he sat on the throne of Hindo.s- 
tan, which he ascended at the early age of thirteen, during a pe- 
riod of fifty years, the most splendid in the history of the Mogul 
dynasty. The life of Akber in Ferishtah is a professed translation 
of the “ Akber Namma," written by Abul Fazil, secretary to that 
emperor, the mo.st elegant writer of India. I have not contented 
myself, however, with only selecting the most valuable passages of 
Ferishtah, to illustrate his reign, but have taken a more extensive 
range than usual ; and trust that I have concentrated, into one 
point of view, whatever, relative to Akber, is to be found in the 
historians and travellers of the last century, or of the present, that 
can at all be considered as important, or worthy of that distinguish- 
ed and immortal character. 

With the life of Akber, the Indian history of Ferishtah con- 
cludes : but Mr. Dow, to his translation of that author, added a 
third volume, which, either from accident, or the public avidity in 
purchasing it, is not now to be obtained. In this third volume he 
asserts, that he has abridged the substance of six Oriental biogra- 
phers, who respectively wrote concerning the histories* of Jehaun- 
geer, Shah Jehaun, and Aurengzeb ; and I shall extract largely 
from it, for the gratification of those readers who have not the 
good fortune to have the original volume in their possession. From 
this authentic source, our information, in regard to the history of 

• Two of these histories, Vakcaj Jehaungccijr and Allunigccr Namnij, arc in Ficei’s 
Catalogue. 
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those emperors, will be obtained ; but I shall not neglect any op- 
portunity of improving ray work, whensoever improvement can 
possibly be derived from a diligent perusal of those celebrated tra- 
vellers, English and foreign, who, in the 17th century, successively 
visited the internal parts of the continent of India, either in pri- 
vate or in public stations. Of these, among ourselves, the best 
informed, and the mo.st authentic, are Sir Thomas Herbert, Sir 
Thomas Roe, and his chaplain. Dr. Terry ; and, among foreign- 
ers, the most distinguished are Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier. 
How far the.se authors, .so frequently mentioned and so often re- 
ferred to in all publications relative to India, may deserve attention 
and credit in their respective accounts, it may not be useless, in an 
introduction to a work of this kind, to inquire. 

Sir Thomas Roe was sent to India, at the request of the East- 
India Company, in quality of ambassador, from James the First to 
the Gmat Mogul, for the express purpose of establishing a friendly 
and commercial intercourse between the two nations. He was the 
first instance of an English ambassador’s being sent to a remote 
Eastern court, and he executed his commission, as appears by his 
journal, with Zealand fidelity.- The equipage and presents which 
Sir Thomas carried out to India, were by no means suited to the 
exalted station he filled, the dignity of the sovereign from whence 
he came, or the grandeur of the court he visited. 1 he account 
given in his journal of the inconceivable magnificence of the court 
of Delhi at that period is really astonishiag. “ On his birth day 
the Mogul was sitting cross-legg'd, on a little throne, all covered 
with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Before him was a table of bur- 
nished gold, and on it were about fifty pieces of gold plate, all set 
withjewels,sojne very large, and extremely rich." — He represents 
“ his sword and buckler as entirely covered with diamonds and ru- 
bies, an 1 his belt of gold, suitably adorned ; — his rich turban de- 
corated with lofty heron's feathers ; on one side, pendant, a ruby. 
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unset, as big as a walnut ; on the other side, a diamond as large ; 
in the middle an emerald, still larger, in the form of a heart ; — 
his staff wound about with a chain of great pearl, rubies, and dia- 
monds, drilled ; — round his neck, a chain of three strings, of most 
excellent pearl, suspended ; — ^his arms and wrists glittering with 
diamond bracelets ; and, on each Anger, a ring of inestimable 
value," &c. &c. As Sir T. Roe's Journal is little known, because 
only to be met with in the large collections of Harris and Churchill, 
I shall hereafter gratify my readers with very ample extracts 
from this valuable performance. It merits attention also in other 
respects, as it exhibits a picturesque display of Indian and Moham- 
medan manners ; though I must again repeat, that all accounts of 
the Hindoo laws and religion are entirely superseded by the piore 
modern and correct statements of Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Halhed. Sir T. Roe continued three years at Delhi, from 1615 to 
1618, was in high favour with the emperor, and notwithstanding 
the meannefis of his appearance and presents, which consisted of 
“ a coach, virginals, some knives, an embroidered scarf, and a 
sword," was honoured at his departure with a present from the 
king, of a goblet and cover of gold, which weighed together about 
twenty ounces, and were set round with above two thousand pre- 
cious stones of different magnitude and lustre.* 

This great personage was accompanied, in the capacity of chap- 
lain to his embassy, by Dr. Edward Terry, a man of considerable 
learning, of an inquisitive turn of mind, and some facetiousness, 
who likewise published a relation of what he had heard and seen 
“ withift the rich and most spacious empire of the Great Mogul." 
The great feature of national character among the Hindoos re- 
maining from age to age unalterable, if once truly represented. 


• Sir Thomas Roc’s Journal forms the bst article in the first volume of Chuixliill’i Col- 
lection, third edition. 
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the picture must hold for ever good ; and, except in the grand 
points above alluded to, never was a juster portrait drawn than 
this by Terry. For this reason his account still po.ssesses a great 
share of that reputation it originally enjoyed ; and, as a proof ^f 
this assertion, it lias been very lately reprinted in octavo. Consi- 
dering that it was written near two centuries ago, the style can- 
not be called deheiont in elegance, while its erudition improves 
and it.s lively sallies delight the reader. 

'fhomas Herbert, Esq. afterwards rewarded for his loyal adhe- 
rence to Charles I. in his misfortunes, with a baronetage, travel- 
led many years at the expence of hi.s patron and relation, William 
Earl of Pembroke, in Persia and India. He was in India during 
a part of the reign of Shah Jehaun, whose history, together with 
that of his two predecessors on the throne, he gives at some length. 
He collected intelligence from every possible quarter; but his ac- 
count cannot be expected to be so accurate as that of the former 
in regard to .lehaun Geer, since he had not an equal opportunity 
of acquiring genuine information. Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels 
were printed in small folio with cuts, and the early editions are 
common and of little value: the fourth edition, printed in 1677, 
with considerable addition.s, is scarce ; but the most valuable por- 
tion is inserted in the second volume of Harris’s collection. There 
are, besides these, many other English writers on the subject, par- 
ticularly Mr. Finch and Dr. Fryer, who deserve, and shall have 
that attention paid them to which their respective works entitle 
them. 

The same cause which has preserved the page of Teriy from 
oblivion, has operated likewise to prevent the accounts concerning 
India, given by the French writers of the last century, Thevenot, 
'Favernier, and Bernier, from becoming altogether useless or ob- 
.solete. They are, therefore, still occasionally referred to even by 
the most respectable writers, especially Bernier, whose curious and 
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entertaining account of part of the Mogul empire, of the cities of 
Delhi and Agra, and of his journey to Cashmire witli the Emperor 
Aurengzeb, in whose suit he travelled as physician to the court, 
fails not on every fresh reading to give new pleasure. On the sub- 
ject of this book I perfectly agree with Mr. Cambridge, that it is 
far more proper to recommend the entire perusal bf it, tlian to 
transcribe partial extracts, as the whole is so replete with instruc- 
tion and amu.sement. Sir William Jones, to whose decisions on 
these matters every man must look up svith reverence, and by 
which, whensoever attainable, I shall l)e anxious to abide in the con- 
duct of this work, confirms the above favourable ojiinion or i he in- 
genious Bernier. In the description, however, of the extent and 
splendour of those famous capitals when flourishing in their glory, 
I must necessarily be obliged to him, as no other writer is so ac- 
curate and circumstantial in the relation of their varioii'. amiqui- 
ties and curiosities. Indeed, few Eastern trav eller.i li.i\ a ev cr been 
admitted to so familiar an intimaiy with a prince of India as Ber- 
nier enjoyed ; since he resided twelve,years at the court of Delhi, 
and attended his imperial protector on every expedition of impor- 
tance durkig that period. . 

Thevenot, who filled the conspicuous station of librarian to the 
king of France, was the diligent and faithful compiler of a most 
respectable collection of authentic" Voyages andTravels,” and also 
in person extended his researches in Eastern countries. Bernier 
jiays him a high and just compliment, by saying, of his historical 
compilation, in his ninth and last letter from India, that the “ il- 
lustrious Thevenot daily gives more information to the world, 
without going out of his study, than can be learned of most that 
hav? gone round it.” 

Bernier was a scholar and a philosopher, and travelled into the 
East to increase that store of knowledge with which his mind 
abounded. Tavernier was a merchant, and travelled to accumulate 
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a fortune. Both amply succeeded in the object they had in view; 
and the latter returned to his native country laden with some of 
the finest diamonds of the East, many of which he disposed of to 
the king of France, (Louis XIV.) and, as a reward for his labo- 
rious diligence and instructive narrative, was ennobled by that mo- 
narch. His 'account of the places which he personally visited, is 
undoubtedly authentic ; but, we must not, in every instance, rely 
upon his narration, since Dr. Hyde, in his famous treatise De Re- 
ligione Veterum Persanim, accuses him of plagiarism, and par- 
ticularizes the author, Gabriel de Chinon, who had lived in Persia 
thirty years, from whose book he had so largely and so disrepu- 
tably stolen. His account of the immense riches displayed in the 
imperial thrones and regalia of India, of whose real value, from his 
knowledge of gems of every kind, he must have been a competent 
judge, I shall insert in the life of Shah Jehaun, who was himself, 
as Tavernier confesses, the most skilful in jewels of any man in his 
own vast empire. The relation of his travels into Golconda and 
Visapore, with the description of the mines they contain, may be 
also safely quoted, as its authenticity may be relied upon, and as 
it is valuable from his having been the first European traveller 
who visited them, and i^enetrated so far into those then uncon- 
quered kingdoms of the peninsula. 

The following particular account of the famous peacock imperial 
throne, will exhibit a specimen of the accuracy of Tavernier in de- 
scribing the unequalled splendour and magnificence of those re- 
galia.* 

“ The Great Mogul has seven thrones, some set all over with 


< Those who revere the name of Milton, will readily excuse my giving the passage in 
tlie very words of his nephew, John Philips, who, urged by the same goad as that which 
impelled Dryden to translate, gave Tavernier his English dress. The original may be con- 
sulted in Voyage de Jean Baptiste Tavernier, tome j, page jfi, edit. lyij ,- which is the edi- 
tion hereafter referred to. 
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diamonds; others with rubies, emeralds, and pearls. But the 
largest throne is set up in the hall of the first court of the palace ; 
it is, in form, like one of our field-bfids, six feet long and four broad. 
I counted about a hundred and eight pale rubies in collets about 
that throne, the least whereof weighed a hundred carats, but there 
are some that weigh two hundred. Emeralds I counted about 
a hundred and forty, that weighed some threescore, some thirty, 
carats. 

“ The under part of the canopy is all embroidered with pearls 
and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round about. Upon the top 
of the canopy, which is made like an arch w'ith four panes, stands 
a peacock, with his tail spread, consisting entirely of .sapphirs and 
other proper coloured .stones : the body is of beaten gold enchased 
with several jewels ; and a great ruby adorns his breast, to which 
hangs a pearl that weighs fifty carats. On each side of the pea- 
cock stand two nosegays, as high as the bird, consisting of various 
sorts of flowers, all of beaten gold enamelled. When the king 
seats himself upon the throne, there is a transparent jewel, with a 
diamond appendant of eighty or ninety carats weight, encompassed 
with rubies and emeralds, so hung that it is always in his eye. 
The twelve pillars also, that uphold the canopy, are set with rows 
of fair pearl, round, and of an excellent water, that weigh from 
six to ten carats a piece. At the distance of four feet, upon each 
side of the throne, are placed two umbrellas, the handles of wliich 
are about eight feet high, covered with diamonds ; tlie umbrellas 
themselves being of crimson velvet, embroidered and fringed with 
pearl. This is the famous throne (he adds) which Timur began 
and Shah Jehauii finished ; and is really reported to have cost a 
hundred and sixty millions and five hundred thousand livrcsof our 
money. Besides this stately and magnificent throne, there is ano- 
ther of an aval form, seven feet long, and five broad. The out- 
side of it shines all over with diamonds and pearls, but there is no 
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canopy alrove it. The five other thrones are erected in another 
magnificent hall, in a different court, entirely covered with dia- 
monds without any coloured sthne.” 

Aurengzeb, who died in the year 7 of this centuiy, left the rich- 
est and most powerful empire in the world to be^rent asunder and 
convulsed to its very centre by the ambitious contentions of his 
surviving offspring. India had not forages seen two such immense 
arniies assembled on her plains, as those wliich accompanied to 
tlic field his sons Azem Shah and Mohammed Mauzim, the rival 
comiTctitors for his vacant throne. The black and aggravated 
crimes by which tlie father Hiimself ascended the empire, seem to 
have been avcnge.l by heaven in the successive destruction of his 
immediate descendants. ' 

From the deatii of the victorious Mauzim to the irruption from 
Persia, in 1738. there occurs aiwriodof Indian history, the events 
of which it is painful to record, — a period deeply stained with blood, 
and marked by many progressive scenes of national calamity, the 
effect of that general anarchy and that uncontrolled spirit of fac- 
tion which diffused itself among the omras at the court of Delhi. 
In my review of this period, I must principally be obliged to the 
concise, but authentic, narrative of Fraser. In the account, how- 
ever, of tba‘. irruption itself, I shall generally fi^ow the relation 
given in the lii.slory of Nadir Shah,* by Sir W. Jones, whoise book 
impresses the mind with very different, and, probably, more just, 
sentiments of that celebrated warrior, than those which are gene- 
rally entertained. The extracts which I shall make from that 
history cannot fail of being acceptable to the reader, not only on 
account of tlie exalted station and character of the writer, but 


• It is perhaps ncccss,iry to inform those who arc not conversant with the book, that The 
Life of Nadir Shah was translated by Sir W. Jones, at an cirly period of life, from a Persian 
MS. at the request of the king of Denmark, when lie visited England. 
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because the book itself, from an accident which destroyed a great 
part of the only impression with which the public was ever favoured, 
is now grown uncommonly scarce, and the original value is tliereby 
greatly enhanced. From this melancholy aera, the page of the 
Mogul history hastens rapidly to its close, and the scene grows 
gradually darker, till at length it is extinguished in tenfold and 
total gloom. Indeed, of the Tartarian empire, in India, which 
flourished in its proudest zenith under the great Aurengzeb, it can 
hardly with propriety he said that it gradually declined: for, as no 
succeeding emperor arose, endowed with the same great military 
talents to defend, and animated by the same enlarged views of 
policy to govern, its vast extent, that empire may, with more pre- 
cision, be represented as rushing at once, by its own enormous 
weight, into general and irretrievable ruin. 1 have already dwelt 
too long, in the former part of this letter, on the events that im- 
mediately succeeded the invasion of Nadir Shah ; it will be suffi- 
cient in this place to add, that what was begun by the avaricious 
Nadir, was finally completed bythe ferocious Abdallah, who, after 
plundering the treasury of his master, led back his insatiable 
Afghans to Delhi to divide the remaining spoil, and riot on the 
refuse of the feast. In the general plunder the Mahrattas and the 
Rohillas (another tribe of Afghans) have since largely participated, 
and, at this day, hardly a vestige remains of that mighty empire, 
which was founded by the illustrious Timur, and established by 
the persevering fortitude of Baber ; which derived its most per- 
manent basis of glory from the wise regulations of Akber, and 
was carried to its greatest extent by the sword of the dauntless 
and politic Aurengzeb. 

In contemplating the various and astonishing revolutions which 
have, within the last fifty years, taken place throughout the whole 
continent of India, a wide and almost boundless range is opened 
to the historian. The principal events, so interesting and multi- 
VOL. I. G 
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farious, that are comprised within this period, and have led to 
those revolutions, I shall endeavour to record with fidelity, and 
to arrange in a regular and connected manner. Amidst the ne- 
cessary abridgement of so vast a mass of historical information, 
perspicuity will be my chief aim, and I have spared neither labour 
nor expcnce to procure authentic documents. But, above all. 
Gentlemen, in my relation of the transactions of the British 
Nation in India, it will be my highest ambition to preserve the 
character of an unbiassed and impartial hi.storian, totally free from 
the violence of either party, without the temporizing servility that 
disgusts, and the intemperate warmth that offends. It is my fixed 
resolution to adhere solely to the grand outlines of historical truth, 
by whose aweful dictates I mean on all occasions inflexibly to abide: 
all other influence the historian should disdain, all other praise is 
far below his notice. But, perhaps, it will be asked, — where, in 
the present state of affairs, is that truth to be found I answer, — 
in a diligent investigation and comparison of tlic most distinguished 
authors who have written on either side, and byjudicious and can- 
did abridgements of their respective works, — in Mr. Orme, and 
many of the writers specified in a former page, but principally in 
the honest unbiassed judgment of the upright, the moderate, 
and the discerning, of all parties, whose opinions I shall ever 
be anxious to obtain, and of whose praise I am most zealously 
ambitious. 

On this ground. Gentlemen, and on this ground only, I solicit 
your protection, for a work which the author has already felt to 
be both arduous and expensive ; far too arduous and expensive to 
be persevered in without tliat protection. Without a patron 
among the great and affluent, but not without friends among men 
of learning and integrity, I appeal, with some degree of confidence 
to that HONOURABLE BOARD, which has often extended its liberal 
indulgence to the laborious efforts of individuals, whose object 
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has been the diffusion of knowledge among mankind, and the 
extension of the blessings derived from it. I have the honour 
to be. 

Gentlemen, 


Woodford* 

15th March, 1790. 


Your obedient, 

humble Servant, 

THOMAS MAURICE. 


To the preceding Address, the subjoined Answer was, in a few 
days, returned. 


Rev. Sir, 

East-India Houttt Mareb» 1790 . 

Your Letter of the 15th instant, with the Proposals for pub- 
lishing by Subscription a History of the Empire of Hindostan, 
from the earliest periods, and requesting the Patronage of the 
Court of Directors of the East-India Company, has been laid be- 
fore them ; and I am directed to inform you, that they have resol- 
ved to subscribe for Forty Sets. 


I am. Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

THO. MORTON, Secretary. 


G a 


Rtv* Tbontii^ Mtju)ice, 
f^oodford. 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


BOOK I. 

COMPRISING THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE CREATION AND THE 
FLOOD ; AND CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF ANCIENT ASTRONOMI- 
CAL DETAILS. 


(’HAPTER 1. 

Of the Hindoo Cosmogony — Various Aciounls of it in different 
Sastras — A few >f those Accounts submitted t j the Reader — Some 
striking Circumstances of Similarity between th>' Hindoo, the He- 
braic, the Phucnician, the F.gvptian, and Grecian Systems (f 
the Cosmogony pointed out, as in their Account of the incumben r 
Wind, or Spirit, agitating the Any ss‘, Water being the 

PRIMEVAL Element ; of the Mundane Egc; ; and of the Prin- 
ciple of generative Love — OJ the Creation of the Jour great 
Casts, or Tribes. 


That rnystcrioii.s and frequently impenetrable* i;!ooni in whicli 
Fable and Superstition have united to veil tlie early periods of the 
history of all natioii.s, in a peculiar manner clouds the annals of 
ancient India. The allectionate gratitude or abject .servility of 
mankind in exalting to the rank of deities their hrst legislators 
and most di.stingui.shed hcroe.s, has been tiie source >)f those innu- 
merable difficulties which, on liis very outset, have never fai e I > 
assail the historian, and have been .so unifi rmly complained of by 
those of every age and of every reg’on. With more truth, lio v- 
ever, or with more justice, this complaint was never urged tlaii by 
him who now solicits the attention of the Public, and to whose lot 
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it has fallen to arrange the historical events of a country so little 
knovm to the ancients> and so lately only explored by the modems. 
In tracing back, through remote ages, the annals of those nations 
which inhabit the more polished regions of Europe, where public 
records are preserved with scrupulous fidelity, and are constantly 
open to the inspection of literary curiosity, if the task of the his- 
torian be arduous, end his path perplexed ; what must be the addi- 
tional labour and perplexity of him who strives to pierce the ten- 
fold obscurity of ancient Oriental records, involved as they are in 
the mazes of fiction, and buried deep in the bosom of mythology. 

This truth will be still more readily acknowledged, when the 
reader shall have reflected that these are the records of a people 
whose only genuine annals are written in a language long since ex- 
tinct, except among the sacred tribe who bear the name of Brahma ; 
of a people among whom an assumed pride of national distinction 
in a particular manner predominates ; and by whom the most un- 
precedented claims to antiquity are urged, not so much with the 
arrogance of vanity, as with the deliberate coolness of acknow- 
ledged superiority, and with the confidence of established right. 
If, in exploring and unfolding the antiquities of Northern king- 
doms, where the sallies of an enthusiastic imagination are less vio- 
lent and frequent, the path of the historian be confessedly rugged 
and obscure,* what superior difficulties must he have to encounter 
who is in search of truth amidst the endless labyrinth of Asiatic 
allegory ; in climes where policy and religion are inseparably 
blended throughout the same system ; where invention has ever 
flourished with uncommon vigour, and where fancy seems still to 
reign in the meridian of her gloiy. When, in his survey of the 
most early periods, the reader observes with astonishment the high 

* " The origin of nations is dark and fiibulous. Erery thing beyond that short period to 
whikh well-attested annals reach, is oiscvai, Ac.” Hist, of Scotland, Vol. 1. p. i. 
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pretensions to antiquity of the old Egyptians, who, in a long table 
of thir^ dynasties of ante-diluvian deities and post-diluvian mo- 
narchs, asserted their alliance with heroes, and their descent from 
gods ; * when he revolts at the multiplied fictions and exaggerated 
boasts of Chinese chronologers.'f' how will his patience be exer- 
cised, and how will he think his reason insulted by the lengthened 
details of Indian cosniogonists, and the superior assumption of 
Brahmin historiographers. 

Tedious and incredible, however, as those details are, and un- 
founded as probably are those assumptions, Voltaire and Bailly 
wanted neither credulity to admit their antiquity, nor confidence 
to defend their authenticity. In discussing the subject of Indian 
antiquities, a dagger of late years seems indirectly to have been 
aimed at the vitals of that Religion upon whose unshaken verity 
all our hopes of future existence and happiness depend. It is there- 
fore a subject which, in the course of this work, will occasionally 
claim our particular attention ; for as a great Orientalist, with an 
energy of expression becoming the subject, has remarked ; “ Either 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, all due allowances being made 
for a figurative Eastern style, are true, or the whole fabric of our 
national religion is false.”;}; 

A period of many millions of years, according to the Hindoo 
historians, has elapsed since the almighty fiat produced Creatiok. 
Of that magnificent event, we are informed, in the Ayeen Akbery,§ 
that there are no less than eighteen different opinions prevailing in 
Hindostan ; three of which that book enumerates, and affirms the 
last of the three to be the opinion most generally received. It is 
extracted from a book called Surya Sudhant ; a book containing 

* SynceUi Chronogniphia, p. J4, 55. 

t See Martinii Sinica Historla, p. it, and Du Halde’s General History of China, Vol. 
ni. p. So. 

t Aaiatic Reseaichei, vol I. p. 115. 
i See Ayeen Akbcry, vol. Ill p 6. 
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the true principles of the Hindoo astronomy: and it is there rdated, 
that towards the end of the Satya Yvg, or first revolution of the 
world, a' devout person, named Mydeyit, struck with awe and 
astonishment on a survey of the wonders of creation, became anxi- 
ously desirous to know the true history of that event, and for that 
purpose supplicated the sun * for the space of a thousand years. 
The illuminator of heaven and earth at length appeared to Myde- 
yit under a beautiful form, and asked him what was his desire. 
Mydeyit answered, “ Draw back the veil that conceals the won- 
ders of the stars and of the heavens ; discover to me the things that 
are hidden ; instruct me in the divine mysteries, and bestow upon 
the ignorant the light of knowledge." The celestial form replied, 
“ Emjdoy thyself in a certain place in worshipping me, when 
quickly a form shall appear, who will instruct thee in regard to 
these things.” At the appointed place, the promised figure appear- 
ed, and the substance of the information, as recorded in the book 
above mentioned, was, that the Almighty formed a bollm sphere of 
gold, composed of two parts, to which he imparted a ray of his own 
light, and it became the sun. The sun produced the twelve celes- 
tial signs, and the signs produced the four vedas. Then were 
created the moon, the akass, or letherial light, air, fire, water, 
EARTH, &c. I forbear to prolong this relation, because however 
indefatigable might have been the minister of Akber, in his efforts 
to procure authentic intelligence concerning the opinions of the 
Hindoos on this and other subjects, the English, in more modern 
times, have been still more successful in penetrating the obscurity 
that had so long veiled both their history and philosophy. 

From the more authentic sources of information which the la- 
borious researches of our own nation have discovered, I shall now 
proceed to exhibit, in as concise a manner as may be consistent 

* This may be considered as an additional proof that the sun was ancientiy penonified, 
and adored in Hindostan. 
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with perspicuity, the real sentiments entertained by the natives of 
Hindostan concerning the creation of the universe, and the forma- 
tion of its various inhabitants. In the survey of this subject we 
must principally be obliged to Mr. Holwcll and Sir William Jones, 
who have each favoured the public with a literal translation of a 
part of the sacred volumes which describes that event ; and it must 
be owned that, next to the Mosaic account, no description can pos- 
sibly be more interesting and magnificent. 

For the better comprehension of this extraordinary system, it is 
necessary to remind the reader that, according to their extensive 
conceptions, the earth we inhabit is but one of fifteen regions in- 
tended for the transmigration of spirits, or Dewtahs, who have fall- 
en from their original rectitude, and who are doomed successively 
to ascend from the lowest sphere of punishment and purgation to 
the most exalted mansion of purification and perfection. Upon 
this basis the whole system of that theology, which is so intimately 
blended with their earliest history, rests, and a proper attention 
to this circumstance, will serve as a perpetual clue to gpiide us 
through the most obscure and intricate avenues of that vast laby- 
rinth. We shall cease to deride the extravagant benevolence 
which erects hospitals foraged goats and cows, and which prepares 
luxurious banquets of sugar and rice for the humble progeny of ants 
and flies ; and we shall forbear to condemn, as rashness and insa- 
nity, the pious zeal which cherishes beneath an human roof the 
brood of envenomed snakes and noxious vermin.* 

The account with which Mr. Holwell favoured the public, at a 

• Ovington’s Voyage to Surat, p. apS. To the iiuraiice which thh author jelatcs of the 
Secretary of the brokers at Surat feeding a large snake, which daily came into his house, with 
biead and milk, on the idea that it was tenanted by the soul of his deceased father, may be 
added another, given by a more recent writer, who informs us, that, in 1761, Abdoola 
Khak, one of the Rohilla princes, having taken the habit of a Fakeer, expired by the bite 
of a tnake, which iie affected in a similar manner to cherish. See History of the Rohilla Af- 
ghans, p. 160, 
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very early period of our inquiry into the genuine theology and his- 
tory of India (a circumstance which will induce evety candid 
reader to overlook the unavoidable errors in his book), commences 
with a description of the creation of the Angelic Beings themselves. 
The formation, however, of Man, and of the Earth which he in- 
habits, is the more immediate object of our present research, and 
to that event I shall confine myself, after presenting the reader 
with a short account of this first operation of omnipotent power, 
and a specimen or two of the style of the sacred volume which Mr. 
Holwell professedly translates ; I presume with accuracy. At all 
events, I do not think myself at liberty wholly to omit his narra- 
tion. 

" God is One — Creator of all that is.-— God is like a perfect 
SPHERE,* without beginning or end The eternal one, ab- 

sorbed in the contemplation of his own perfections, in the fullness 
of time, resolved to participate his glory and essence with beings 
capable of feeling and sharing his beatitude, and of administering 
to his gloiy. These beings then were not. — The eternal one 
willed — And they WERE."-t- 

Thenewly created beings, according to the sacred records of In- 
dia, were fonned capable of perfection ; but with the powers of 
imperfection ; both depending on their voluntary choice. A con- 
siderable part of the angelic bands rebelled, and were cast, toge- 
ther with Mahasoor, their leader, the Indian Lucifer, into the 
Onderah, or abyss of intense darkness, where they continued for 
an immense period in penal torments. At the earnest intercession, 
however, of the Dewtah that remained faithful, those fallen spi- 
rits were at length released, and placed in such a state of proba- 


* This comparison of the Deity to atPHEss, or circle* that most ancient Egyptian 
symbol of dnty* in my opinion gives the stamp of authenticity to this account of Mr. 
Holwell. 

f HolwellN Historical Events* Part. II. p. 15. 
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tion as might enable them, by adequate exertions, gradually to as- 
cend to that glorious height of happiness and distinction from 
which they fell. The eternal one, after the promulgation of this 
command, is said to have retired into himself, and to Iiave become 
invisible for the space of five thousand years. At the end of this 
period he manifested himself again, resumed the throne of light, 
and appeared in his glory. The faithful angelic bands celebrated 
his return in shouts of joy and songs of gladness. The various 
BooitUNS, or spheres of purgation and purification, are then instan- 
taneously created, and the several bestial and human forms ap- 
pointed for the rebel Dewtah's performance of the spiritual Jour- 
ney of the metempsychosis. Among bestial forms, the most dis- 
tinguished by divine favour, is that of a cow ; but the chief state 
of trial and probation is to be in the form of mhued, or man. 

Quitting, however, this extensive range of speculation, and those 
imaginary sphere.s, let us confine our inquiries to the formation of 
this substantial globe of earth, of the various elements of which it 
is composed, and of its delegated sovereigns, the human race. 

The Hindoos, convinced that the world was made by one god, 
yet at the same time having certain ancient traditions, descended 
down to them from their patriarchal ancestors, that in tlie unity 
of the godhead there are three distinct hypostases, ha\o imagined 
three divine and holy beings, as agents in the creation, whom they 
call Brahma, Veeshnu, and Mahadeo, or Seeva. Not able by the 
strength of natural reason to cemprehend this wonderful di.stinr- 
tion in the divine nature, and having forgotten the genuine allu- 
sion of those traditions that revealed it, they are reduced to the 
necessity of admitting the absurdity of a cre.ated god, in Brah- 
ma, whom at the same time they stillinvest' with the name and attri- 
butes of a CREATOR. Veeshnu and Seeva, are his assistants in that 
stupendous work; and thus they are depicted in Mr. Holwell's first 
plate, illustrative of the Hindoo cosmogony: there Brahma is re- 
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presented recumbent on a lotos leaf,* and floating upon the bound- 
less waters of the chaos, while Veeshnu and Seeva are depicted 
attendant, in postures of devout admiration. There cannot be a 
stronger attestation than is thus ^ven to the truth of the Mosaic 
histoiy ; for what is Brahma floating on the chaos, and recumbent 
upon the sacred lotos, or water lily, but the spirk of God moving upon 
the face (f the waters f 

Having thus fully in this place, and still more extensively in the 
Indian Antiquities explained myself on the subject of this their 
trinity of created Gods, I shall not farther interruptthethread of the 
narration by discussions concerning their functions and attributes; 
but throughout this history, shall speak of them according to the 
preverted sentiments of modem Brahmins. Brahma, Veeshnu, 
and Seeva, then, are thethree primordial beings who, earliest of all 
others, were produced from the divine essence, and they allegori- 
cally shadow out the Almighty Power to create, to preserve, and 
to change, or destroy. 

The following is the substance of a passage descriptive of the 
same event, which was literally translated by Sir W. Jones from 
the beginning of the Manava Sastra, in which Menu, the son of 
Brahma, addresses the sages who consulted him upon the subject 
of the formation of the universe. Sir William, in my humble opi- 
nion injudiciously, supposes a part of this description to be a direct 
paraphrase of the Mosaic account. Menu informs his inquirers, 


• Sir W. Jones in this pUcc corrects a small mistake of Mr. fjolivell, who writes a beetle 
leaf-, but Sir William s-iys it should be the leaf of the lotos, for which it is evidently intend- 
ed by a bad paijitrr: that the beetle is not regarded at a sarred plant, whereas the lotos it 
liolden in that light throughout Hindostan, Thi^, and Nepaul, as it was anciently in Egypt; 
and that .a native of Nepaul paid his obeisance to that plant, on entering his study at Calcutta, 
where the fine plants and beautiful flowers lay for examination. The lotos is elegantly de- 
scribed by Savary, in his twenty-third letter on Egypt, where it abounds. In the Hssto- 
r ades it is called the cooling flower, which is distressed by the appearance of day, and is 
afraid of tlie stars, Heetopades, p. »8i. 
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•• that this worid was all darkness undiscemible, undistinguishable, 
altogetheras in a profound sleep; till the self-existent invisible God, 
making it manifest with five elements, and other glorious forms, 
perfectly dispelled the gloom. Desiring to raise up creatures by 
an emanation from his own essence, he first created the waters, and 
impressed them with the power of motion: by that power was 
produced a golden egg, blazing like a thousand stars, in which 
was born Brahma, the great parent of all rational beings, i hat 
WHICH IS, the invisible cause, self-existing, but unperceived ! That 
divinity having dwelt in the egg through revolving years, himself 
meditating upon himself, divided it into two equal parts ; and 
from those halves he formed the heavens and the earth, placing 
In the midst the subtil aether, the eight points of the world, and 
the permanent receptable of waters."* This doctrine will appear 
to many as a strange compound of tnie and false theology, and 
as veiy apparently exhibiting the blended principles of the He- 
braic and other ancient, but less pure, systems of the cos- 
mogony. 

It w ill presently be seen, that I am by no means an advocate fot 
the chronological extravagances of the credulous and superstitious 
priests of brahma ; yet it would be unjust and absurd to refuse to 
their claims in favour of their sacred vedas the honour of very 
remote antiquity ; an antiquity equal, if not prior, to the most 
venerable writings of the world. The superior authenticity, how- 
ever, of the Mosaic history is by no means affected by this con- 
cession : it derives, on the contrary, a proud addition of strength 
and lustre from the congenial archives of this great and ancient 
nation. That an alphabet existed in India, and that the vedas 
were written in an age previous to tlie exodus of the children of 
Israel from Egypt, and consequently at a period long ante- 
cedent to that in which Moses, at the command, and, as I be- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 1. p. a 
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lieve, by the inspiration of God, commenced his histoiy of the 
world, itmight appear presumptuous to assert; and yet for such an 
opinion there are the most solid grounds. There is neither ab- 
surdity, nor impiety, in supposing the wonderful and complicated 
devinaoara character, in which they are composed, and which 
the Braliinins say was revealed to man by a voice from heaven, to be 
the shatt cred remains of an ante-diluvian alphabet, bequeathed to the 
Indians by the virtuous son of Noah, who first took up his abode 
in this secluded and happy region of the earlh. However, specu- 
lation apart, that the Vedas were written in the most early periods 
of tlie post-diluvian ages that ran possibly be reconciled to ourcon- 
ception of the establishment of society, the growth of science, and 
the culti\ ation of language, is a truth most evident, on a compari- 
son (and I assert it on the authority of one who has made that com- 
parison) ofthose hallowed volumes with othercompositionsin Sans- 
creet, with i he various Sastras, or commentaries on those volumes, 
with the I’uranas, or books of Hindoo science, and with their sa- 
cred dramas, many of which are at least two thousand years old.* 
It would be extremely difficult to prove that the writings of Moses 
were ever seen by the learned of India, even through the corrupt- 
ed medium of Zoroaster; much more, that they were either ge- 
ner.illy known, or had ever become the subject of particular inves- 
tigation Every attempt, therefore, to derive the principles of 
their tlieology from a fountain who.se stream might never have 
reached India in those remote airas, however well intended, is an 
injudicious sacrifice of truth to hypothesis, and will by no means 
bring a'ly new acquisitions of honour or strength to the cause of 
that religion we profess, which, as it stands in no need of such ad- 
ditional support from other theological codes, so nelthercan its eter- 
nal verity be shaken by the vague, baseless, and visionary chimeras 
that distinguish the Brahmanian system of exaggerated chronology. 

* Asiatic Researches, toI. I. p. 238. 258. 
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It is much more wise, safe, and candid, to acknowledge the ge- 
neral prevalence in those most earlyperiods, and among those most 
ancient nations, of certain traditions common to all, relative to the 
first origin of the material world, which might have been revealed 
to Adam, in the state of innocence, when the Almighty condescend- 
ed, both personally and by the angels, his divine heralds, to hold 
communion with his new-formed creature, who was made in the 
image of the heavenly artist. For whence otherwise could arise 
the universal notion, which indiscriminately prevailed among them, 
of the vast watery abyss, over which a dark and turbid wind brood- 
ing, gave to matter its first motion, the gradual production of 
light, of the other elements of nature, of the celestial orbs, of the 
various vegetable produce of the earth, of the brute species, and, 
finally, of that more noble being who was to be the lord of the 
creation. The order in which the various parts of the mundane 
system were produced, accordingto the Phoenician, Chaldaean, and 
Egyptian systems of the cosmogony, is in general so exactly con- 
formable to that in which the Hebrew legislator describes their 
formation, that it is impossible to deny their originating from one 
source alike common to all. In this opinion many learned and 
pious men have concurred, and the subject is ably handled by 
Dr. Jackson, in the first volume of the Chronological Antiqui- 
ties,* who has enumerated and displayed the various notions of 
the cosmogony entertained by the most ancient nations ; but the 
Indian cosmogony is unfortunately not once mentioned, nor, in- 
deed, were its true principles known in any extent till many years 
after the period iu which he wrote. To the authority of this learn- 
ed chronologist, who was a profound scholar in Greek literature, 
but totally unacquainted with the Oriental tongues, may be added 
that of bishop Cumberland, -f who was deeply versed in both the 

* SecChronol. Antiq. vol. 1 . p. 19. 

t See also Cumbeiland’s editioa of Sanchoniatho,p, 56. 
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Chaldaic and Arabic languages* and who was of opinion, that the 
true system both of theology and of the cosmogony, was known 
and remained uncorrupted in the progeny of the virtuous Shem, 
hut was debased and degraded, even to the denial of the agency of 
a supreme being in the formation of the world, in the abandoned 
and idolatrous posterity of Ham. Darkness, water, and a strong 
impulsive wind agitating the abyss, are circumstances congenial to 
all the ancient systems of cosmogony, as will presently be more par- 
ticularly c\inced; and 1 shall only add in this place, in regard to 
water's being so universally represented by them as the primitive 
element, and first work of the creative power, that this was the basis 
of the Ionian philosophy ; it being the first principle of Thales, 
as Cicero relates, " aquam esse initium renim • and it may be 
added, that as the Greeks thought water was the origin of whatever 
exists, so they imagined that every thing would be dissolved into 
water again. In this, however, they differ from the Hindoos, who 
hold an opinion somewhat conformable to that which Christianity 
inculcates, that the dissolution of the world shall be effected by a 
general conflagration, or, in the words of the sacred Sastra of In- 
dia, that Skeva, with the ten spirits of dissolution, shall roll a co- 
met under the moon, which shall involve all things in fire, and re- 
duce the world to ashes. The ancient jsoets, who couched under 
allegorical allusions the real system of theology, make the gods 
.swear by the waters of Styx, as the most ancient and venerable ob- 
ject in the circle of nature, an oath whose tremendous obligations 
were never to be violated. This oath occurs frequently in Homer, 
and it will be remembered that Pindar begins his first and finest 
odeby declaring, Aptfov fitv vSup* Notdaring,therefore,forthereasons 
just mentioned, to assert that the Brahmins had ever seen the Mo- 
•saic History, I am inclined still to adhere to the opinion recently 


Cicdo, Dc Nat. Deor. Jib. i. caj>. lo. 


f Vide Fuid. Olymp. Ode I. 
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submitted to the reader, and to suppose that part of the foregoing 
description, which bears so strong a resemblance to the cosmogo- 
ny of Moses, to have been the result of primeval traditions, and pa- 
triarchal records. 

Those who are too fondly attached to the old exploded hypo- 
thesis of deducing from Egypt the Indian mythology and sciences, 
and who scruple not to search even into the fabulous history of 
that ancient country for circumstances corroborative of tlicir 
opinion, will probably be inclined to deduce the doctrine promul- 
gated in the remaining part of the preceding quotation from the 
Manava Sastra, and especially that of the mundane egg, from him 
who, according to all profane authorit}^ from Sanchoniatho down- 
wards, was its real author ; from the elder Taut or Hurmes, who 
flourished in Egypt near four hundred years before the second of 
that name, prime minister and counsellor of Osiris ; the renown- 
ed, but perhaps imaginary, invader of India. Of the elder Hermfs, 
it was one of the established maxims, that the world was ovtFORM ; 
and hence the oval figure of many of the oldest temples of Egypt. 
The resemblance of opinion, however, in this and in many other 
instances, between the inhabitants of India, and those of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, but particularly Egypt, is so striking, that I 
hope the reader will pardon me for going, at some detail, into the 
investigation of a subject which indeed is not foreign to our re- 
searches, but intimately connected with that which we are at pre- 
sent considering. 

Of the various systems of the cosmogony, according to the Hin- 
doo writers, .scarcely any one has been hitherto exhibited to the 
public in all the various accounts from India, which does not men- 
tion the importance of the egg in the production of creation In 
the Ayeen Akber^, the conjunction of Brahma and Terce is said 
to have produced an egg, which Mahadco divided into two j)arts: 
of one half the Dewtahs, or all celestial beings, were formed ; of 

l2 
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the remaining half, all terrestrial beings. The idea of the golden 
sphere above mentioned, probably took its rise from the same 
source ; and even the great triple divinity, Brahma, Veeshnu, and 
Seeva, are in other Hindoo treatises of the cosmogony said to have 
been formed from three eggs, dropped from the womb of Bhava- 
ni, the first created woman, and consort of Seeva, the last person 
in the divine triad. It is Eusebius, in the third chapter of his Evan- 
gelical Preparation, who acquaint us that the Egyptians consider- 
ed an egg as the apt symbol of the world, and from them this doc- 
trine, together with many Eastern superstitions, was by Orpheus, 
in succeeding ages, introduced into Greece. Hence the aov ’'O^^Mor 
became a subject of great celebrity among both poets and philoso- 
phers. 

This doctrine of the primeval egg, however, was neither peculiar 
totheEgyptians nor to theIndians,forthe Phoenicians believed their 
Zophasemin,* or the heavenly intelligences, which were the ob- 
jects of their adoration, to be oviform, and, according to Plutarch,”}- 
worshipped an egg in the oigia of Bacchus, as an image of the 
world. In the same traditionary opinion that the world was made 
from an egg, or at least bore a great resemblance to it, many other 
nations of the ancient world coincided, and they supported the 
propriety of the allegory not only from the perfection of its exter- 
nal form, but fancifully extended the allusion even to its internal 
composition ; comparing the pure white shell to the fair expanse 
of heaven ; the fluid transparent white to the circumambient air ; 
and the more solid yolk to the central earth. 

As Brahma, the first person in the Hindoo triad of deity, was 
produced from an egg, so it is not a little remarkable that the very 
same kind of origin, in the hymns attributed to Orpheus, is allot- 

* Zophasemin is derived by Bochart from the Hebrew word ^^phe, signifying specta* 
tors, observers; and Samajim, heaven. 

t Vide Pint, in Sympos, lib. 3. quest. 3. et Macrob. Sat. lib. 7, c. 16 , 
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ted to the first-bom deity, denominated • Phanes by the Greeks r 
and it should not be forgotten, that, in the Orphic mysteries, the 
egg was considered as the emblem of generation and fecundity ; 
whence it probably arose that the egg was also of principal im- 
portance in the sacrifices to Cybele, the fruitful molber of the 
gods 

Aristophanes has a passage in which he is thought, under a co- 
mic veil, to have given the true system of the ancient Atheistical 
cosmogony. He describes all as one vast chaos,-!* unlimited and 
profound, over which darkness, brooding with sable wings, depo- 
sited the first egg of wind in the ample bosom of Erebus, whence, 
in process of time, with the force of an impetuous whirlwind, issued 
AMIABLE LOVE, rcsplenck'nt with wings of gold, which, mingling 
in embrace with the turbid chaos, engendered men and animals, 
and produced the earth, the heavens, and even the immortal gods ; 
an origin by no means unsuitable to such degraded beings as w^e 
the Grecian deities ! These instances are sufficient to prove that the 
notion of the mundane egg, floating upon the expanse of waters*, 
was not peculiar to the Hindoos, and though it may be impos- 
sible to dcci Jt‘ with which of these nations the idea more immedi- 
ately originated, we know the whole system to be only a perver- 
sion, tlirough the prevailing physics of the East, of that ancient 
and universal tradition, that at the beginning of time the eternal 
Spirit, “ dove-like, sate brooding o'er the vast abyss."-|- 

But there remain other circumstances of pointed similitude in 
sentiment between the Hindoos and their neighbours in the ancient 
world, concerning the formation of the earth, and the elements of 

• By Phanes the Greeks nteant the sun, so sailed man w 

-f Xaa; m mm £p«Co( Tf Wfvrtr, ks» Tmfrmpvf $vfve 
Ti} anft efm*of w EftCw mmtfQTi M9hito$t 

Tmtu TfUTtrop vw9Hfii>n» Nv( n tnf, See, 

Z Paradise Lost. Aristophanes in Avibus. t. 697. 
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nature, which equally merit our attention. We have seen the 
CHAOS, the “ rudis indigestaque moles." The relation which fol- 
lows will lead us on still farther in our progressive review of this 
grand event, in which all the operations of creative love, men- 
tioned ill the Orphic theology, are minutely recorded. In the 
prefatory dissertation to Mr. Dow's translation of Ferishtah, to 
which, for a reason elsewhere assigned, I have been very guarded in 
making reference, there is a passage affirmed to be literally trans- 
lated from a sastra, or commentary on the Vedas, written by the 
great Veias or Vyasa, very similar, except in the circumstance of 
excluding the agency of a divine being, in the account of the crea- 
tion to that last quoted, which I shall insert here witli more con- 
fidence, because in a most sublime hymn of Sir W. Jones, ad- 
dressed to Narayen,* in which the Hindoo doctrines upon this 
subject are oxprcvssly stated to be inc'rporated, I observe the very 
sahie .sentiments adhered to. I shall first, however, pre.sent the 
reader with an abridgement of the original cosmogony of Taut, as 
I find it literally translated from Eusebius in bishop Cumberland’s 
edition of Sanchoniatho.'f which the reader may compare with 
that of Veias. and fr^m that comparison form what inference he 
pleases. “ The principle of the universe was a dark and windy air, 
or a wind made of dark air, and a turbulent evening chaos. These 
things were boundless, and for a long time had neither limit nor 
form ; but when this wind fell in love with its own principles, and 
a mixture was made, that mixture was ca’.’e.i desire. This mix- 
ture completed, was the beginning of ti e making of all things. 
But that wind did not know its own production ; and of this, with 
that Wind, was begotten Mot, which s.jnie call Mud, others, the 
putrefaction of a watery combinat on. And of this came all the 
seed of this building, and the generation of the universe. But 

* See that b^mn in the Asi tic Miscelljtiy* vol. I. p. 24. 

t Cumberland’s SanchoiiiathOf p. 2* 
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there were certain animals which had no sense, out of which were 
begotten intelligent animals, who were called Zophesamin, that is, 
the overseers of heaven, and were formed alike in the shape of ait 
E oo. Thus shone out M6t, the sun and the moon, the less and the 
greater stars." 

We are informed in the Indian Sastra, that affection (by 
which is doubtless meant the K/ua; of the Greek philosophers) 
dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of three different kinds ; 
the creative, the preserving, and the destructive ; in other words, 
it was displayed in the agency of Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva. 
“ The affection*bf God produced Power, and Power, at a proper 
conjunction of Time and Fate, embraced Goodnc.ss, and generated 
Matter." It is worthy of remark, that the Sanscrcet word used for 
matter, and inserted at the bottom of the page, is Mohat : and the 
Plioenician term used by Sanchoniatiio in his account of the cos- 
mogony of Taut, or Thoth, we see is M6t. Now tlie learned Bo- 
chart, commenting upon this passage of the Plux'nician author, 
derives M6t from an Arabic root, signifying the first matter of 
things. Bishop Cumberland, upon the same passage, somewhat 
differs from Bochart, imagining MSt to be derived from anotlier 
Arabic verb, implying to steep, or macerate in water, whence, he 
observes, the noun formed from that verb signifies the solution 
thereby produced, or, in the language of physicians, a mucilage. 
If Mohat be in reality a word of Arabic derivation, it is a circiim- 
-stance which seems to shake Mr. Richardson’s assertion, that no 
Arabic words were introduced into Hindostan earlier than the pe- 
riod of the invasion of that country by the Calipli Al Valid, m the 
eighth century, or rather it will prove, what is far more important, 
that all the languages of the earth are derived from one grand 
primeval alphabet, which was once general, like its religion, till, 
like that religion, in its progress to remote countries and to dis- 
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tant generations, its original simplicity and purity were debased 
and corrupted by mankind. 

But to proceed in the account which this' Sastra gives of the cos- 
mogony: “ From the opposite actions of the creative and destruc- 
tive qualities in matter self-motion first arose. These discordant 
actions produced the Akass,* which invisible element possessed the 
quality of conveying sound ; it produced air, a palpable element ; 
fire, a visible element ; water, a fluid element ; and earth, a solid 
element. The Akass dispersed itself abroad. Air formed the at- 
mosphere ; fire, collecting itself, blazed forth in the host of hea- 
ven ; water rose to the surface of the earth, bein^forced from be- 
neath by the gravity of the latter element. Thus broke forth the 
world from the veil of darkness in which it was formerly compre- 
hended. Order rose over the universe. The seven heavens were 
formed, and the seven worlds were fixed in their places ; there to 
remain till the great dissolution, when all things shall be absorbed 
into God.-f 

In the manuscript translation of a very curious pooraun on the 
Indian cosmogony, obligingly submitted to my inspection by Mr. 
Halhed, the order, by which the Deity proceeded in the produc- 
tion of all created objects, is somewhat varied. In this authentic 
Sanscreet treatise, the “ independent Spirit, whose essence is eter- 
nal, sole, and self-existent," is represented, as, in the first place, 
giving birth to a certain pure aztherial light , — “ a light, not per- 
ceptible to the elementaiy sense, but extracted from the all-compre- 
hensive essence of his own perfections." The Deity then assuming 


* The Akass is iu another part of this Dissei tation cxpUinei] to be a kind of celestial ele- 
ment, pure, impalpable, and unresisting, in which the planets move, and seems to be of kin- 
dred with the doctrine of air rarified into xthcr, maintained by the Stoic philosophers, 
f See the extract from the Bedang Shaster, as it is there called, inserted in Dow’s Prefa- 
tory Dissertation, vol. I. p. 45. 
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e form apparently, but not realljk masculine, for the Deity is pro- 
perly of no sex, caused to emane from himself “ an immeasurable 
torrent of water," and he preserved it suspended by his almighty 
power. By the same prolific energy, eggs without number, bear- 
ing the shape of the primordial matter, were generated, and float- 
ed upon that mighty abyss. From these eggs, denominated in San- 
screet Brahmandel, that is, the coverings and integuments of the 
various objects of which the universe is composed,-Brahma,Veeshnu. 
and Seeva, and all the train of celestial beings, sprang first into 
existence. Brahma is described to be of a black, Veeshnu of a red, 
and Seeva of a white complexion. The eight spheres, the residence 
of created beings, are then .successively formed by Brahma, invest- 
ed with the almighty pov^er ; and creation is complete. 

Tlie.se different and somewhat discordant relRtion.s of the cos- 
mogony among the Indians, may, I conceive, be accounted for in 
the general notion prevailing among them, but by no means pecu- 
liar to the race of llindostan, that there have been numerous and 
successive creations, dissolutions, and renovations of the mundane 
system. The relation just exhibited, refers to the original crea- 
tion of all things : the creation of the existing world is called the 
lotos creation, or that which took place when Brahma awoke from 
his slumber of a thousand years upon the leafy bed of the lotos, 
gliding upon the surface of the gently agitated waters. 

I have before remarked the connection which subsists between 
the theology and early history of the Hindoos : but as the follow- 
ing circumstances seemed rather to belong to the latter than the 
former, although explanatory of both, I reserved them for consi- 
deration in this place. In another part of the Sastra, inserted in 
Mr. Dow's Preface, Brahma, having at the command of God created 
the world, is represented as lost in amazement at the wonders of 
his own creation, and trembling for its safety, exclaims, “ O immor- 
tal Brahm ! who shall preserve from destruction those things which 

VOL. I. K 
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behold?" Immediately, we areinfoamed, a spiritq/'B blug colour 
issued jrom bis numtb, wbo was Bisben, the preserver, or, in other 
words, Veeshnu, and exclaimed aloud, I will. Similar to this there 
is a veiy remarkable passage in Porphyry, extracted by Dr. Cad- 
worth, in that part of his Intellectual System where he vindicates 
the ancient Egyptians from the charge of Atheism, brought against 
them by Eusebius, in which particular mention is made of a great 
divini^, whom he asserts they believed to have been (what Brahma 
in reality was in India) the Atifimfye;, or spiritual architect of the 
world. This was the supreme and uncreated god Cneph, who, 
while the inhabitants of the Lower Egypt were plunged in the most 
degrading idolatry, was worshipped at Thebais in Upper Egypt 
with the purest rites ; and'whom, he says, they symbolically re- 
presented by the figure of a being dark blue complexion, holding 
a girdle and a sceptre, with a royal plume upon his head, and 
thrusting forth from bis mouth an egg. From this egg there pro- 
ceeded another deity, whom they denominated Ptiia ; a term 
which Dr. Cudworth remarks is at present used among the Copts 
to signify the divine being. Now it is not a little remarkable, that 
a dark blue tint, approaching to black, as his name signifies, was 
the complexion of Creeshna, who is considered by the Hindoos not 
so much an Avatar, as the person of the great Veeshnu himself 
in an human form. Indeed the same dark cserulean tint, alluding 
probably to the colour of that primordial flood upon which Nara- 
YEN, or the spirit of Biahme, moved in the beginning of time, 
distinguished all the Indian Avatars ; but in a peculiar manner 
belonged to Veeshnu : whence it happens. Sir W. Jones informs 
us.* *' that in the great reservoir, or cistern, of Catmandu, the 
capital of Nepaul, there is placed, in a recumbent posture, a 
large well-jnoportioned image of blue marble, representing Na- 


* Aiiatk ReMsrehn, y»1. I. p. s6i. 
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nyiHi, floating on liw 'vratars." This digeossion will not, 1 hope, 
appear totally hrekvant of my subject, particularly when I inform 
the reader that bishop Cumberland * deduces the term Cneph from 
a word which in Arabic signifies to preserve, or to cover any 
but especially vtith wings ; an idea, adds the bishop, who wrote 
before the modern discoveries in India, and had never heard ol 
Veeshnu, which is wry applicable to the great Preserver of men 
This explanatory remark compels me to make this digression a 
little longer ; for although in the words of Plutarch, in his treatise 
De Iside et Osiride, who expressly asserts the god Cneph to be 
without beginning and without end, and that the inhabitants of 
Thebais, who worshipped the deity in such purit> , were excused 
from paying the public taxes, levied to defray the charges of main- 
taining the sacred animals adored in Upper Egypt, I have called 
that divinity supreme, uncreated, and eternal ; yet, in succeeding 
ages, was this pure worship of Cneph, the one God, the great cause 
and preserver of all things, changed into an idolatrous adoration of 
the dragon, or winged serpent, Cnuphis, whose superb temple at 
Elcphantina in Upper Egypt is described by Strabo, -j- and of which 
the extensive ruins, even yet awefully magnificent, were visited by 
a modem traveller. It was usual with the less ancient Egyptians^ 
after they had thus degenerated from the simplicity of their origi- 
nal theology, to represent the supreme being and his attributes by 
" >rious emblems and hieroglyphics. They depicted Cneph in the 
form of a serpent, which was with them, as with the Inmans, the 
emblem of eternity, and they added to the body of the serpent the 
head of the sharp-sighted hawk. Their ideas being thus pervert- 
ed, they, by degrees, lost sight of the divine original, and at 
length, as I have before had frequent occasion to remark, was too 


* Cumberland’! Sanchoniatho, p. Edit, 

1 Strabonib Geographta» p. 774. Edit. 1549. 9 !>. 
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generally the case in the ancient world, adored the symbol for the 
reality. In confirmation of what has been said above, a passage 
from Phiio>Biblius in Eusebius may be adduced, where Epeis, 
their greatest hierophant and scribe, is said to have asserted, that 
the earliest and most venerated of the Egyptian gods was a ser- 
pent, “ having a hawk's head, beautiful to look upon, who, if he 
open his eyes, fills the universe with light in his first-born region; 
if he wink, it is darkness."* How great and how general was the 
veneration of serpents in ancient times throughout Hindostan is 
evident in every page of their mythologic history, in which al- 
most every fabulous personage of note is represented either as 
grasping, or as environed with, a serpent. Whoever consults the 
engravings of the hieroglyphic figures of Salsette, given in the se- 
venth volume of the Archasologia, or Mr. Holwell’s descriptive 
and characteristic plates of theGentoo festivals, will perceive this 
truth in the clearest point of view. It appears, however, as if this 
profound veneration of the serpentile tribe had, in the present pe- 
riod, subsided into a dread and horror of that animal ; for the Ge- 
bennum, or hell of the Hindoos, according to Mr. Halhed, is com- 
po.sed of serpents ; and the seven inferior boobuns, or spheres of 
punishment, are asserted to be inhabited by an infinite variety of 
serpents, de.scribcd in every monstrous figure that the imagina- 
tion can suggest.-^ From the same cause it arose that such par- 
ticular mention is made of serpents by the Pandeets, in the account 
of the creation prefixed to the Code of Gentoo Laws. The pro- 
bable origin of serpent worship, has been before frequently un- 
veiled by me ; and I shall now add, that^oj.t/Wy all the ideas enter- 
t.iiiiod in the Eastern world of the superior wisdom and eminence 

* S jc the whole pas:>.igc of Philo-Biblius, as given by Eusebius, quoted by the bishop in. 
llie same p.ige (14) as rcioried to before. 

■t See Mr. H.ilhcd’s Preia -e to the Code of Gentoo Laws, and also the Brahmins’ Preface 
t'> tlic nme Code, p. 39, 4(5. Quarto edit. 



aaumg dte brute creation, of that reptile, have originated in, and 
are to be traced up to one source : I mean, that kindred and prime- 
val error which possessed the minds of our grand parents in favour 
of the first serpent, and was the means of both expelling them- 
selves, and excluding their posterity, from the delights of Paradise. 

On the ancient sculptures and medals, allusive to the cosmo- 
gony, these hieroglyphic symbols, the egg and the serpent, perpetu- 
ally occur in very great variety ; single and combined. That fa- 
mous representation of the mundane egg, encompassed by the 
genial folds of the acathodaimok, or good serpent, and sus- 
pended aloft in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, is well known to 
antiquaries. The Deus lunus ovatus Heliopolitanus, or the divine 
egg with the lunar crescent, adored at Heliopolis, in Syria, is ano- 
ther relick of this ancient superstition, too curious to be passed 
unnoticed here ; and, for the inspection of the reader, both these 
emblematical designs are engraved on plate II. of this volume. 
The most remarkable, however, of these symbolical devices is that 
erected, and at this day to be seen, in one of the temples of Japan. 
The temple itself, in which this fine monument of Oriental genius 
is elevated, is called Dai-bod, and stands in Meaco, a great and 
flourishing city of Japan. The principal image in this design dis- 
plays itself in the form of a vast bull, the emblem of prolific heai 
and the generative energy by which creation was formed, butting 
with its horns against the egg, which floated on the waters of the 
abyss. The statue of the bull itself is formed of massy gold, w ith 
a great knob on its back, and a golden collar about its neck, em- 
bossed with precious stones. The fore feet of the animal are re- 
presented as resting upon that egg,andhis hinder feet are iinincrsetl 
amidst stone and earth mixed together, the symbo of a chaotic 
mass, under which and the egg appears a considerable quantity of 
water, kept in a hoHow stone. The basis of the whole is a square 
altar, the foot of which is engraved with many ancient Japanese 
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cT)aracters ; And t<ound that foot, in M. D'Hancarville’s etlgrai/hig, 
are two natives of that country prostrate, and adoring it.* I 
thougiit the whole so exceedingly curious, especially as M. D'Han- 
carville's book is too scarce and costly to be in every body's hands, 
that I have had it also engraved on the same plate. The attitude 
of the bull, the suppliant posture of the worshippers, and the spirit 
and expression conspicuous throughout the whole image, afford no 
contemptible specimen of the proficiency in sculpture of the an- 
cient Japanese. 

In the preceding pagesareenumeratedmostof the systems relative 
to the cosmogony, prevalent throughout the kingdoms of the an- 
cient world,as they are delivered down to us in theproductionsattri- 
butedtoSanchoniatho,Hesiod, Orpheus, Aristophanes, and other ce- 
lebrated Pagan writers, who seem scrupulously to forbear mention- 
ing,inthcirvHriousaccount8,theawefulnameofGoD, and to be desi- 
rous of excluding from thosesystems the great Architect himself, by 
whose sole and powerful agency universal nature burst forth into 
being, from any share in his own creation. But f ir from these 
pages, which are intended to be equally faithful to the great out- 
lines of the Indian history, and those of the Mosaic narration, be 
the dreadful blasphemy against God and against reason, either that 
this world of necessity existed from all eternity, or, when it began 
to exist, ^^as only the blind production of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms : far be it, I say, from these pages even to record, without 
expressions of the most marked indignation, so degrading an hy- 
pothesis as that this fair fabric of nature, and all the beautiful and 
harmonious arrangement of its various parts, was tlie oflfepring of a 
gloomy chaos, self-agitated, and animated by the powerful breath 
of no supreme demiurgic spirit. In fact, the agitations of an abyss 
of intense darkness, however violent,could produce nothing but in- 
creased disorder, rnd only generate profounder gloom. 

• See M. D'Hancamlle’s Rechtrehes sur 1 « Origine des Arts. vo). I. p. 65. 
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Toth^'etemal honour of the Hindoos, be it observed, that inde<- 
pendently of a certain alloy of allegory and physics, which are for 
ever manifested in all their writings, their accounts of the cos- 
mogony approach nearest, of all those that have descended dow'i 
to us from antiquity, to the tlieory of the Hebrew legislator. To 
that theory, equally distinguished by its sublimity and simplicity, 
we should be guilty of the utmost injustice, if, after having exhi- 
bited so extensive and minute an account of the various hypo- 
theses of the cosmogony, according to profane writers, we were 
to pass by its distinguishing exceUencies, wholly unnoticed. In 
noticing them, however, I shall endeavour to follow the example 
of conciseness set me by the great historian himself, who relates 
the grandest events in nature, in the most easy and unaffected, but 
at the same time in the most interesting and energetic language. 
In that system we find no vain glorious assumptions ; no needless 
circumlocution ; no intricate mythology to be unravelled. Mose.-! 
equally disdains to obscure truth with the veil of mysterj', as to 
array her in the gaudy dress of allegory. His system required not 
those fictitious auxiliaries ; nor does he, like other Oriental histo- 
rians, flatter the race whose annals he records with a vain parade 
of genealogies, exalting their ancestors to the rank of imaginary 
deities. A cursory retrospect upon the three first verses of Genesis 
will fully prove the truth of these asseverations. 

Ill the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. In direct 
opposition to the ancient Atheistical philosophy, which aimed to es- 
tablish the eternity of the world, in this verse Moses asserts that 
the WOTld had a beginning ; and, at the same time, he at once, and 
for ever, annihilates the doctrine of a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
and matter being the' first principle, by avowing the absolute 
existence and the immediate operations of an eternal, intellectual, 
omnipotent Being, or to use his own unequivocal language, of God 
in the formation of it. It is one irrefragable proof that Moses was 



well acquainted with that threefold distinction in the divine es- 
sential unity, which Christianity inculcates, ^t the word in the 
original, by which he has here chosen to describe the divine Being 
in the act of creating all things, is Elokim, a plural noun, joined 
however witli baha, a verb in the singular, to prevent either mis- 
construction, or misapplication ; and the very same word, Elohim, 
occurs not less than thirty times in this short account of the crea- 
tion. Had not Moses been impressed, and strongly impressed 
with this notion, since his grand object was to inculcate the wor- 
ship of ONE God upon a nation tliat had just emerged from the 
barbarous and unbounded idolatries of Egypt, he never could have 
made use of so polytheistal an expression. He would, doubtless, 
have used, as in the course of his history he often does, Eloah, the 
singular of that noun ; or else Jehovah, that stupendous appella- 
tion by which the Deity afterwards made himself known to him. 
It is more than probable that the secret and mystic sense of the 
word Elohim was known to the Rabbins, and preserved among 
the most venerated arcana of their cabalistic doctrines, in every 
period of their existence as a nation ; and, though it might not be 
prudent to reveal that mystic sense to a wavering and infatuated 
people, who were for ever relapsing into polytheism, yet, that the 
doctrine of the world, created, regulated, and governed by three 
sovereign hyposta.<!es made a part of the creed of the ancient syna- 
gogue, there can be no stronger evidence than their devout and 
rapturous expressions concerning the three great Sepbirotb, or celes- 
tial enumerations, as they denominated those hypostases. The 
subject is amply discussed in the Indian Antiquities, and the truth 
of the position, I hope, as fully established, as the nature of such an 
abstruse and complicated question, obscured by the artificial dark- 
ness which those rabbins have diffused around it, would admit of. 

As Moses in this verse can only be supposed to describe the 
creation of our own system, so the word heaven cannot without 
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violence be applied to mean any thing beyond the sun, the moon, 
and the planetary train, which, revolving round the central orb, con- 
stitute that system ; again, as by the term heaven are meant all the 
celestial bodies that belong to our system, so in tlie term cartel, 
are included all terrestrial objects. In this short verse how many 
grand and important points are comprehended ! 

In regard to the old, and often repeated, objection to this 
jiart of the Hebrew cosmogony, that it Ix'trays a total ignorance 
of the true system of the universe, and therefore could ntjt be in- 
spired by the omniscient Deity who presides over it, who kntAvs all 
its varieties, and regulates all its motions. I shall briefly observe, 
that from its not being mentioned by Moses, no alisolute proof can 
be drawn that he was not in reality apprized of it Supposing, for 
who shall bound the almighty operations I supposing he might 
have been so far favoured by that omniscient Deity as to have had 
unfolded to him that grand and stupendous system, as it is known in 
all its glory to modern astronomers, would it not have been the 
extreme point of rashness and impoliey; would it not have been the 
occasion of branding him with the opprobrious title of a bold and 
presuminginnovatorin philosophy, to have promulgedsoastonishing 
a doctrine in a barbarous age ? an age so little prepared to receive 
it, by previous acquaintance with the abstract sciences necessary for 
the comprehending of so elevated a portion of human knowledge. 
But supposing, what I allow is a far more probable circumstance, 
that these great and now demonstrated truths were not revealed to 
him, was Moses, from this ignorance, rendered at all less capable 
of filling the high and important station to which he was appoint- 
ed from heaven ; To be a wise and upright legislator, was it ab.so- 
lutcly necessary that he should be deeply conversant in, and stre- 
nuously inculcate the principles of the Pythagorean philosophy ? The 
inspired writers^bserves an author, who is a profound adept in the 
VOL. I. L 
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Newtcmianprincipia, delivered thesublimestdoctrines in popular Ian* 
guage, and abstained, as much as it was possible to abstain, from a 
philosophical phraseology * In fact, to have adopted so extravagant 
a conduct, and to have unveiled to the unenlightened Hebrews 
the most abstruse points of philosophy, when the grand object was 
to inculcate the maxims most obvious, and the duties most incum- 
bent, in an enlightened theology, would have been at once to frus- 
trate the great purpose of his mission, and by it Moses must have in- 
fallibly lost the confidence and veneration of his nation. It should 
moreover be remarked, and in the remark may be found a 
sufficient answer to those who, like Voltaire and Boling- 
broke, aim the shaft of ridicule at the rude and unlettered race 
of Hebrews, that itwas the evident anddeclared purposeofthatGod 
who selected them from the surrounding nations, to preserve them 
uncontaminated with the gross physics, and false philosophy of 
the Gentile world, that they might become in a more peculiar 
manner the people of Jehovah, that they might preserve among 
them tlie sacred principles of the true theology inviolable, and 
practise its sublime precepts with more intense fervour. 

And the earth vas without form, and void: and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. From this description of the primitive 
abyss, the tohu andBoiiu of Moses, literally confusion and emptiness, 
or, at least, from traditions concerning it faithfully preserved in 
the great |xitrian:hal families, the ancient writers of the Pagan 
world, doubtless, formed their famous chaos, their “ rudis indiges- 
taquo moles,” which wc have too plainly seen in their degraded sys- 
tems of the cosmogony, was considered as the eldest and first 
principle of all things : To’apx«<w From this base origin 

likewise sprang the whole train of their fabulous deities. Aris- 
totle stands almost alone in the records of antiquity, the daritig 
assertor of the eteniity of the earth, and of maxikjtnd. The futi- 


Si’c bishop Horsley’s Tracts, p. 389, 
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lity of all such assertions, whether by ancient or modern sceptics, 
has been demonstrated by the most solid arguments, chiefly of a 
physical nature, to be found in the pages of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton, and which are amplified and ilhi.strated in those of the 
late learned and ingenious Mr. Whitehurst.* And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. The plural noun Elohim, .so pe- 
culiarly, and so repeatedly before used by Moses, displayed to us 
the two hypostases, prior in order of the holy 'triad who formed 
the universe. In this verse, he brings before our view the third 
sacred hypostasis in that triad, and denominates him by his own ap- 
propriate and distinguishing appellation, re ecu, the Spirit of 

G)d. He is also emphatically represented as engaged in that pe- 
culiar function which is more immediately assigned him in .sa- 
cred writ, that of a quickening and vivifying agent, for that spirit 
moved upon the face of the waters, or rather, as the words should, 
with more strict fidelity to the original, be rendered, brooded over 
tliem ; incubavit, as an hen, says Patrick, broods over her eggs.f 
To the very same source, therefore, as that before intimated, ntay 
bo assigned all those notions so widely diffused over the Gentile 
world relative to the ’wok Ttfuroymot, or primeval egg. 

With respect to the third and following concise, but eneigic 
verse, containing that sublime and solemn fiat, by which light was 
produced, and God said let there be light, and there was light ; it 
will be .sufficient for me to observe that Longinus, the greatest cri- 
tic in all antiquity, has bestowed upon it this merited applause ; that 
it is among the noblest and boldest conceptions ol the human 
mind. 

Mak, the most exalted proof of the divine benevolence : Man, 
the noblest effort of creative wisdom, yet remained to be formed : 
and, in this place, it is impossible to forbear remarking upon the 

• See Whitehurst’s Inquiry into the Original Formation of the Earth, p. r6. 

t See Patrick on Genesis, i. z6. 
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vain, and, I may add, the contracted sentiments prevailing in the 
breast of a Brahmin. According to the limited system of their po- 
licy, the whole race of mankind, or, at least, all who are distin- 
guished by die smile of their Creator, are included under the four 
great tribes flourishing in a particular region of Asia, and no more 
notice is taken of any other nation, except by the degrading title 
of MiLEEcn'iiAs, or infidels,* or of any other country, besides that 
of their own favdured Bharata, than if no such country or na- 
tion any wliere existed! Situated, as they vainly imagined, in tlie 
centre of the world, which we have observed the word Medhy ama 
implies, exulting in the title of Aryavehta, or the land of virtues, 
which their country likewise enjoys, their imaginations wandered 
not in search of the numerous and social tribes of men beyond the 
bounding ocean on the south, the deserts that skirted their coun- 
try on the west and east, and the great northern range of the su- 
blime HiMAoni. Mr. Halhed affirms the account wliich follows to 
be a description of the creation of man, that is, of the four tribes 
literally as the Hindoos believe that event to have taken place. 
Rejecting, therefore, all le.ss authentic accountsconcerningPourous, 
the supposed first man. and his wife Pirkirti, imported into Europe 
by French .Icsuits, or English travellers,-!' let us confine our re- 
view of this event to the concise and genuine, though whimsical, 

* This assertion will appear contraiy» as it certainly is, to the liberal sentiments piofcsscd 
‘in the Preliminary Discourse prefixed to the Code; but the Brahmins of this age are become 
better acquainted with the earth they inhabit, and its various nations. 

t See Father Bouchet’s letter to Huetius, in the JLettres EdiHantes, and Loid's Banian 
Jlchglonj chap.i. p. 3. These wordsi which should be written Pooroosh and pRAKRFETEf, 
frequently occur in various writers concerning India, and they exhibit a remarkable instance 
how universally those writers have been misled. Pooroosh indeed signifies simply a man, 
but in Sanscrect tracts of theology, is generally used to signify *' a ])ortion of the universal 
tpirit ofBii AHMA iithabjiing 4 l>ody.*’ The Deity is often represented under the figure of 
MakA'Pooroosh, the great man, or prime progenitor, in conjunction with Prakreetib, 
nature or Jirsi pnncip/e, under the emblem of a female, engendering the woi Id with his 
MrvA, or supernatural power. Sec Greta, p. 142. 
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account given of the original formation of man by the Pundeets, in 
the Preface to the Code of the Gentoo Laws. These venerable sages, 
when assembled at Calcutta in 1775, at the express desire of the Go- 
vernor General, to compose, from authentic Sanscrcet documents, 
a system of laws for the futuregovernmentofBengal, in which is in- 
cluded a considerable share of that theological policy which, spring- 
ing throughout from the same source, is inseparably blended with 
their jurisprudence, have thus accounted for the first origin of man. 
They assert that the Principle'of Truth, after having formed the 
earth, the heavens, the water, the fire, and the a.\r, produced ,i being 
called Brahma, the Dewtah, for the creation of all beings: after- 
wards he created the Brahmin from his mouth, the Khei ree 
from his arms, the Bice from his thighs, and the Soodlr from his 
feet. Brahme, as we have before observed, is a Sanscreet word, 
used in the neuter gender, and signifying the gri at One.* Bir- 
mah or Brahma is the masculine derivative, and is the genitive 
case of Brahme. Europeans have expressed the word variousl) , 
but in the Vedas only Birmah and Brahma occur. Brahme then 
is the supreme God; Brahma istliat mighty Spirit who first ema- 
ned from the eternal essence, and by whose immediate agency the 
world was made; the aweful promulger of the sacred Vedas. 

The Brahmin, eldest born, and most favoured of Brahma, was 
created from his mouth, which implies the sujicrior wisdom and 
eminence by which tliis cast was distinguislicd. The duty pre- 
scribed the Brahmin is to read, to pray, and to in.>truct. From 
his arms Brahma created the Khetree, or Katteri, enduing the lat- 
ter with siRi NGTH, as the former with wisdom; the office of the 
Katteri is therefore to draw the bow, to fight, and to go\ern. 
trom his belly and thighs he produced the tribe of Bice, whose 


• See the wordi Brahme ami Biahma particulaily explained in the Asiat. Rescai.h. vol. I. 
p. 241. Sec also Holnell, part a, p. 7 . and D tw’s Piifatory D.ssrj tatioii, vol 1 . p. 41. 
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function in society is to procure nourishment, and to provide the 
necessaries of life, by the honourable occupation of agriculture, and 
by the lucrative pursuits of commerce. From his feet sprang 
the tribe of Soodcr, whose duty is subjection, to labour, to serve, 
to travel. A fifth adventitious tribe called Burrun Sunker was 
afterwards produced, and of this tribe the race of mechanics and 
petty dealers, who are -esteemed of less account, as administering 
rather to tlie luxuries than to the necessities of life, are composed ; 
forming as many separate casts as there are trades or occupations 
to be exercised by its members. 

After perusing this whimsical description of the original forma- 
tion of human beings, after a full and candid consideration of this 
ingenious, but extravagant, fiction, by which the primitive division 
of the nation into tribes is allegorically accounted for, and the pre- 
meditated subordination of one cast to the other, as well as the 
subjection of all to that of the Brahminical hierarchy is artfully 
and irresistibly enforced upon all the inhabitants of a great empire, 
let us for a moment direct our attention to the conci.se but majes- 
tic account of the creation of man in the Mosaical history. And 
God said, that is the first omnipotent hypostasis, the Aura Qeof to 
the divine Aeyaf, his son by an eternal generation, and to the miiv/iei 
Btu that emaned from both, in a manner that must ever of necessity 
be incomprehensible to finite beings ; to these his holy coadjutors 
in tlie great work of creation,* joined in solemn consultation upon 
so grand an event as the formation of beings endowed with reason 
and intellect, after the eternal similitude, that supreme and holy 

* To this doctrine of three hypostases fabricating the world, there is a most wonderful and 
decisive attestation afforded in Ecclesiastes xii. I. Jtemrm&er fiy ceiators, for so it 
stands in the original Hebrcn ; which {ussage is thus translated, and commented upon by 
the great Michaclis ; memento Creatoi urn Inorum; hoc est, teivnius oai qui te creavit. 
To this testimony of the Hebrewpatriarchs and prophets being acquainted with a threefold 
distinction in the divine nature, may be added that of Isaiah, xliv. z^,nussailb the Lori 
tby Redeemfrs. 
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hypostasis said, let us make mam m ouk image, after our likeness. 
In another jdace I have attempted to prove, that in the interpre- 
tation above given of this passage, sense can alone be made of it ; 
and thus understood, in the emphatic repetition of our there is a 
marked propriety. The creative Wisdom did not say, as of other 
animals, and as the Egyptians proved they believed, when their 
ba.se cosmogony represented man as formed of the mud of the Nile, 
rendered prolific by the heat of the sun, let tie earth bring forth man ; 
no : though recorded afterwards to have been formed of the dust of 
the ground, an expression from which possibly Egyptian atheism 
stole that magnificent conception, this prefatory pause before the 
creation of man, argued, as is judiciously remarked by Patrick, that 
the exertion of a far greater power and skill was employed in pro- 
ducing a creature of such superior beauty, genius, and majesty.* 
To assert, as theJews assert, that the Deity in this speech address- 
ed himself to his council of angels, in whose image Goo did mot 
make man, but in his own ; or, that he used the language of earthly 
sovereigns at that remote period, when, as the learned commen- 
tator last cited has proved, that mode of expression was not in use, 
is to be guilty of the grossest evasion and the most flagrant 
absurdity. So God created man in bis own image: in the image 
of God created be him; male and female created be them. The 
repetition of the word treated, three times in this verse, maj 
nos.'jibly have or have not a mysterious meaning ; but, un- 
doubtedly, that of the words, in bis own image, and in the image 
if God, was intended strongly and deeply to inculcate upon 
the Hebrew race, an idea of the distinguished and exalted dig- 
nity of the human nature, and as an eternal memento that 
they should never degrade that nature, by paying adoration 
and offering incense to any god, but him who formed man in bn 


* Patrick on Goiesis* i. 26. 
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OWN IMAGE. The latter Tiart of this verse demands more parti- 
cular notice, because Eve is considered in it as already formed, 
when apparently her creation does not take place till the ensuing 
chapter, and because upon it, or upon traditions consonant to it, 
many absurd rabbinical and pagan chimeras have been grafted. 
The obvious sense of the passage is, that God created at once the 
two sexes of wliich the human race consists, as he did tlio-se of all 
other animal and vegetable tribes ; for even lierbs and plants ha\e, 
as is well known to thebotanist, theirsexual distinctions, hearing anil 
yielding seed. God in fact formed the/etna/c, though after some short 
interval, and after the deep .sleep which in the following chapter is 
described to have fallen upon Adam, on the very same day, the sixth 
day, on w'hiih heformed the male: notwithstanding, therefore, the 
particular account of the mode of her formation be not recorded 
by tlie divine historian till the .second chapter of this book, from 
the verse immediately following, in which it is said God blessed 
THEM, and God said unto them. Be fruit j id, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,* it is evident that the .same auspicious day gave 
birth to the two great progenitors of the human race. 

Grosslymisconceiving,and palpably misrepresenting, m this, as in 
many other instances, the genuine sense of their own Scriptures, 
the Jewish Rabbins have founded upon this passage an absurd no- 
tion that Adam was originally formed with two bodies, male on 
one side, and female on the other, joined together, as some say, at 
the back, or as others, by their sides, which God se|jarated. Such 
reveries are unpardonable in those who ought more Judiciously to 
have interpreted the manifest sense of the Mosaic history ; but, 
in respect to Pagan writers, we can scarcely wonder that from this 
Hebrew source, traditional, or written, they should have formed, as 
they doubtless did, such corrupted and multiplied fictions of mon- 
sters, half human, half divine; and, sometimes half human, half 

* Genesis, i. zS. 
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bestial, as load the pages of those of theirworks that relate to the cos- 
mogony ; as little can it be doubted but that all the fabulous tales 
of the Androgynes, in ancient mythology, warring against the gods, 
in the insolence arising from their possessing in one round, or per 
feet form, the two sexes, and consequently combining iti that form 
the whole vigour of the human system, originally sprang. Even of 
the famous notion propagated so widely througli India and Greece, 
that the Deity himself was 'appcMfljjXuf, or male and female, this pro- 
bal)!}' uas the central source : nor can I avoid conjecturing that, as 
the woman is here asserted to be formed out of tlic side, as the word 
translated rih also signifies, of the man. from the same source th' 
Indians ha\e borrowed llicir doctrine of the four .<• ais of Brahma, 
or the four great tribes, denominated after their ic-spective heads, 
Brahma, Khctteri, Bicc, and Sooder, proceeding from his mouth or 
head, his arms, his holly, and his feel. There is one cogent reason 
for my indulging this conjecture, which is. that the Babbms them- 
selves, possibly from obscure traditions, urge that Eve was taken 
out of the side oj Adam, to denote her equality with her husband, 
whicli would not have been established upon such solid ground, had 
shebeen taken from the superior, or inferior parts of his body.* 

It will ser\e decisively to mark the very early and intimate affi- 
nity subsisting between the Hindoos and the Egyptians, if we t.ike 
notice in this place of the .similar division of tlie latter into \a- 
i-iou*" subordinate classes, and of the distinguishing and immemorial 
customs observed by them, so nearly corresponding to those re- 
corded in tlie Indian Antiquitie.s, as familiar to the former. The 
ancient .sons of Mizraim, a name by which they are coirlantly de- 
nominated in Scripture, according to Hcrodotus.'|' were divided into 


• The reader for bctier inforivitioii on these fanciful opinions of the Rabbie , nwy 
vult 6asnage» and other historians of Jt.\^ish nits, doctrines, and nuunuis. 

f Iltrod. lib. 2. p. 174. 
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seven, but, according to Diodorus Siculus,* into five great tribes, 
hardly at all dissimilar, in regard to the occupations assigned to 
them, from those of Hindostan. The first in eminence of these 
was the sacred and sacerdotal tribe, wlio were maintained at the 
public charge, a third part of the produce of the lands of Egypt be- 
ing allotted for the support of them, their families, and the splen- 
dour of public worship. The second tribe, like that of India, was 
composed of soldiers, who were absolutely forbidden to follow any 
mechanic employ. The third order of men consisted, if Diodorus 
may be credited, of shepherds ; but as Herodotus particularly spe- 
cifies traders, by the name tutirtiXm (literally wine-merchants) they 
may be considered as the commercial tribe of Egypt, answering to 
the Banians of India. The fourth tribe was formed of husband- 
men, in whose rural occupation the shepherds may, without vio- 
lating propriety, be numbered. And the tribe consisting of arti- 
ficers, seems accurately to correspond with the Indian inferior tribe 
of Burrunsunkcr. Towards the commencement of the book just 
cited, Herodotus says, that the various ablutions, purifications, and 
ceremonious superstitions performed by the priests of Egypt were 
infinite ; that, in -particular, they constantly bathed themselves in 
cold water, twice by day, and twice by night ; that they shaved 
all the parts of the body once in three days, using circumcision for 
the sake oi' cleanlinc*.ss ; and, for the same reason, went clothed in 
garments of linen kept constantly pure and white. With respect to 
the inferior orders, the similitude between the Hindoos and Egyp- 
tians is not less remarkable, although I shall reserve for another 
place f the full enumeration of the curious particulars. It will be 
sufficient to mention herethat, in point of cleanliness, it was an in- 
violable rule among both nations that the vessels from which they 

• Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 67, 68. 

t The last volume of the Indian Antiquities, which describes the laws, govemment, and 
manners of the ancient, as well as modern Indians. 
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^te or drank, should be thoroughly cleansed after eveij meal, which 
is still rigidly observed in India, where, to avoid pollution, the earth- 
en dish or vase is often broken after use ; and that they were alike 
forbidden to deviate from the line of occupation in which their 
ancestors were engaged, so that the individuals of the second tribe 
were still soldiers ; those of the third still traders, or shepherds ; 
those of the fourth still husbandmen ; and those of the fifth still 
artificers and mechanics, through an hundred generations. 

On this division of the Hindoos into four great tribes, Mr. Hal- 
hed judiciously remarks, that these four classes comprehend the 
four principal divisions of a well regulated state. Judicious as it 
is, however, the impartiality I profess compels me to add the senti- 
ments, relative to this point of conduct in their great legislator, 
of the ingenious Abb^ Raynal, who, upon the division of the Hin- 
doos above recited, into four separate casts, each superior to the 
other in rank, and between which an insurmountable barrier is 
placed by the laws of the Vedas ; upon the high and particular 
distinction paid to the Brahmin in this division ; and upon this 
attempt to rivet on the inferior ranks the chains of subjection in 
the name of the Deity, makes the following judicious reflections ; 
That the whole system betrays marks of the deepest political cor- 
ruption, and exhibits a specimen of the most ancient system of 
slavery ; that this legal restriction of the exercise of the different 
arts and occupations to particular families, and this sanctioning of 
such restriction by the solemn obligations of religion, are so far 
from being arguments of the profound policy of a great legislator, 
that, on the contrary, they display a most contracted system of po- 
licy, and a criminal inattention in that legislator, to the general 
good of the nation ; since it could not but ultimately tend to pro- 
duce the worst effects; to crush in embryo the dawning efforts of 
science, to obstruct the growing progress of new discoveric.s, and to 
damp the kindling ardour of emulation : that the very consequc«p:c 

M 2 
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reasonably to be dreaded from an arrangement so injudicious, and 
from a restriction so severe, has in fact resulted ; the Hindoos, 
from all appearances, have made no improvements in knowledge, 
and no advances in industr)', since the period when their great legis- 
lator flourished. But while the Abbd makes these reflections, he 
candidly acknowledges this circumstance to be a convincing proof 
both of their great antiquity,* and of their early civilization. 

It is then the history of these four tribes, and of the various 
revolutions that have befallen their empire, through a period of 
many thousand years, as far as the events productive of those re- 
volutions arc known or can be traced, that I have undertaken to 
present to the indulgent public ; the history of the most innocent 
and inoffensive people upon earth, the probable descendants of the 
righteous Sliem, whose food is rice,'f whose simple beverage is the 
water of the Ganges ; whose bed is the luxuriant herbage of the 
ground, whose covering is the expanse of heaven : a people pa- 
tient under suffering, hospitable in the highest degree to their own 
species, and overflowing with the most amiable benevolence even 
to the brute creation: a people, of which the first grand division, 
as has been already amply shewn, is absorbed in the delightful re- 
searches of theology and philosophy; whose second tribe is dis- 
tinguished by their wisdom in governing, as well as for that for- 
titude in arms, which, if courage, unattended with the military 
skill of Europeans, could have obtained them success against 
their various invaders, would certainly have insured it to them : 
whose third order is equally eminent in the species of useful know- 

* Cette observation suffira jroiir donner line idee de J’Antiquite de ce peuple, qiii n’a ricn 
ajoute a scsconnoiwanccs, depuis uiit epoque qai paroit la plus ancienne du monde. Histoire 
I’hilosnphique & Politique par Abbe Rayiial, tome I. p. 40. Qparto edit, a Geneve, 1775. 

t 1 would be understood to speak generally, and always with exception to the military, 
or KxTTai tribe, who, as is naturally to be supposed of a race trained to war, have on many 
occasions exhibited traits of a very different character; and in the field ary often in the high- 
est degree sanguinary and ferocious. 



ledge allotted for the acquisition of their cast j and whose fourth 
division is distinguished by their humility, their honesty, and 
their industry. These are the objects of my investigation ; and 
happy, thrice happy, should I think myself in pursuing that in- 
vestigation, if the developement of the intricate and diversified 
volume of their history did not in every page disclose scenes of the 
blackest perfidy, and the most unrelenting barbarity, in the succes- 
sive Persian, Arabian, and Tartar conquerors of this blameless 
people ; whose aggravated cruelty all their submission could never 
appease, and whose unbounded extortions, till the reign of the le- 
nient Akber, the surrender of all their treasures could never fully 
satisfy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Chronology of the Brahmins extefiswely considered— The 
Doctrine of the Indian YvGs,or four grand Periods of the World’s 
Existence ; vix. the Satya Yug — the Treta Yug — the Dwa- 
I’AR Yuo — and the Yug — Their Astronomical Calculations 

examined, and demonstrated to be fallacious — The romantic 
Dreams of astronomical Mythology asserted, in ei'ery Period of the 
ancient World, to have perplexed all genuine Chronology, and to 
have obscured all serious History — The Assertion proved in a Re- 
trospect Unvards the early History of the Chaldlans, /A c Egyp- 
tians, t'e Persians, and the Indians — The Result of the 
wh lie Argument is, that on a System of Computation so baseless and 
s) precarious, no Hypothesis subversive (f the Mosaic History 
and the Hebrew Chronology, can possibly he erected. 

Before wc proccej farther in the pages of this history, it is ne- 
cessary that we should have an accurate conception of the Chro- 
nology of the Hindoos ; if the term accurate may be applied to 
the conception of things bordering upon infinity. According to 
their romantic ideas, the age of the world is divided into four grand 
periods, of astonishing duration, which tliey call Yugs, or distinct 
ages. The first is the Satya Yug, that is, the age of purity, or 
rather, of truth ; for Satya, Mr. Holwell * says, signifies trutli. 
The Sat3’-a Yug is said to have lasted 3,200,000 years, and the 
Hindoos affirm that the life of man, during that period, was ex- 

• Iti tills passage, although I follow in general the text and numerical arrangement of Mr. 
Uaihed, and add thereto Mr. Holwell's explanation of the terms descriptive of the Yuca, yet 
on account of the woid Jug being used in another sense, that of worship before, I have 
adopted Sir W, Joneses mode of orthography. See Asiat, Research, vol. I, p. 235, The 
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tended to 100,000 years, and that his stature was twenty-one cu- 
bits. The second is called the Theta Yug, that is, the age in 
which one third part of mankind became reprobate. Mr. Holwell, 
who informs us that Treta is a Sanscreet word, signifying three, 
ascribes this delinquency to a third part of the Dewtahs, and 
thereby afibrdsus a clue for unravelling the whole mystery of these 
amazing periods, by supposing them to be descriptive of the 
several stages of purity and vice, which distinguished those ima- 
ginary beings in the vast and successive aeras of their fancied 
existence. The Treta Yug they suppose to have consisted of 

8.400.000 years, and that men in this period lived to the age of 

10.000 years. The third is styled the Dwapar Yug, or the 
age in which half of the human race became depraved. Dua, 
or dwa, according to Mr. Holwell, simply signifies two, or the 
second, but by the addition of par, or paar, it implies the half. 
The duration of the Dwapar Yug is stated at 1,600,000 years, and 
in this Yug the life of man was reduced to 1000 years. The name 
of the fourth, or present age, is Cali Yug, in which all mankind 
are depraved, or rather lessened, for that, Mr. Halhed contends, is 
the true imixirt of cali, or callee. Mr. Holwell, however, seems 
rather inclined to retain the former interpretation, and urge.s, in 
corroboration of his opinion, that while he sate as Governor Ge- 
neral at the head of the judicial court of Cutcherry at Calcutta, he 
had often heard the most atrocious murders confessed, and an ex- 
tenuation of their guilt attempted by the culprits' pleading that this 
was the period of the Cali Yug. The Hindoos suppose that the 
Cali Yug is ordained to subsist for the space of 400,000 years, of 
which they say 5000 years are already past ; and judiciously remark, 
that in this revolution the life of man is reduced to the very con- 

reader, on a comparison of these several writers, will find that the above is the general lesiilt 
of what they have favoured the world with on this singular subject of the lour Vugs. Mr. 
Reuben Burrow writes the word Joogs. 
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tracted period of loo years. The Brahmins affirm, that in this fallen 
age, every species of wickedness shall more and more abound, 
and, owing to that wickedness, before the expiration of it, (let pos- 
terity tremble ! ) the stature of man shall be so reduced that he will 
not be able to pluck a bcrcngelah, that is, the egg-plant, without 
the assistance of an hooked stick. The -aggregate of the several 
periods diiring which the four Yugs are said to have revolved, ac- 
cording to the most moderate comiiutation, as inserted by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones in the Asiatic lie.searchcs, whose account, in regard to 
the total amount ot the calculation, materially varies from that of 
the two former writers, constitutes the extravagant sum of four 
million, three hundred, and twenty thousand }cars.* 

“ Computation," exclaims an admired writer of tlic present age, 
“ is lost, and conjecture overwhelmctl, in the attempt to adjust such 
astonishing spaces of time, to our own confined notionof the world's 
epoch; tosuchantiquity tlieMosaiccrcationis hilt as yesterday; and 
tosuch ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span !" In tliis 
emphatic language, exclaims, or rather i/W exclaim, in the ardour 
of youth and genius, and on a transient examination only of the 
Hindoo chronology, the author to wliom the public is indebted for 
the elegant translation of the Code or Hindoo Laws ; a work 
wliich, wliethcr w'c consider tJie age of the writer, vvlio, when lie 
undertook tliat arduous work, had .scarcely reached maniiood, or 
consider the deep Oriental erudition displaced in the elegant pre- 
face prefixed to the Code, does equal honour to the age, and the 
writer. On a more minute investigation of the principles upon 
which that chronology is founded, an investigation whicli the hur- 
ry of the moment in which it was composed, and the urgency of 
the public demand for a genuine system of Indian Juhispkudenc e, 
united to prevent his making at the time, Mr. Halhld has long 
been convinced of the futility of the claims to unfathomable anti- 

• See Asiatic Researches, vol. 1 . p, 237, 
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quity of the presumptuous Brahmin. It is by his immediate request 
that I announce to the public, his altered sentiments on this point, 
and that public will not fail to honour, with increased respect, an 
author who thus voluntarily stands forth in so decided and manly 
a manner, to jirevent the farther circulation of a dangerous error, 
under the sanction of a name equally dear to literature and to virtue. 
Every sceptical hypothesis, therefore, raised upon this basis of con- 
jecture, relative to the immense period of the world's duration, and 
the antiquity of the Indian nation, promulged in that volume, of ne- 
cessity falls to the ground ; and one source of infidelity is thus hap- 
pily annihilated. 'rhat the period of the duration of the lives of men 
at the end of the Dwapar Yug, when they were reduced to 1000 
years, that period which in their opinion immediately precedes the 
Cali, or present age, should tally so very exactly witli tlie Mosaic 
a:ra of the ante-diluvians, and that the limit of their lives in the 
Cali age itself should be so uniformly proportionate to that as- 
signed by Moses to the first race of men after that dreadful event, 
these are circumstances, which are so far from being subversive 
of the truth of the Mosaic history, that they at once afford deci- 
sive testimony to its verity, and strongly corroborate the preced- 
ing assertion, that those writings derive a wonderful addition of 
strength and lustre from their coincidence with the ancient pa- 
triarchal traditions so widely diffused over all the Oriental world. 

In fact, the doctrine of the Yugs, and the whole system of Brah- 
minical chronology, is carried to such an extent, as to exceed all 
the bounds of human belief, while they mock the airy flight of ima- 
gination itself, whether soaring in the pride of opinion, or heated 
by the ardour of superstition. That system seems calculated for 
quite another order of beings ; for DEwrAHs, who range througli 
infinite space, and not for man, who grovels upon the earth. For 
is that system indeed bounded even by the extended j’criod of 
4,320,000 years ? No ; nor yet by forty millions of such 3 cars. 

VOL. I. N 
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“ The comprehensive mind of an Indian chronologist knows no 
bounds. This incredible aggregate multiplied by seventy-one is the 
period in which every Menu is believed to preside over the world ; 
but the reigns of fourteen Menus are only a single day of Brahma, 
and fifty of such days are elapsed since the creation of the world."* 
The learned rclater of this fable, justly stamps it with the title of 
puerility, and is inclined to believe the whole an astronomical rid- 
dle, alluding to the apparent revolutions of the fixed stars, of which 
the Brahmins wish to make an impenetrable mystery. In my 
humble opinion, there seems to be vei-y little difference between 
assertions, wild and extravagant as these, and avowing at once the 
eternity of the world ; for the reader is yet to be informed, that 
even when the Cali Yug bath rolled through its vast circuit of 
400,000 years, the Satya Yug will commence again, and thus these 
four grand periods willrevolve in continual rotation. Thisverydoc- 
trine of the earth’s undergoing certain successive dissolutbns and 
renovations was, according to Plato in his Timaeus, another prin- 
ciple holdcn and taught by the Egyptians ; and they believed 
those revolutions to be effected by the alternate violence of water 
and fire. From the Egyptians this doctrine descended to the Ara- 
bian philosophers and astronomers ; for, according to Dr. Pocock, 
in a note upon Abulfaragius, they contended that after a complete 
period of tlie mundane system had taken place, the present race of 
men and animals would become extinct ; that new inhabitants of 
this earth, and new arrangements in the order of nature would 
then succeed ; and that similar extinctions and creations after 
every such revolving period would follow each other in an et^al 
circle.-j- Another considerable objection, urged by Sir W. Jones 
against the Indian Yugs, is, that they are too regular and too 
artificial to be admitted as natural or probable. “ Men do not be- 

• Sir W. Jones in Asat. Research, ml. 1 . p. *57. 

t Vide Pocockii Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 145. Edit.Oxoniz. 1650. 
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come rej»X)bate in a geometrical progression, or at the termination 
of regular and stated periods ; yet, so well proportioned are those 
Ynos, that even the length of human life is diminished as they 
advance from 100,000 years in a subdecuple ratio ; and as the 
number of principal Avatars in each decreases arithmetically from 
four, so the number of years in each increases geometrically ; and 
altogether constitute the extravagant sum above mentioned."* 

If after these remarks from so judicious a writer, any reflections 
of my own might be obtruded with impunity, I should humbly of- 
fer the following, as explanatory of those chronological delusions 
into which not only the Indians, but almost all other ancient na- 
tions have fallen. It appears tome that the source of these exten- 
sive errors in calculation, and the origin of these vast periods, on 
more minute examination, will be found to exist in two distinct 
causes ; Superstition and Astronomy. With respect to the 
former cause it may justly be remarked, that in every instance of 
human investigation into infinite subjects, in which we cannot 
have the aid of divine revelation to assist our researches, all our 
speculations must ever be involved in a labyrinth of difficulties. In 
contemplating the operations of beings infinitely removed from 
us, and in exploring the wonders of a state wisely concealed from 
the knowledge of mortals, we naturally run into the most outrage- 
ous violations of reason and probability. We apply the measure 
of time and the proportions of form to that which is, in its own na- 
ture, eternal and immaterial, and we allot the senses and passions 
of men to beings who cannot possibly have occasion for them. It 
is indeed the inevitable mistake of the human mind to cariy the 
imperfections which cleave to humanity into the idea it forms of 
the divinity. We are overwhelmed amidst the immensity of our 
conceptions, and, persisting to affix finite ideas to infinite objects, 
at the same time heedless that eternity cannot be partitioned out 
into intervals, we assign for a day of the Almighty a period of a 
* Asiatic Researches^ vul. I. p. 237, ubi supra. 
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million of years, and we think that we magnify his power by tn- 
tcring this absurd jai^on. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
in the Holy Scriptures the Supreme Deity is often represented as 
invested with the form, and as agitated by the passions, of men ; 
the Eternal, whom no line can circumscribe, nor period bound, 
sometimes condescends to speak of himself in a manner with strict- 
ness only appropriate to temporal and Unite beings ; but all this 
is dune in pure compassion to the weakness of our limited compre- 
hension, and wc should be exceedingly cautious not to mistake the 
language of occasional parable and similitude, intended as an ac- 
commodation to weak human intellects, for solemn asseveration, 
and decisive avowal. 

To give a striking proof of the possibility of such gross perver- 
sion, as this alluded to, of allegorical passages occurring in those 
writings. — Suidas,* who has preserved for posterity so many va- 
luable fragments of antiquity, mentions the history of an old Tus- 
can writer, in which God is said to have spent six ihousand years, or 
chilliads, in creating the world ; and it is very remarkable that 
in this history a successive production of objects and animals 
takes place in precisely the same order as described by Moses. If 
we advert to that text of holy writ which affirms that with the 
l^ity a thousand years are as one day, we shall be not a little 
surprised at the similarity of the relation, six being the exact 
number of days assigned by Moses for the accomplishment of 
that event, and shall be induced to conclude that this Tuscan 
writer, at least, was no stranger to the Mosaic cosmogony The 
warm fancy of an Arabian, or Persian, writer, who should learn 
from patriarchal tradition, or read in the sacred volumes, that 
with the Deity a thousand years are as one day, would still more 
easily mistake the obvious allegorical meaning of the expression 
than the temperate genius of an Italian. The glowing enthu- 
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siasm of an Asiatic imagination would soon improve, and enlaige, 
an idea of this nature ; and convert a figurative mode of expres- 
sion, into an absolute assertion. In some misconception of a si- 
milar kind, fabricated at first by indiscreet zeal, and propagated 
from age to age by obedient bigotry, or blind credulity, has this 
error in all probability originated. The human day, and the ima- 
gined day of the Deity, have been blended together ; celestial and 
terrestrial computation have been confounded. 

With respect to the latter science, it is notorious that the calcu- 
lations of Astronomers have in every age perplexed all genuine 
chronology. As the Chaldeans were doubtless the first practical 
proficients in astronomy, a science which, from their situation 
under a serene sky, and amidst the beautiful and extensive plains 
which they inhabited, they were naturally led to cultivate with 
persevering assiduity, so they far exceeded all nations of the earth, 
at that time known, in the wildness of their conjectures, and in 
the extent of their calculations. The accounts of Berosus, the 
historian of that ancient empire, or rather those of his commenta- 
tors, extend the lives and reigns of their first monarchs through a 
period of many myriads of years ; but the Chaldean term, Sari, 
which Abydenus, one of those commentators, and after him others, 
interpreted to mean 3,600 years, is explained by Alexander Poly- 
histor, a later and more accurate commentator, to signify only 
3,600 days.* Thus the period of ten Sari, duringjwhich Alorus, 
the first king is said to have reigned, is reduced from an incredible 
to a very credible interval, and the whole system of the Chaldean 
chronology is proved not only to agree with tolerable exactness 
with the Mosaic £era, but by the very conformity of its great 
outlines, even to support its authenticity. According to Pliny, 
the same Chaldeans boasted that they had a regular series of 


* Alcjcander Pol^historj apud SyncelU Chronograph, p. 31* 
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astronomical observations engraved * upon bricks, for the space 
of 7SO thousand years ; (for thus, from what follows, it is evi- 
dent that Pliny originally wrote the passage, though the M for 
one thousand, in transcription has been omitted,) but it has 
been proved by Dr. Jackson, in a long series of quotations from 
the most respectable authors who have written upon the Chal- 
dean antiquities, that this amazing calculation by years should 
have also been made by days : and that Abydenus, who copied 
the public records kept at Babylon, improperly interpreted the 
Chaldaic word Jomin, signifying days, in the sense of years; 
which interpretation that term, as well as the Hebrew word Jamim 
will also bear.-f By this way of reckoning, so much more consis- 
tent with reason and nature, the immense fabric of those delusive 
computations, which were formerly urged with such vehemence 
against the Jewish records, and latterly with such mdlignity 
against Christianity, is totally overturned. 

Those haughty and presumptuous assertors of their unrivalled 
antiquity beyond all the nations of the old world, the Egyptians, 
it is evident, both from Diodorus SiculusJ and the learned Varro,§ 
quoted by Lactantius, in the most early periods of their empire, 
computed time by the lunar year of thirty days ; a circumstance 
which swelled their chronology to a prodigious and incredible 
amount. It was natural enough, indeed, for the first inhabitants 
of the earth to calculate by the lunar year; and as the subject is 
of high importance in this investigation, I shall proceed to consider 
the origin and reason of that mode of computation in those re- 
mote seras with some degree of attention. 

Attracted by the beauty, and incited by the proximity, of the 

* Consult on this partirular subject the General Dictionary under the article Babylon, and 
the learned notes on that article, 
t See Dr. Jackson’s Chronolog, Antiq. vol. I. p. zoo. 
r Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 30. Edit. Rhodomanni. 

S Varro apud Lactantius de Origine Erroris, lib. 2. sect, 1 a. 
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Moon, they vrete early engaged in contemplating the particular 
revolutions of that orb, and by those revolutions, and the vicissi- 
tudes she underwent, first learned to portion out their time, and 
regulate the concerns of life. When they came to be better ac- 
quainted with her influence upon this globe of earth and water, 
and considered the benefits theyreceivedfrom her light and motion, 
they exalted her into a divinity ; they instituted festivals to her 
honour; they offered oblations to her; and more particularly at 
the period when she commenced her monthly career ; and when 
her orbit reached its full expansion of splendour, their joy broke 
forth in tumultuous acclamations ; in the clangor of wild music; 
and in songs of triumph. In that infant state of astronomical 
knowledge, before more accurate observations had made mankind 
acquainted with the great solar period, they considered thirty of 
that planet's diurnal revolutions as a complete year, and by this 
method of computation were doubtless reckoned the extensive a*ras 
assigned to the lives of the first mortals, exalted to the rank of gods, 
and the astonishing periods of the reigns of the most ancient 
sovereigns, denominated demi-gods and heroes. I say the first 
mortals, and the most ancient sovereigns, because it is to the race of 
gods and demi-gods particularly that I would confine this inter- 
pretation, and to those nations only, who, like the Hindoos, com- 
pute the age of man by hundreds, fifties, and tens, of thousands of 
years. I am perfectly aware that the application of this rule of 
measuring ancient time to less extended periods, as by way of ex- 
planation of the thousand years which the ante-diluvians are, in 
Scripture, said to have lived, would be the occasion of munerous 
and endless absurdities; reducing the whole intervening space, 
from the creation of the world down to the flood, to a period con- 
siderably under two hundred years ; and the life of Methuselah 
himself to a term far short of that which is frequently attained to 
by the present race of mortals. The circumstance of the extended 
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lives of the ante-diluvians will be afterwards explained upon very 
different principles. But greater part of these sovereigns who 
are asserted to have reigned through such amazing periods, had no 
pretensions wliatever to the claim of mortal birth. They were de- 
graded by those who meant to do them honour. Instead of being 
deijied men, many of them were divinities humanized. They were, 
in reality, of undoubted celestial origin; and if they had any in- 
fluence or predominance at all over terrestrial kingdoms, it was 
only of that nature which the mad propagators of the exploded 
science of astrology absurdly supposed the revolving orbs to exert 
from their lofty stations in the regions of the sky. 

As science improved, and ages revolved, mankind gradually ex- 
tended their view to the consideration of the motions of the other 
great luminaries of heaven, and particularly to those of the greatest 
and brightest of all, the Sun, whose extensive circuit through the 
iicavens, from diligent and repeated observations, they found was 
not accomplished in a less space than twelve entire revolutions of 
the lunar orb. His tract, or at least his imagined tract, through the 
regions of aether, they marked upon a broad circle, which they de- 
nominated the celestial zodiac, and divided that circle into twelve 
parts, distinguishing them by the names of the twelve signs or con- 
stellations, through which they observed the solar orb to pass in 
the period of his annual revolution ; these twelve portions, or signs, 
they again subdivided into g6o degrees, the number of the days of 
the ancient year ; reckoning each sign for a month, and each de- 
gree for a day. This annual computation of time formed the lu- 
NisoLAR year of the ancients. The lunisolar year, however, was 
afterwards found to fall short of the true equinoctial year by five 
days and a quarter, which were therefore, in succeeding periods 
intercalated, and constituted the true solar or tropical year. But 
there remains to this day one striking proof how minutely the na- 
tions of the East, and particularly that nation whose history I 
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ireconj[> attend(9d tot]^ various motions andvirlssitudasof thcMooN, 
which, as it corroborates a foregoing assertion, I pannot omit 
Inking notice. Mr. Costard, <») the astronomy of the Arabians, 
informs us, tliat the Orientals have feigned another broad circle in 
the heavens, not taken notice of by the European, but much cele- 
brated by all the Arabian, astronomers. It is divided into twenty- 
eight unequal parts, corresponding with the moon's course, a]:)d 
therefore called the mansions of the mom, because the moon was 
observed by them to be in or near one or other of these parts, or 
constellations, every night. Mr. Costard adds, that as this division 
is different from any thing among the Greeks, it seems not to have 
been borrowed from them, and therefore may be lodted upon as 
the remains of very old astronomy. I oSer it as an humble conjec- 
ture only, that this custom of forming what may be called a lunar 
zodiac originated in India, which some authors have supposed to. 
be the parent country of astronomy: for though the Chaldeans, 
as well as the Arabians, used the same circle, that the Hindoo as- 
tronomers could not have borrowed the custom from them, there is 
this decisive evidence ; that the lunar zodiac of India ever did, 
and now does, consist of only twenty-seven constellations, the par- 
ticular names of which are enumerated by Mr. Costard,* and in 
the Ayeen Akbery. This author also is decidedly of opinion that 
the first computations were made by the revolutions of the moon, 
her motions being the swiftest of all the heavenly bodies, and that 
her very n^me is an attestation of it, which he derives from mene, 
a Chaldee term signifying numerare, supputare, whence doubtless 
her Greek appellation of Mitvs, and whence probably our English 
term moon and month.-j* 

Incessantly occupied in the investigation of those profound as- 

* S«e Cottard’t Auion. p. 51, ipul Ayeen ALbery, vol. II. p. it. 
t Costard’s Astronomy, p. 199 
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tronomical principia, which afford the sublimest instruction and 
delight to minds capable of comprehending them, and which seize 
upon all the faculties of the soul with resistless force, often to the 
total exclusion of other considerations, the priests of Brahma and 
Osiris remained absorbed in the profundity of their celestial cal- 
culations, and paid far less attention to the history and concerns of 
the sphere which they inhabited, than of those that rolled around 
and above them. In servile adulation of the kings who entertained 
them splendidly in their palaces, who allowed them ample pensions 
from their treasuries, and who frequently joined them in their 
useful and laborious researches, whence astronomy has in all ages 
been denominated a royal science, those abject philosophers, as I 
before had occasion to remark in the Dissertation on the Religion 
of the Indians, distinguished the celestial orbs by the names of the 
potent earthly monarchs, their patrons and protectors ; and the im- 
mense periods which the planets Jupiter and Saturn took to com- 
plete their real, and the fixed stare their apparent, revolutions in 
the heavens, were called the reign of Saturn, and the reign of Ju- 
piter, and other sidereal deities, who thus enjoyed the high ho- 
nour of being equally monarch.s on earth and in the heavens. From 
this fountain flowed the long series of Manetho's fabulous dynas- 
ties of Egyptian kings, and in India of those boasted genealogies 
mentioned in volume 11. of the Asiatic Researches, at the head of 
which are placed the sun and moon, and thence their progeny, 
denominated surya-bans and chandra-bans. But the ancients 
not only gave the names of earthly sovereigns to the planets, they 
distinguished even the months by the appellation of some favourite 
hero, whom they considered as the genius presiding over it. Thus in 
Egypt* T'hoth, by whom the elder Hermes was meant, was the 
name of the first month, and Mesori, another word for Mizraim, 
of the last: and thus in India, Mr. Wilkins informs us, there are 
twelve Adeetyas, or genii, presiding over the twelve months, 
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the first of which, in the order they are enumerated by him, is 
Vanina, and the last is Veesbnu himself. Hence Creeshna in the 
Geeta says, “ Among the Adeetyas I am Veeshnu; and the 
radiant Ravee among the stars.*’* The custom was, in after ages, 
followed by the Romans ; for we are informed by Macrobius.-f- 
that Numa having divided the year into twelve months, Jano duo- 
decim aras dedicabat, consecrated twelve altars, as well in honour 
of Janus as to represent the twelve months, with their tutelary 
deities. In the English names of the months of July and August, 
we still discover the vestiges of this sidereal superstition and servile 
flattery. 

Astronomy and Chronology are sister sciences. It will, therefore, 
be exceedingly instructive, as well as highly illustrative of the 
subject concerning which we treat, to obseiwe how deeply these 
astronomical speculations blended themselves in the principal 
transactions of ancient times. Among innumerable instances that 
might be brought in proof of this assertion from the page of early 
histoiy, I shall select only a few that appear to me most remark- 
able, and give them in historical order, from that of the Chaldeans, 
or Assyrians ; the Egyptians ; the Persians ; and the Indians. 
The instances, thus selected, will be immediately in point, since 
they will at once establish what has been remarked concerning 
the lunisolar year, founded upon the original calculation of time 
by the course of the moon, and will in general distinguish the 
period when the true solar year came to be adopted, instead of that 
called thence lunisolar. 

In the extensive and beautiful plains of Chaldea, it has been 
already observed, astronomy probably had its birth, and on those 
plains were, doubtless, made the first accurate celestial observations. 
According to Pliny, Belus inventor fuit sideralis scientiee that 

* See Geete, p. 85, and note upon the passage, p. 144. 

f Macrobii Saturnalia, lib. i. p. 159. 

1 Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. i. cap. 36. AMi edit. 
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is, Belus first collected tt^ther and reduced into « system the 
'scattered observations of the astronomers of his own time, and 
those handed down by tradition from the preceding race ; for 
there can be little doubt but that mankind, struck with the beauty 
and splendour of the heavenly host, soon after the creation began 
to dount their number, and observe their motions. The conjecture 
is by no means improbable, that one intention of erecting the 
tower of Babel was with a view to render it, what the pyramids 
in succeeding ages were, doubtless, in part intended to be, a stu- 
pendous theatre for such astronomical observations, as their limi- 
ted acquaintance with the principles of that science enabled 
them to make. The walls of the great Babylon itself are said, by 
Diodorus Siculus,* to have been built by Semiramis of the extent 
of 360 furlongs, to mark the number of the days of the ancient 
year. If that historian may be credited, the future invader (f 
India employed in that vast undertaking no less than two millions 
of men, and one stadium was erected every day, till the whole was 
completed within the period of that year, the length of which the 
•measure of their circumference was intended to represent. In jus- 
tice to- Diodorus, it should be added, that he professes to take this 
account from Ctesias, for he subjoins that, m Alexander’s time, 
those walls were in circuit 365 furJ'mgs, a circumstance, however, 
which'by nomeans destroys the credit of the lirst account. It rather 
servesasan additional testimony of the greatattention of theancients 
to astronomical speculations, since it is most probable, that when 
they had more accural ely fixed the duration of the solar year, the 
circuit of the city walls was, by some succeeding sovereign, enlar- 
ged, that the number of furlongs might et. ctly correspemd with 
the aggregate amount of the days added to the ancient year. 

The probable purpose, or at least me probable purp se, for 
which the Egyptian pyramids were constructed, and to which the 
plain on their summit was applied, as well as the form of those 
Siod. Sic. vol. I. p. fxo, 121. Rfaodomannt 
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pyramids intended to repmsent the solarray, has been already re- 
peatedly noticed. But it would be unpardonable to omit mention- 
ing another splendid monument of their early and deep re- 
searches into astronomy, which did equal honour to the magnifi- 
cence and the science of the nation ; 1 mean, that prodigious circle 
of wrought gold, a cubit in thickness, and 365 cubits in circumfe- 
rence, which decorated the tombof Osymandes, and on which were 
engraved 365 divisions or degrees, according to the days of the 
improved year. (A proof how early that improvement took place in 
the Egyptian astronomy, since Os3rmandeB is supposed to be the 
same with Sesostris.) Upon each of those divisions were mark- 
ed the heliacal risings and settings of the stars for every day, with 
the consequent predictions of the Egyptian astrologers.* This 
circle, we see, was fixed upon the tomb of this monarch, a proof 
that they carried their sidereal reveries even to the grave ; that 
grave from which the illustrious in virtue and in valour were to 
ascend into the celestial spheres, or become themselves conspicu- 
ous constellations. It is difficult to conceive that Cambyses, the 
frantic desolator of the venerable temples of Egypt, could carry 
away from its ravaged metropolis any spoil more richly superb, or 
more truly valuable, than this. It would be alike unpardonable, 
were I, in this retrospect on the antiquities of Egypt, to pass over 
the great colossal statue of Memnon, or rather, I should say, the 
colossal statue erected by Memnon in honour of the sun, for thus 
the best decypherers of the Egyptian mystic theology interpret 
the passage. Since Pliny + declares it was placed in the temple of 
Serapis at Thebes, it was probably intended to represent that deity 
himself, who was a symbol of the sun in autumn, X and every morn- 

• See Died. Sic. lib. i . p. 44, where the reader will find an ample de>cripti-in of this se- 
pulchre, which, in the magnitude of the stones of which it was constructed, and the ornamen- 
tal sculptures of men aud ankuJs with which it was decouted, appars to have borne a sink- 
inf reiemblatice to the pagodas of India. 

t PliniiWat. Hist. Ub. 36. cap. 7. % Savary^ Letters on Egypt, volt II. p. 3+6. 
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i»g, on feeling the warm impulsive ray of its bright original in 
the heavens, this statue, we are told, uttered a vocal sound of salu- 
tation. This noble image was dashed to pieces by the same bar- 
barian who plundered the sepulchre of Osymandes. The whole 
of the annual magnificent festival of Osiris and Isis was in the 
most pointed manner allusive to the influence of the sun and 
MOON upon the earth, but particularly those of the former planet, 
in cherishing with its vernal warmth the various seeds and grain 
committed to its bosom, or in ripening with its summer beam the 
delicious fruits successively produced ; and in causing the vicissi- 
tudes that distinguished the revolving seasons. To the moon, or 
Isis, they were by no means ungrateful for affording, by night, her 
kindly ray to conduct the mariner, in quest of distant commerce, 
over the boundless ocean, and the benighted traveller over de- 
serts of sands, as little diversified and almost as boundless ; as 
well as her immediate utility in swelling the waters of that sacred 
river, whose anual inundations were the perpetual and abundant 
source of plenty. According to Plutarch, de Isidc et Osiride, 
they carried this mistaken notion of the moon's being the efficient 
cause of the increase of the waters of the Nile to such a length, 
that they thought the degrees of the elevation of those waters 
kept pace with the gradual enlargement of her orb ; that at Men- 
des, where the increase is least, they approach the height of seven 
cubits, equal to the days of her first quarter : that at Memphis, 
they increased to fourteen cubits, corresponding to the full moon: 
and that at Elephantina, they swelled to the altitude of twenty- 
eight cubits, consonant to the number of the days of her revolution. 
The original and most ancient hieroglyphics of E^ypt, and con- 
sequently the principia of their alphabet, were the asterisms by 
which were designated the several signs of the zodiac. Although it 
has been observed, that the Egyptians in their rapid proficiency in 

yet 
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th^ presenred some curious co-emonies in memory of the num- 
ber of the days of which it originally consisted. One remarkable 
instance of this is related in Diodorus Siculus : that at the tomb of 
Osiris, during the days of lamentation, the priests, who were ap- 
pointed to bewail his death, daily poured out libations of milk 
from gSo vases,* to denote the days of the primitive year, used in 
the reign of that monarch. Another still more curious instance, 
with a beautiful moral apparently contained in it, is recorded by 
the same author,')' viz. that at Acanthe, near Memphis, on the 
Lybian side of the Nile, it was an ancient immemorial custom, on 
a particular festival, for 360 priests to fetch water from the Nile, 
in as many vessels, from that river, and then to pom: the water in- 
to a great receiver perforated at the bottom ; by which ceremony 
they represented both the days of the ancient year, and the cease- 
less lapse of irrevocable time. But it is in PERStA and in India, 
where the most splendid luminary of heaven was the never-ceas- 
ing object of universal veneration, that we may justly expect to 
find more than usual vestiges of early astronomical investigation ; 
and in this expectation we shall not be entirely disappointed. 

In many of the civil ordinances, in most of the religious ceremo- 
nies, and even in the domestic arrangements of the Persians, their 
early attention to astronomical pursuits, is strikingly displayed ; 
memorials of the number of days composing both the ancient and 
improved year, are still more distinctly traced ; and the periodwhen 
the reformation of that year took place, is still more accurately 
marked. Herodotus informs us,| that Cyrus, in his expedition 
against Babylon, in order to render the river Gyndes fordable 
for his army, as well as from a curious species of revenge for the 
loss of one of the consecrated horses of the sun, drowned in the 
previous attempt to pass that stream, divided it into 360 channels, 
the number of the degrees through which the sun himself passes in 

* Died. Sic. lib. i . p. 26. RhodomAnni. f Ibidem, p. 209. f Hcrodoti, lib. 1 . p. 189. 



his progress through the zodiac. Diodorus seqrst that jjfio va» ^ 
number of the royal concubines ; and Herodotus adds, that they 
went every successive nig^t of that year in regular and oeiiatant 
(M-der to share the bed of the sovereign. This circumstance, 
related by Herodotus, is in a singular manner confirmed by a 
passage in Scripture ; for we read in the book of Esther,* that 
the concubines of king Ahasuerus went in alternately to the 
king's house from the apartments of the women.—'* In the 
evening she went, and in the morrow she returned into the se- 
cond house of the women, to the custody of Shaatihgaz, (perhaps 
Shah Ashgaz) the king's chamberlain, who kept the concubines : 
she came into .the king no more, except the king delighted 
in her, and that she were called by name." It should seem that 
every thing in the palace of this voluptuous monarch was regula- 
ted by sidereal computation, since the luxurious banquet given to 
his nobles is said to have lasted “ one hundred and fourscore days," 
the half of 360 ; and seven, the number of the planets, and of the 
days of the week, was the exact number of days which the suc- 
ceeding feast to the inferior officers of his household lasted; of the 
princes of Media and Persia, “ which saw the king's face, and sate 
the first in the kingdom and of the female attendants which 
were thought “ meet to be given " to the accomjdished and beau- 
tiful virgin of Judah. The astrologers and soothsayers who 
swarmed in the palaces of the kings of Persia, were doubtless the 
causeof this strict attenticHi being paid to the greater and less astro- 
nomical periods. But this predilection for cotain periods and 
seasons, venerated by astronomers, because allusive to the sdar 
and lunar revolutions, was by no means confined to the palace of 
domestic luxury, and the soft seasons of peace and indolence ; it 
accompanied them in more active and turbulent scenes : it predo- 
minated amidst the bustle of hostile preparations, and amidst the 

* Esther, chap. ii. v. 15, et seq. 
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clangor of arms. No description can be more splendid and ani- 
mated than that given of the pomp of the Persian monarch in the 
field of battle by Curtins,* a writer who delighted to display scenes 
of surpassing splendour, and to record feats of unusual daring. He 
declares it to have been an immemorial custom among the Per- 
sians, for the army never to march before the rising of the sun ; 
that a trumpet, sounding from the king's pavilion, proclaimed the 
first appearance of its beam, and that a golden image of its orb, 
inclosed in a circle of crystal, was then displayed in the front of 
that pavilion, which diffused so wide a splendour that it was seen 
through the whole camp. Rouzed to action by the solar ray, when 
the army began to move, they regulated the order of their march 
by the motions of their celestial leader. They bore aloft the ex- 
pressive symbols of his magnificence in bestowing upon them light 
and heat ; and they kept constantly before their eyes a conspicu- 
ous memorial of his own diurnal progress through the expanse of 
heaven. According to the same writer, in the front of the army 
was carried, upon silver altars, the sacred and eternal fire that was 
believed to have descended from heaven. Immediately after came 
the Magi, chanting hymns, after the fashion of their countiy, in 
honour of Mitbra. Then followed 565 youths,representing the days 
of the reformed year, and clothed in vestments of a bright red or 
flame colour. To these sitcceeded the chariot of Jupiter, (that is, 
the God of the firmament, the Eendra of the Hindoos,} drawn by 
white horses, and followed by one of exceeding magnitude, and 
superior beauty, called the horse of the sun, and in a peculiar 
manner consecrated to that deity. The grooms appointed to train 
and conduct these horses were arrayed in white garments, and 
bore in their hands golden rods, or wands, pointed at the end in 
imitation of the solar ray.-f- 

• Slc Qulnti Curtii, lib. 3. cap. 3. 

f Ibid. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
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We come now to consider what evidences remain in Ikoia. 
among their institutions political or sacred, to prove the similar 
devotion of the Brahmins to a science so generally and so sedu- 
lously cultivated throughout all the kingdoms of the East. But here 
I am entering upon a vast and wide held, a field which has already 
been in part explored by me, and which must hereafter be yet more 
amply beaten. A few striking particulars, however, of a kindred 
nature with those already noticed in Chaldea, Egypt, and Persia, 
may in this place with propriety be selected. The construction 
of the most ancient pagodas in a pyramidal form, that is, the form 
of the solar beam, with the four sides universally placed in such 
a manner as to front the four cardinal points,* and this ordained 
by the solemn mandate of religion, is another convincing proof, in 
addition to those already brought, how deeply that religion and 
the science of astronomy were formerly blended in this country. 
I have already noticed the remarkable circumstance of 360 foun- 
tains, the days of the ancient year, before intercalated, being sa- 
cred to the moon, at Kehrah, a town in Cashmere ; Cashmere, 
probably the most early residence of the Brahmins, and the theatie 
of the purest rites of their theology. 

In a cave of the same mountainous subah a very singular phas- 
nomenon is said, in the Ayeen Akbery, -f- at certain periods to 
make its appearance. Though to the last degree absurd and incre- 
dible, the relation will yet illustrate the preseni subject, and what 
will hereafter occur concerning their computation of time by the 
bright and dark appearance of the moon's orb. In this cave, says 
Abul Fazil, is sometimes to be seen an image of ice, called Amer- 
HAUT, which is holden in great veneration. The image makes its 
appearance after the following manner : two days before the new 


• Orme’s Indostan, vol. I. p. 178. 
t Aycen Akbery, rol. II, p. ijj. 
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num, there appears a bubble of ice, which increases in size every 
day till the fifteenth day, at which it is an ell ot more in height ; 
then as the moon decreases, the image also gradually diminishes, 
till at last no vestige of it remains."* All their various Ouposses 
and PURRUFS, that is, fasts and festivals, are regulated by the course 
and age of the moort, and thence most of them take their particu- 
lar denominations. Of their festivals, more peculiarly applicable 
and illustrative of my ideas, I shall specify two or three, as they 
stand arranged in Mr. Holwell s very curious, and, I am informed, 
authentic account of them.-j- The third festival in the order of 
the Hindoo year is called Arun Sustee, and falls on the sixth day 
of the new moon in May. It is thus called from Aruk, a word 
signifying the morning star, and it is dedicated to the goddess 
Sustee, who presides over generation, and whose worship com- 
mences on that day the instant that the morning star appears, or at 
the dawn of day. Mr. Holwell writes the former word Orun, but 
as it has more than once occurred before, and particularly in a pas- 
sage from the Sacontala, I have taken the liberty to correct the 
orthography. The fast of Poornemee, the fifth in order, falls on 
the FULL MOON in May, and is dedicated to Jaggernaut. The duty 
enjoined upon it is a general washing in the Ganges; and, Mr. 
Holwell adds, it is almost incredible to think what an immense 
multitude of every age and sex appears on both sides of the river, 
throughout its whole course, at one and the same time. The Haas 
Jattra, or circular dance, which is the nineteenth festival, must 
by no means be passed over, as I have the strongest reasons for 
thinking it allusive to that of the planetary train, and the very 
dance mentiond by Lucian. Some slight glance at the character 
of Creeshna, the Indian Apollo, has already been taken, and a more 
ample account of this important personage will be given hereafter. 

• Ayeen Akbeiy, vol. II. p. 161. 
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t Holwell, part 2. p. 122. 
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This feast, Mr. Holwcll informs us, falls on the full moon in Oc- 
tober, and is universally observed through Hindostan ; but in a 
most extraordinary manner at Bindoobund, in commemoration of 
a miraculous event, which is fabled to have happened in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. A number of virgins having assembled 
to celebrate in mirth and sport the descent of Kissen (Creeshna) 
in the hciglit of their joy tl>e god himself appeared among them, 
and proposed a dance to tiie jocund fair. They objected the want 
of partners with whom to form that dance : but Creeshna obviated 
the objection by dividing himself (his rays) into as many portions 
as there were virgins, and thus every nymph had a Creeshna to 
attend her in the circular dance. The author of this account has 
illustrated his narration by an engraving, and, whether by acci- 
dent or design I cannot say, but the number of the virgins thus 
engaged is exactly seven, while the radiant god himself stands in 
an easy, disengaged attitude in the centre of the engraved table.* 
The SuRYA PoojA, or worship of the sun, forms the twenty-fifth 
festival, and has already been noticed in the Dissertation. The 
thirty-first fast is the Baran i Jaitra, concerning which Mr. Hol- 
well says, that having lost the precise meaning and etymology of 
the term Barani, he will not attempt an explanation. The rea- 
der, however, has been informed, from Mr. Costard's Astronomy, 
that the second constellation in the Hindoo lunar zodiac is called 
Barani, or the horse.f Tlie Barani Jattra is celebrated on the 
twenty-eighth of the moon in February. “ If," says our author, 
“ this fast falls on a Saturday, it is called Barani; if the star Satocy 
Bissab be then on the meridian, it is called Maha, or great Barani : 
and again, if the star Soobo Jogue be in conjunction with Satoo Bis- 
sah, it is then called, Maha Maha Barani, or the most mighty Ba- 


* Set, Holwell, part 2. p. 132. The engiaving is at the end of the volume, 
f See Costard’s Astronomy, p. ji. 
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rani. These conjunctions are uncertain, but when they happen, 
it is deemed a most holy day, and that day is observed by univer- 
sal purification in the Ganges, and worship and offerings to Scry a, 
or thesuN. Itfell outlaston the twenty-eighth of February, 1759 
Here we see in the roost direct point of view, that there is at this 
day a fast observed in Hindostan, with solemn sacrifices and puri- 
fications, for which there is no other apparent foundation than the 
rising of a particular star, probably deemed ominous ; or its acci- 
dental conjunction with other heavenly bodies. Any additional 
proof of their early attention to astronomy, and accurate observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, after this, will scarcely be necessary ; 
but the account wliich Bernier gives of the general alarm diffused, 
and the superstitious practices that took place during an eclipse, 
which happened while he attended the court of Aurengzeb, is so 
curious and interesting, that I cannot use the reader so ill as to pass 
it over in total silence. This eclipse happened in the year 1666'. 
Bernier was then at Delhi ; and upon the day on v\ hich it happened 
ascended the terrace of his house, which was situated near the bank 
of the Juinnah, whence he beheld an innumerable crowd assembled 
on either side of the sloping banks of that river, standing in the 
water as high as the girdle, demurely looking up to the sky, for 
the purpose of plunging into the stream the instant that tliey 
should perceive the eclipse to commence from the dreadful assault 
of thecelestial dragon. In this great and motley assemblage, people 
of all ages and degrees promiscuously mingled, from the vene- 
rable Brahmin, bending beneath the weight of age, to the child of 
six years old, and from the exalted Rajah to the meanest mechanic. 
When at length that eclipse began, they all raised a miglity out- 
cry, and the whole multitude at once plunged entirely into the 
water ; and this immersion they repeated several times: then stand- 
ing upright in the water, devoutly lifting up their hands and cyc*s to 

*HolweU, part a. p. 173. 
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heaven, muttering certain prayCTsall the while with great fervour, 
from time to time taking water in their hands, which ihey threw up 
towards the sun, bowing down their heads at intervals very low, 
and moving and twisting their arms and hands in an hundred diffe- 
rent directions, they continued these apish tricks to the very end 
of the eclipse, when every one throwing a piece of silver to some 
distance into the water, and giving alms to the Brahmins who at- 
tended, they retired, leaving their old apparel behind them, and 
putting on new vestments, which they had previously brought, 
and which lay carefully folded up on the adjoining sand. Upon 
all the sacred rivers throughout Hindostan, he describes the same 
crowds as assembled, and the same complex ceremonies as taking 
place. And not only on the rivers these rites took place, but at 
the various tanks, or reservoirs of sacred water, particularly at the 
venerated cistern of Tannasar, where were collected together no 
fewer than 150,000 worshippers.* • 

Their minute attention to the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and to the predictions of those who pretend to be acquainted with 
their benign, or malignant influence, has had the effect of incum- 
bering that timid race of people with a most painful and perplex- 
ing round of ceremonies, and with the observance of innumerable 
and disgusting superstitions. Without consulting those adepts in 
the BOOK or fate, expanded in the heavens, the Brahmin as- 
trologci's, (and it will be remembered that the Brahmins of India, 
like the Magi of Persia, are the hereditary counsellors of the 
crown,) no deed of public importance is ever commenced, either 
in time of profound peace, or in the most imminent emergencies 
of w'ar. The Brahmins annually compose a curious species of al- 
manac, which, Mr. Scrafton informs us, has not only a planet, or 
genius, that presides over every day ; but every hour, every minute, 

* Sec Bernier’s Voyage to Surat, in the Harleian Collection of Vosges, rol. II. p. 1 89. 
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find every acHan. Some days are proper for going to the north, 
others to the south: some days are so entirely taken up by evil 
spirits, that they abstain from all manner of business ; and after 
all, a clap of thunder at once breaks their resolutions, let the al- 
manac say what it will : so that between the Mahometan and 
Hindoo astrologers together, one half oT the year in India is taken 
up with unlucky days.* It may appear very impertinent in a se- 
rious historical disquisition to introduce the subject which I am about 
to mention, and much more to form any conclusion from a diver- 
sion to which all the Orientals arc strongly attached. The regal 
game of chess, however, has been thought by Dr. Hyde not unwor- 
thy of notice, in a professed treatise concerning the solemn rites of 
religion : a religion which he would derive from Abraham, and 
which he inclines to think was the source of the Brahmanian su- 
perstition. f I shall doubtless, after such an example, be more 
readily excused for referring to it for the illustration of the pre- 
sent subject. That able investigator of the Persian theology is de- 
cidedly of opinion that this game was of Indian invention, and was 
introduced into Persia from India in the sixth century, and from 
Persia to Arabia. The word shah, or king, he affirms, was a term 
much in use among the Orientals when engaged at this game, 
and the Europeans, hearing this word often repeated, thence de- 
nominated It Sbasbsiludium ; or, the game of the king. If Hyde 
had written the word, according to the French orthography, eba, 
the explanation would have been still more satisfactory , The great 
Bocharttoo descends from more serious investigations, in the former 
part of his Sacred Geography, which he calls Phai.eg,| to in- 

* See Reflections on the Government of Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, Esq. p. ij. Edit. 
London, 1770. 

t See Hyde’s Hist. Rcligionis Vetcrum Persaium, vol. II. p. i. Edit. Sharpe. 

i See Bochart’s Phaleg, lib. a. cap. ao. p, aap. Edit, quarto, 1S74. 
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form us, that in the game of chess, vulgare illud verbura, shoe mat, 
Persied lingud sonat regem esse mortuum, or that the common say- 
ing of shac mat (i. e. dieck-mate,)\n Peraan, signifies that the king 
is dead. Of the very great attachment of the Asiatic sovereigns 
to this game, in the course of this history I shall have occasion to 
give some curious examples ; but for the present shall only present 
the reader with a angle instance ; and as I have now, for a long 
time, left the pilot of my humble vessel through the dark and dan- 
gerous ocean of early Indian mythological history, I shall, onthisoc- 
casion, use tlie words of Sir William Jones, “The city called Shah- 
rokhia was built by Timur upon the birth of his son, whom he 
railed Shahrokh, or check with the rook, because he was playing 
at chess, and had just beaten his adversary by tliat stroke, when he 
received news of that prince’s birth."* Both Timur and Shahrokh 
were afterwards sovereigns of that country, among whose astrono- 
mical my thologists I am strongly of opinion the following most an- 
cient and beautiful fable, though hitherto supposed to be of Egyp- 
tian fabrication, though coming to us througli the medium of Plu- 
tarch, and though disguised by a strange mixture of Egyptian and 
Grecian names, originated. With the relation of this fable I shall 
close this long digression, not, I trust, entirely unentertaining, nor 
totally foreign to the subject u^ron which I am immediately after- 
wards about to en ter, t he p art icui a Rs of that wild chronology which 
is so intimately connected with their romantic speculations in astro- 
nomy. As the only apology I can urge for dwelling thus minutely on 
so trifling a subject, I have to request the reader to bear in mind Dr, 
Hyde's positive assertion, that the game of chess was originally (not 
of Egyptian, but,) of Indian invention ; and that Bhood is the In- 


• Nadir Shah, p. 25 I need not inform the poetical reader that this gentleman’s Poem 
of Caissa, ot the Game of Chess, is one of the most elegant in the English language. 



diaa Mercury. Plutarch then informs us, that the goddess Rhea,* 
having privately 1 ^ with and become with diild by Saturn, f the 
Sun, who had discovered the stolen embrace, hud this curse upon her, 
that she should not be delivered in any month or year : he adds, 
that Mercury, having fallen in love with the same goddess, 
likewise lay with he*: and afterwards engaging at a game of chess 
with Luna, or the moon, in the course of play, won from her the se- 
venty-second part of each day ; that out of these winnings he com- 
posed five new days, which he added to the 360 days of the ancient 
year ; and that, on those five days, Rhea successively brought 
forth five children, Osiris, Orus, Isis, Typhon, and Nepthe. § Now 
as the game of chess is acknowledged on all hands to have been 
originally the invention of the Indians, who were immemorially ob- 
servers of the heavenly bodies, it is more than probable from this al- 
legory relative to the intercalation of the ancient year, an allegory 
afterwards adopted by the Egyptians and Greeks, that the year was 
first intercalated in India : and that the palm of accurate calcula- 
tion of the length of that year among all the ancient nations is pri- 
marily due to the Indians. In decided testimony, indeed, of their 


* A personification of the earth, the all-bounteous mother, fioro whose prolific womb, 
by the command of the great Creator, ail temporal blessings /«w, as the word pu im- 
plies. 

•f Timi, a latM, from planting; lor he first taught agriculture in Italy. It is most sin- 
gular .'.At the Sanscreet word cals, or time, has the exact significatian of the Greek term 
Kpwot. See Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Research, rol. I. p, 240. 

I I hare in the text asserted that Bhood, or Bhvddha, was the Maxcuar of India, 
and in proof of that assertion, I shall here add, that our Wednesday, or the Roman nr at 
Maacvaii, it in India, according to Mr. Halhed, called Boodh-Wax, or the nar of 
Boo OH. It is necessary, however, that 1 should inform the reader, that as there were two 
Tauts, or Mercuries, in Egypt, to it it supposed there have flourished two Boodhs in India, 
and the former of these is the deity of the Hindoos. 

i Vide Plutarch. De Iside et Osiride, p. 355. Edit. Ficini : vide etiapi Died. Sk. lib. 1. 
p. 50. Edit. Rhodomanni. 
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superior correctness in this respect, I am enabled from a trans- 
mitted manuscript in my possession of Mr. Reuben Burrow, the 
greatest Oriental astronomer now living, to state precisely the solar 
year of the Brahmins, which that gentleman, on high authority, 
asserts to be 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds, and 
which, he observes, “ is perhaps as exact a determination as any that 
ever was made." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The early History of the most ancient Nations asserted to be nothing 
more than the History of the Revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets, — the Annals therefore of those Nations not worthy of 
a Place in serious History — T3>e History of the Suhya-bans and 
Chandra-kans of hio\K probably originated in the same Source, 
and, consequently, highly suspicious — This Assertion particularly 
proved by a variety of Facts, collected from the ancient History of 
Egypt, as given by Manelbo, whose Annals are doubtless astrono- 
mical, himself being A Priest of the Sun at Heliopolis. — The 
great use of Astronomy, in settling obscure Points of History — 
The Ignorance of the Ancients in regard to the Pbtrnomena of 
Comet s : their Nature, and periodical Returns afford strong Evi- 
dence against their arrogated Antiquity, as well as in part over- 
tbrow the Arguments advanced by M. Baill^ to establish their 
Pretensions to such high Proficiency in Astronomy as he has im- 
puted to them — This Chapter concludes with examining, whether the 
Claims of the Egyptians to be the oldest Nation in the fForld, 
ought to be admitted, and upon what Foundation those Claims were 
founded — The absolute Futility of all Claims of t^e kind sbewnjrom 
the uncertain Meaning anciently affixed to the Term Year. 


It may not be improper at this infant period of the History of 
Hindostan, a period which, we have seen, is so intimately, so 
inseparably blended with the fables both of astronomy and 
mythology, to submit to the reader's consideration the propriety 
of one general maxim, which I venture thus early to lay down, 
a maxim which is the result of every retrospect upon this com- 
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plicated subject, and which, in reality, appears to have been pre- 
dominant in the mind of the investigator of the Indian chrono- 
logy in the Asiatic Researches ; I mean, that when a nation goes 
to THE SKY for its legislators, and adopts the tenants of that sky 
for its kings, it amounts to a proof nearly demonstrable, whatever 
may be their vaunting claims, that the race of people constituting 
that nation, possess no solid nor genuine historical documents to 
direct them in their accounts of very ancient periods, and the trans- 
actions of very remote ages. But the earliest annals both of Egypt 
and India are crowded witli these celestial legislators, and these 
sidereal sovereigns, and therefore the just inference is, that they 
ought not to be admitted into the volume of authentic history; at 
least, without the most rigid examination of their claims to the dis- 
tinguished station which they claim in its page. Founded upon 
extended observation, corroborated by a diligent comparison of the 
earliest annals and romantic claims of the most ancient kingdoms, 
and justified by the experience of ages, the more minutely we 
examine the principles upon which this maxim rests, so much the 
more extensively will the truth and propriety of it be established. 
Let us then, as briefly as may be possible, consider this subject ; 
first, as it regards the former, and, secondly, as it more particularly 
relates to the latter, of those countries. 

The most ancient known records of Egypt arc those contained 
m the Old Egyptian Chronicle, and in Manetho's History of the 
Dynasties. The substance of both these Histories is given in the 
Chronographia of byncellus, or rather, to speak more properly, 
of one George, a monk, who flourished in the eighth century at 
Constantinoiile, and who was thus denominated from the office of 
Synccllus, which he filled in that church. According to this au- 
thor, the Old Chronicle, as well as Manetho, pretended to trace 
back tlie ancient history of Egypt through a long succession of 
gods, demi-gods, and heroes, during a period of $6,585 years ; 
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but wh'ile he relates this fable, Syncellus, in a commentary upon 
the passage, at once obviates the difficulty, ahd solves the whole 
enigma by expressly declaring,* That in the space of 36,525 years, 
which are the amount of 1461 multiplied by 25, a complete revo- 
lution of the zodiac, according to the calculations of the Egyp- 
tian and Greeks, was supposed to take place, when the equinoc- 
tial point, placed in the first degree of Aries, returned to the same 
spot. In explanation of this remark may be added a passage from 
Julius Firmicus,-f- a celebrated divine and astronomer of the 
fourth century ; that the Egyptians imagined that in the time, or 
cycle, of 146 1 years, not only the sun and moon, but the other 
five planets, re-commenced their revolutions at the same point of 
the zodiac. Now this cycle of 1461 was called in Egypt the great 
Canicular year, or Sothiacal period, because it commenced on the 
first day of Thoth, the first month, when the dog-star rose he- 
liacally.J 'I'hc former then was the grand period of the zodia- 
cal revolution, and was by the vanity of the Egyptians assigned 
as the period of tlie duration of their empire from the creation of 
the world. But even this extended period of duration could not 
satisfy the exorbitant vanity of Manetho, who, in his History of the 
Dynasties, extended tlirough three ample volumes, the substance 
of which Eusebius has given us in a Greek translation, has carried 

* SyiiCfli; Chroiiograpliia, ]i. 51. 

* Julius Firmicus, cit«l by Jackson in Chronological Antiquities, vol. II. p. g6. 

t The multiplication, however, of i^fii by 75 will not produce 36,52;, but the mistake ap 
pears to me tlcaily accounted for, and rectified, by the very learned cliroiiologist last named, 
in p. 30 of llie s.iitie volume. 

A star, says Kcill, rises beliacally when, after it has been in conjunction with the sun, aud 
on that account invisible, it comes to be at t neb a distance from him as to be scen^^ the niurn ■ 
uig before sun-risiiig, when that orb, by its apparent motion, recedes from the star lowaidi 
the cast. Vide Kcill’s Astronomical Lectures, p. zzz, si,vth edition. The Egyptians com 
menced this period at the heliacal rising of the dog-rtar, because the dog-star was cmisecrj- 
ted tolsis; and Is is is a conspicuous star in the head of that bc,intifiil and resplendent con- 
stellation the CAMS MAJOR. 
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up their chronology as high as 53,525 years. Let us for a moment 
pause, and examine wlio was this Manetho ; at what period did 
he write ; and whence did he derive his authorities? On inquiry, 
we shall find, independently of what has been already urged, very 
ample ground to doubt his credit as an historian. In the first 
place, Manetho was chief priest of Heliopolis, that is, the city of 
the sun, and keeper of the public records ; and both his official 
prejudices in favour of that religious institution in which he held 
so distinguislicd a rank, and for which he would naturally posse.s9 
so interested a zeal, as well as his being in the sole possession of 
the sacred records, which he might garble and mutilate as he 
pleased, rendered him a very unlikely person to compose any im- 
partial or authentic history of Egypt ; of Egypt, a country where, 
as in India, theology and politics were so intimately blended. In the 
second place, he flourished in the time of Ptolemj' Philadclphus, 
that munificent patron of learning, in wlio.se reign, and by whose 
express order, was made the Septuagint version of the books of 
Moses, about the year before Christ 252 ; and in this very circum- 
stance may probably be discovered the genuine motive of his 
commencing the arduous task of arranging in chronological 
order the ancient dynasties of the Egyptian monarchs. Stung 
with envy at obseiwing the claims, even the just and modest 
claims to antiquity of tlie JewisJi nation, and rouzed to similar 
jealousy by the appearance in the very same reign of the Phoeni- 
cian History, by Berosus, the priest of Belus at Babylon, the 
Hierophant of Heliopolis projected and accomplished that histori- 
cal detail over whicli tlic rcverie.s of tnythology, and the specula- 
tions of^stronomy have united, as the author probably intended, 
to throw a veil of impenetrable mystery. Gods, demi-^ods, and 
heroes, alxsurdly' blended together in the ])age of human history', 
swell the fabulous table ; and cotemporary kings — as has been 
amply jiroved by Sir .lohn Marsliam in his Canon Chronicus, a 
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book which has crumbled to atoms this pompous column of Effyp- 
tian vanity — I say, cotemporary sovereigns reigning in various pro- 
vinces of Egypt, have been arranged into series of successive empe- 
rors through a long descent of imaginary ages. In the third place, 
the credit of Manetho's histoiy is greatly invalidated by the very 
title of the dedicatory volume to Ptolemy Philadelphus, which is 
that of SoTHis, or the dog-star, a circumstance which plainly 
evinces it to be an astronomical history. But, in the last place, 
that which constitutes the greatest objection of all to these dynas- 
tiesofManetho is, thevaunteJmonumentsof unfathomable antiquity 
from which they are professed by Manetho himself, if Eusebius 
rightly records the fact, to have been copied ; that is, from cer- 
tain pillars in the yet undiscovered land of Seriad, inscribed, be- 
fore the flood, in the sacred dialect by the first Taut, and after the 
flood translated out of that sacred dialect into the Greek tongue, 
and laid up in the most sacred recesses of the Egyptian temples 
by Agathodaemon. This assertion of Manetho, containing this 
romantic representation, and which was intended to establish 
the credibility of his history, tends directly to overthrow it ; for, 
as Stillingfleet has forcibly observed,* this fabulous author could 
not in fewer words have more manifested his own imposture, 
nor blasted his own credit more, than by a representation so idle 
and so improbable. It is possible, indeed, as Dr. Jackson and 
others have contended, and even proved, that, in the dynasties from 
Menes downwards, that is, of kings professedly mortal, much his- 
torical truth may be contained ; but I cannot avoid observing, that 
of an history compiled by such a character, under the impulse of 
such motives,-)- and in the former part of which such glaring 

* Origines Sacrx, book i. cap. a. sect. 2. Thi^ work of the bishop’s is asserted in the 
Biographia Britannica to be ** the best defence of revealed ixligion eviT written.” 

f The author hopes the candid hy^readtrwiW not impute to similar motives this humble at> 
tempt to vindicate the truth of the Mosaic system ; for lie can assuie him, that he ( osscsse^ 
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errors arc manifest, the whole is rendered justly suspicious ; nor 
ought any part to he relied upon which has not the corroborative 
evidence of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. 

After what has been .said of the credit due to this ancient Egyp- 
tian Clironicle, I shall be readily excused by the reader from going 
farther into the historical absurdities it contains ; yet amidst 
this indigested heap of fable, it is very remarkable that one evident 
and momentous truth breaks forth, a truth which the great 
Cudworth has amply proved the Egyptian divines and phi- 
losophers acknowledged, though obscured amidst a cloud of my- 
thologic errors, and that is, the existence of a .supreme, eternal, 
and infinite God. The first d3'tiasty consists of tlie reign 
of twelve deities, which alone take up the enormous space of 
thirty-three thousand nine hundred and eighty-four years, and is 
denominated that of the AuKnxs, from Aur, a word whicli, 
in the Phoenician language signifies light, or fire, a circumstance 
which of itself sufficiently points out the region whence they de- 
rived their origin, and what kind of deities they were. To the 
reign of Vulcan, tlic first king of tliis dynasty, by whom they un- 
questionably meant the supreme God, that God whom our Scrip- 
tures sublimely sa)', answerelb by fire, the true, the immortal 
Aurite, no period whatever is assigned, since his dominion ex- 
tends through all age.s, and his power expands unconfined through 
the whole circle of nature. To Helius, the son of Vulcan, they 
assign a reign of thirty thousand years. Now HXioj is the pecu- 
liar Greek astronomical appellative of the sun, and is nothing 
more than the Hebrew word El modelled after the Greek manner 
of pronunciation.* The reign, therefore, of Helius as unquestion- 
ably means only the great solar revolution. 

ncuher the dibtniguUhcd rank, nor the ample revunucs, of an Hierophant, unless a dis- 
tant and l.ibotious curacy ot 50I. per annum, sliould hi considered as conferring that elevat- 
ed lank* and those immense revenues. 

^ Cosiaid‘j» Astronen.y, p. 196. J knc.m* not if there have been, as there deserves to have 
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But if the E^ptian itteropluntB, in the early periods of the his- 
tory of that empire, have run out into l^use romantic details, con- 
founding the vast revolutions of the' placets with the revolutions 
of terrestrial empires; how much more have those of India out- 
raged all reason, and violated all probability. They have invent- 
ed periods for the duration of their empire of such immense 
extent, and assigned to their empire such a romantic and remote 
origin, that in this respect the Egyptians arc not to be put in 
competition with the Indians, for boldness of conception, and 
brilliancy of imagination. The chronological history of the for- 
mer is bounded by thousands; but that of the latter expands 
itself into millions. They have Caipas, and Makwaktaras, 
and Yugs, in an everlasting rotation. ' The Indians, however, it 
must be owned, have the credit of superior honesty ; when they 
ingenuously own, what the recital of astronomical superstitions in 
the former chapter tolerably well substantiates, that a race of 
heaven-born sovereigns, the orbs of heavenr long maintained 
despotic sway in Hindostan ; — that their first sovereigns were, in 
fact, begotten by Surya, the personified sun, when he descended 
from the flaming chariot of day to visit the lovely plains of Bha- 
rata ; — and when they expressly denominate those sovereigns, 
Surya-bans, and Chandra-bans, or children of the sun and moon. 
But is truly surprising, when we contemplate this baseless 
fabric of a vision, is, that they have not wanted abettors in these 
romantic claims, among Europeans of distinguished talents and 
learning ; and that even in the Chr'istian world have started up vindi- 
cators of these air-built systems. Ignorant of the allegorical spirit, 

been, more than one edition of this excellent work. That in my possession bears the date of 
1767, which I mention for the sake of accuracy of reference. That part of it which regards 
the Arabian astronomy is, I observe, given in the Asiatic Miscellany, printed at Calcutta in 
1785, where the reader will find the remark in the text, vol. I. p. 46. 
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the Mosaic system, has been aimed, through the very same 
medium shall the answer, at least as far as it concerns India, and 
the present subject, be made. These gentlemen, among their 
first principia, lay it down as a maxim, that there is a perpe- 
tual change and fluctuation in sublunary affiiirs, in the growth 
and maturity of human knowledge, and its application. Tliey 
themselves are an irrefragable proof of their own position ; for 
who could have supposed that the noble science which Newton 
and Halley, in the last century, made subservient to the illus- 
tration of the Christian religion, and the support of the Mo- 
saic system, should have been degraded, in the present, to inva- 
lidate, to vilify, and undermine their sublime truths ? As this his- 
tory may therefore, in some degree, be considered as the History 
OF Asia itself, anb of the Human Race in their infant 
STATE, I trust, while I am engaged in investigations of this exten- 
sive nature, of which the final result will be the elucidation of the 
particular history of Hindostan in its most ancient periods, that a 
cursory attention to subjects of a nature highly desultory and com- 
plicated, will not be considered as prolixity, nor an occasional cir- 
cuit in quest of truth, as an unnecessary deviation from the princi- 
pal subject. 

That candour and that patience, the exertion of which I thua 
early and anxiously solicit of the reader, it becomes necessary for me 
to put to immediate trial, while I find myself compelled to enter still 
more extensively into the wide field of astronomy, in order more 
strikingly to display its utility in illustrating the history which I 
have undertaken to write, as well as to point out the errors whicli 
the future pages will prove to have arisen from the misapplication 
of so noble a science. 

Indeed the very important use, or rather the absolute necessity 
of astronomy in settling obscure points of history and chro- 
nology, especially those tliat regard their most early periods^ 
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must be obvious to every reader of reflection. Remarkable as- 
pects of the heavens at certain periods, particular conjunctions or 
oppositions of the planets, but in a more peculiar manner, the 
appearance of comets,* those tremendous objects of alarm and 
astonishment to the ancient world, as well as eclipses of the sun 
and moon, have, in all ages excited the curiosity, and fixed the 
attention of mankind. With respect to cometary appearances, 
nothing is more to be regretted by posterity than that the ancients 
considered them as portenlou-s signals of approaching calamity, 
held out by the warning hand of providence to terrify and reform 
a guilty age, rather than regarded them in a philosophical point 
of view. Upon this account it has happened, as is observed by 
the groat Halley, in his Synopsis of Comets, -f- that this most ab- 
struse part of astronomy lay all together neglected by the ancient 
professors of that science. Even the profound Aristotle him- 
self, according to the same author, thought comets to be only 
a kind of fiery meteor, or sublunary vapour, floating in the jetlicr. 
It was not till Seneca had attentively considered and compared 
the phaenomena of two remarkab'e comets of his own time, that 
comets an ived to the dKstinction of beijig numbered among the 
celestial bodies. But the plijenomena whicli that eminent philo- 
sopher thus diligently obsei-ved, he neglected to minute down for 
the benefit of future astronomers; and it was only at the late 
period of 1337 of the Christian sera, that Nicophorus Gregorius, 
an astronomer and historian of Constantinople, began with any 
tolerable accuracy to describe the path of a comet among the 


* There wu a most curious met upon this subject, published by Mr. Costard in 1765, in 
wiiieli, from the appearance of a comet at that period, he has fixed the precise time in which 
the battle of SaUmis was fouglit, and has corrected a capital error relative to the Grecian 
Olympiads. 

f Consult that Synopsis inserted at the end of Halley’s Elements of Physical and Geome>. 
trical Astronomy. 
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fixed stars.* Under forcible impressions of this culpable negli- 
gence in his predecessors, the indefatigable author of the Synop- 
sis, above mentioned, sat down and composed that stupe ndous 
effort of human industry, that noble result of many complicated 
and profound calculations, the Table of the Elements of Co- 
mets, upon which, he tells us himself, that he spared no labour, 
that it might come forth perfect: and he adds, with a noble kind 
of pride, arising from conscious merit, that he presents it “ as a 
thing consecrated to posterity, to last as long as astronomy itself 
shall last." Another table, founded upon observations made by 
English and French astronomers, of the phoenomcna of cotnets 
which have appeared posterior to the time of Dr. Halley, has 
been since formed upon a similar plan, and brought down to the 
year 176a. These tables cannot fail of finally reducing to more 
certain principia that portion of the astronomical science, which 
has for many ages been, of all others, the most fluctuating attd 
precarious. What the ancients neglected, has also, in other re- 
spects, in a great degree, lieen supplied by the persevering diligence 
of modern astronomers, who, by retrogressive computation of the 
jteriod of the returns of certain comets, have fixed some important 
aeras in chronology, and, if they have not established the absolute 
reality, have greatly corroborated the authenticity of many con- 
siderable events in history. This almost total ignorance of the an- 
cie^ts in regard to the nature of comets, I have thus particularly 
mentioned, because it affords, in my opinion, a very strong pre- 
sumptive proof, that their conceptions of the motion and phaeno- 
mena of the heavenly bodies, however extolled by those French 
astronomers, were far from accurate, and that their improvement 
in the sidereal science by no means kept pace with the diligence, 
the frequency, or the extended period of their observations. Ac- 


Hallcjr’f Synaptis, ipud Gregorius, vol. 11 . p. 883. 
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oording to Pliny, a comet of a most tremendous aspect, wreathed 
in spiral volumes, and resembling a knot, or cluster of lire, in the 
most early periods of the world, appeared in Egypt and ^Ethiopia, 
which, he says, the king then reigning in Egypt denominated 
Typhon ; and because Plutarch affirms that the ocean was called 
Typhan, an argument has been deduced from tlienCe, that this 
comet was tlie occasion of the deluge; since this vast train of ac- 
cumulated vapours forming its tail, according to Whiston’s System, 
was the natural means in the hands of Providence of overwhelm- 
ing the earth and annihilating its inhabitants. One would be in- 
clined to think that those who had observed Such an aweful ph®- 
noinciion, although it might not have been productive of 5b dread- 
ful a catastroplie as is conjectured by Whiston, would ever after 
have marked the appearance of the “ blazing stranger” with mi- 
nute attention, and noted down both the period of its coming, 
and all the pli®nomena, with peculiar exactness; but the reason 
is ingenuously given by Pliny, who expressly relates the senti- 
ments of the ancients on the subject till the time of Seneca ; Nec 
Stella verius, quam quidam igneus nodus ;* it was not, in fact, a 
star, or celestial body, hut a knot of fibe. So little , however, did 
the ancients, tlie accurate observers of the heavens for so many 
thousands of years, according to the exaggerated accounts of these 
sceptical astronomers, understand or regard thephaenomena of one 
of the most important bodies that revolve through them, that had 
not the circumstance formed an important ®ra in the history of 
Rome, posterity would probably never have known that a comet 
was seen at that capital, forty-four years before the birth of Clrrist ; 
and thus the great astronomer mentioned before in terms of such 
deserved re.spcct, would have been deprived of one means of prov- 
ing to a certainty that comets revolve in fixed, but widely elliptiq, 


* FUnii Nat, HUt. lib. a. cap. zj. p, Aldicdit. issp. 
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orbits, and, like other heavenly bodies, complete their revolutions 
in stated, though vast and wonderful, periods. Now tliat immor- 
tal observer of the path of comets through the vast expanse of 
space, after investigating the elements, and displaying the parti- 
cular phaenomena of the great comet of 1680, has ofl'ered the most 
solid arguments to prove that this comet completed its revolution 
in 575 years, and consequently was the very comet which appear- 
ed in the preceding years 531 and 1106 of the Christian asra, and 
in the forty-fourth year before Christ ; a period distinguished by 
that memorable event, the death of Julius Csesar; a period in 
which the pride and dignity of Roman virtue became so debased 
as to allot the orb of that comet for the future mansion of the 
soul of an artful and sanguinary dictator, who had overturned the 
constitution of his country. Although, owing to this neglect and 
ignorance of the ancients, the modern hypothesis in respect to 
comets is by no means complete, and much yet remains to 
be explored concerning their nature, tlteir tract through tlie 
heavens, and the period of their several revolutiojis ; yet, before 
I quit the subject I cannot avoid making one concluding re- 
flection, which I shall leave to the reader’s attentive considera- 
tion. If then, of the numerous cojnets whicli are supposed to 
belong to the solar system which wc inhabit, and which are 
continually ottering themselves for human investigation, so very 
little certain was known by the ancient astronomers concerning 
their elements and periods, during the revolution of so many 
centuries, that they accounted them only fiery vapours, or lu- 
minous nebulae, the early and profound knowledge in astrono- 
mical subjects which has been attributed to tliem, is strongly to 
be suspected ; and there is the greatest probability that their 
acquaintniice with tlie celestial bodies was circumscribed within 
very contracted limits, and rested upon a very uncertain and un- 
substantial basis. 
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Notwithstanding the lofty pretensions of the Indians, the Egyp- 
tians still avowed themselves to be the most ancient people of the 
earth : and it is but just, that a nation so venerable through all an- 
tiquity for their consummate wisdom, should have their claims at- 
tended to i/I a volume that penetrates so deeply, as the present does, 
into the gulf of remote, and even ante-diluvian a?ras. It is neces- 
sary, however, in this place that I should again remind the reader, of 
the magnitude and extent of the important points which I have 
undertaken to investigate, and as the only apology I can urge 
for tliis apparent deviation from the immediate subject of the his- 
tory, 1 most earnestly request his attention to what has been re- 
lated in the Indian Antiquities, from Sir William Jones,* that 
Surya, the sun, is believed in India frequently to have de- 
scended from his car in a human shape, and to have begotten 
AN EABTHLY EROGENV ; that, in the form of Creeslina, that 
Sun again descended, at his own festival, on the plains of Ma- 
thura, and by dividing his luminous body-|- into as many portions 
as there were virgins present, established the sacred circular dance, 
in imitation of tliat of the planets round his own central orb, and 
denominated the Raas Jattra; that this festival, according to 
Mr. Ilolvkll, i.> iinkersally observed in the most sacred manner 
through Hindostan, and that the most ancient and venerated 
dynasties of rajahs arc called the children of the sun and moon, 
I intreat him, therefore, to reflect how necessarily I am engaged 
in this extensive retrospective view of ancient astronomical pe- 
riods; for indeed without them, this part of the history would be 
utterly obscure and unintelligible. It has solely arisen from my 
anxiety to corroborate, or rather to demonstrate, the hypothesis, 

• Str tht Thtological Dissertation, vol. I part i. zoo. 

f Creeslina tn pttson, was indeed black ; but as the representative of Sui^'a, his body may 
be called luminous. 1 have Miltonic amWity for the expression,-^ << dark, with exccM 
of light, thy skirts appear.” 
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that thd ancient histories of nations consist for the most part 
of the reveries of astronomers, that I have taken so wide a range 
in the ancient sidereal details of the other neighbouring Orien- 
tal empires. The following considerations will, I hope, at once 
invincibly prove the veracity of my assertion."?, and justify the 
protracted excursion so particularly made to the philosophers of 
the Thebais. 

One of the most daring vaunts of that vain-glorious people on 
this point was, that, during the immense period of the existence 
of their empire, “ quater cursus suos vertisse sidera, ac solem bis 
jam occidisse unde nunc oritur,”* or, that the stars had four limes 
changed their courses, and that the sun had set twice in the 
quarter in which he now rises. A great astronomer of the pre- 
sent century has fully solved this aenigma, by supjwsing that those 
who invented this fiction might have sailed down the Red Sea, 
and either coasting Africa, entered Egypt again by the mouth of 
the Nile ; or, what he thinks more probable, sailing eastward and 
up the Euphrates, returned home again the same way, by which 
the changes alluded to would appear to take place.-f- The Egyp- 
tians, however, not only assigned to their empire an imagined 
antiquity, founded on calculations relative to the revolutions of 
the celestial bodies, whose immense periods they applied to the 
reigns of their princes and the duration of their monarchy, but 
they likewise attempted to demonstrate that antiquity, from a 
consideration of the constituent parts of the earth itself, and in par- 
ticular, from the gradual growth and formation of the Delta. 
That the vast valley which bears that appellation, and which 
extends from Elcphantina to Alexandria, was once a gulf of the 
sea, which entered that region in a direction from north to south, 
in the same manner as the Red Sea penetrates the opposite region, 

* Vide Pompoiiius Mela, lib. i. cap» 3. 

f See Mr. Costaid’* of Astronoinj, p. S. 
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from south to north, and that this valley was by degrees filled up 
by the abundant slime which the Nile brings down in its course 
from the mountains of Ethiopia, during the annual inundations, is 
a possible, but not a proved fact. The principal evidence brought 
in confirmation of this opinion arises from the assertions of Hero- 
dotus, that in the time of Menes, the first Egyptian king of mortal 
birth, all Egypt, except the Thebais, was one vast morass ; that in 
the reign of Mairis, who flourished 500 years before the Trojan 
war, and fabricated the extensive lake which bears his name, the 
waters of the Nile, rising to the height of eight cubits, entirely 
overflowed the Delta, while in his own time, after an interval of 
900 years, the complete inundation of it required sixteen cubits of 
water. According to his computation, it required twenty thou- 
sand years to fill up the gulf, where the waters of the Nile, sur- 
charged with mud, rushed into the ocean, and gradually formed 
the solid land, which finally proved the barrier of its incursion.* In 
detailing these accounts, and in forming these calculaiions, he pro- 
fesses to have been guided partly by the records of the Egyptian 
priests themselves, and partly by actual observations made on the 
spot. 

In addition to tliis evidence adduced from Herodotus, Homer 
is cited by Pliny ,'f- a.s declaring that, in his days, “ the island of Pha- 
ros was distant a full day's sail, with a fair wind, from the conti- 
nent of Egypt whereas it now forms part of Alexandria, and thus 
a space of twenty leagues, at least, must have been filled up by 
the accumulated mud of the river. It has been urged likewise, 
in proof of this hypothesis, that the Delta is in fact an acquired 
land, the gift of the river, and, as an Arabian writer expresses him- 
self, a stranger in the place of its situation, consisting of soil to- 

* HeroduC, lib. 2. p. Ijo. 

f Vide Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. z. cap. 85. p. }6. Aldi edit. 1559. 

J See M. Vatjcr’.s Preface to Murtadi’s Prodigies of Egypt, p. 5. English edit. 
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tally different from that of the countries immediately confining 
upon It, which is either red and sandy, or clayey and stony, whereas 
the whole triangular valley of the Delta is formed of a rich black earth, 
luxuriant in vegetation, and abounding with humidity. Though 
nothing can possibly be more visionary tlian systems founded up- 
on such romantic conclusions as these, conclusions of which the 
innumerable incidents, and incessant vicissitudes that take place 
through nature during an extended period of years, in every coun- 
try and climate of the world, as earthquakes, volcanos, and other 
convulsions, must evince the fallacy; yet as similar sentiments have 
been engendered in the minds of certain speculative wTiters on a 
consideration of the Deltas formed at the mouths of the Ganges and 
Indus, it becomes in a degree necessary to examine the meritsof this 
question somewhat more minutely. It is not incumbent upon us in 
this place to investigate the truth of the original position, that por- 
tions of earth are thus necessarily and progressively formed at the 
mouths of considerable rivers, for that investigation vvouldlead into 
too ample a field of argument; but whether on this or any similar 
basis, an hypothesis subversive of regular and established chrono- 
logies can be supported, or is at all deserving of credit. 

With respect to the Delta of Egypt, it certainly cannot be sup- 
ported. Notwith.standing all the arguments brought by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Pliny, and the modern traveller M Savary, who strenu- 
ously labours to prove that its Delta was, in reality, thus formed; 
that hypothesis has been shaken to its foundations by the more 
powerful arguments of two very recent and well informed travel- 
lers to the .same country, who have at considerable detail, and 
with great ingenuity, discussed this interesting question. Those 
travellers are Mr. Bruce and Mr. Volney ; the former of whom 
objects to the mode of calculation of Herodotus in regard to the 
number of additional cubits necessary, in his time, for tJie waters 
of the Nile to be elevated to inundate the Delta, not only because 
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the proportions of the cubit materially varied in different east- 
ern countries, but because Strabo, who travelled into Egypt 400 
years after the time of that historian, asserts eight cubits to be the 
minimum of their elevation in his time, as well as it was in the 
days of Maeris ; he insists that a river rapidly descending, as does the 
Nile, from a country of bare and rocky mountains, and running 
for the most part over a bed of granite, must, in its progress to the 
ocean, have a tendency rather to wash away the soil of the nar- 
row valley through which it passed, than to be the cause of the 
accumulation of its soil ; that from numerous experiments made 
by himself, at Basboch, relative to the quantity of sediment, at 
Syene and Rosetta, contained in its water, that quantity was in 
fact very inconsiderable, and mostly consisted of sand, swept from 
the deserts, rather than rich mould ; and, to use his own words, 
“ he thought these experiments to be conclusive, since neither the 
Nile, coming fresh from Abyssinia, nor the Arbara, though joined 
by the Mareb, likewise from the same country, brought any great 
quantity of the soil from thence." Mr. Bruce adds, that had there 
been that gradual increase of land conjectured by Herodotus 
that increase must have been far more perceptible round the 
most ancient juiblic monuments of Egypt, which is by no 
means the ca.se, since the base of all the obelisks is quite bare ; and 
that, ns the land has not been apparently flevated, so neither has its 
extent been enlarged, for that from the situation of Canopus, the 
distance between Egypt and Cyprus, and the extension of the land 
to the northward, it is evident that no addition, of any conse- 
quence.hasbeenmadetoit, for 3000 years past.* Mr. Volney agrees 
decidedly in opinion with Mr. Bruce, that the Delta is not the gift 
of the river, and that the difference alledged, relative to the rise 
of the Nile is entirely owing to the difference of the measure by 
which that rise is estimated.-}- With respect to the argument 

* Bruce’s Travels into Abyssinia, vol. I. p. 326. f Volney’s Travels, vol. I. p. afi. 
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deduced from the remote distance which the island of Pharos is said 
anciently to have been siuated from the main land of Egypt, he in 
the first place insists that Homer is grossly misrepresented, who 
does not speak of the opposite shore, but the mouth of the Nile ; 
and whoeverwill consult the original passage, will find that M. Vol- 
ney’s is the more accurate statement. In the second place, he 
contends, and produces proofs of his assertion, that, “ by a day's 
sail, " the ancient Greeks understood, not so much the indefinite 
space, which their vessels could sail through in a day, but a cer- 
tain fixed distance of five hundred and forty stadia : now, observes 
M. Volney, taking, with D'Anville, the five hundred and forty sta- 
dia for twenty-seven thousand toises, or nearly half a degree, we 
shall find this measure is the exact distance of the Pharos from 
the Nile ; for it extends exactly to two-thirds of a league above 
Rosetta, a situation where we have reason to place the city which 
gave name to that mouth of the Nile, denominated Bolbitine.* 
M. Volney, in very forcible terms, states the difficulty of conceiv- 
ing how the shore of the Delta, which has not gained half a league 
sijice the days of Alexander, should have gained eleven in the far 
shorter period from the time of Menelaus to that conqueror : and 
he inforces conviction of the truth of his hypothesis, by shewing 
how very little is the comparative difference of the admeasure- 
ment of Egypt in breadth and length, as given by Herodotus, and 
that recently stated by the accurate astronomical observations of 
M. Niebhur. Thus have I been able to bring this fine writer's 
testimony in favour of that Mosaic chronology, of which, on other 
occasions, I am sorry to add, he has proved himself to be one of 
the most decided enemies that France ever produced.-f- By this ir- 
resistible evidence, therefore, resulting from the pointed observa- 
tions and repeated experiments made on the spot by these enlight- 
ened travellers, the supposition of Herodotus, that the Delta had 

* VolHcy*s Travels, vol. I. p, ay. Witi css ** The Ruin'* !!! ** 
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been twenty thousand years in forming, and all the extravagant 
calculations of the Egyptian priests relative to the immense dura- 
tion of their empire, founded upon similar computations, are abso- 
lutely annihilated. With respect to any kindred hypotheses being 
formed from conjectures respecting the Deltas at the mouths of 
the Ganges and Indus, I shall hereafter have occasion to demon- 
strate that they must be still more visionary, baseless, and absurd. 

But, besides these, a few other striking testimonies may be 
brought to prove the fallacy of the calculations of the Egyptians, 
relative to the duration of their empire ; and from thence it will still 
more evidently result tliat the reign of a king of ancient Egypt, 
was the revolution of a planet, and his actions solely its motions 
and re\olutions. 

We have seen in a former work, tlie Indian Antiquitie-s, 
that according to Pocockc, Osiris, bearing a whip in his hand, 
was rciiresentcd sailing about the world in a ship, as tlie pilot 
and governor of the world ; and is pourtrayed on the walls of the 
great temple of Osymandes, sitting on a boat, and borne aloft on 
the shoulders of tweUe men, probably emblemalical of the twelve 
months. 'I'liis, indeed, is one of tlie most common symbolical re- 
presentations of that deity on Egyptian monuments. Osiris, how- 
ever, was not invariably the emblem of the sun, .since he some- 
times usurped the character and functions of his consort Isi.s, to 
which Plutarch bears testimony''' in the very curious information 
tliat Ibt liisnumheriiig oj Osiris into fourteen parts, was only a mytho- 
logical mode of expression for the different phases of the moon, 
during the [K-riod of the increase and decrease of that orb. That 
author has indeed unravelled the whole mystery (ff that celebrated 
king, or rather god, of Egypt. He tells us, that, by his being in- 
closed in a chest, or coffin, many philosophers understand nothing 
farther than an eclipse of the solar light during the passage o/ the 


• See Plut.ir,h dc Is. Ic tt Oiiiridc, p. 513. 
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moon's orb over the disk of the sun. Again, he observes that Osi- 
ris is said to have lived, or rather, as some have it, to have reigned 
twenty-eight years ; manifestly alluding to the different degrees 
of light which appear in the moon, and to the number of days in 
which she performs her course round the earth. In this passage 
we have direct evidence from Plutarch, how greatly the Egyp- 
tian priests, in their astronomical phraseology, resembled the 
Indian Brahmins, for here a year, in their mythological phrase, is 
put for a day ; and to live twenty-eight days is synonymous with 
reigning twenty-eight years. 

A peculiarly strong additional proof that all history wliatever, 
of the earliests periods is, if not entirely composed of, yet deeply 
tinctured with astronomical fables, is the circumstance previously 
detailed relative to the birth of the five great deities of Egypt, Osi- 
ns, Isis, Orus, Typhon, and Nepthe, who, we have read, were the 
offspring of the stolen embrace of Saturn, time, and Rhea, the 
earth. In this allegory, chronology and astronomy are remark- 
ably interwoven, for it seems to have been invented on purpose to 
account for the addition of those five days, which made the ancient 
year to consist of 365, instead of 360 days ; since on each of those- 
days, formed, as the fable relates, from the winnings of the seven- 
ty-second part of every day, gained from the moon, by Mer- 
cury during a game of chess, one of those deities was successively 
born. I shall conclude this ante-diluvian retrospect on the most 
ancient periods of the Egyptians, by observing that, in fact, 
all these exaggerated accounts respecting the number of years 
which ancient empires are said to have flourished, must ever be 
founded in fallacy, because the meaning of the term year itself, 
among those nations exceedingly varied. 

Independent of what has been so amply observed concerning 
the month being anciently reckoned for a year, according to that 
positive assertion of Plutarch, 'hiyxnnloi; Je flJlViOtiOg KIV 0 IviXMTOC^ 
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ibf. Kgyplian year was a month* a succeeding passage informs us 
that, though tlic most ancient year was lunar, it afterwards con- 
sist eJ of four months, hr a. Tcrpx/itiPBf 'u; (peuri. The word used in 
its original sense, Mr. Costard observes, is exceedingly ambiguous, 
being deduced from a Chaldee root, signifying mMia/w's, variatus ;f 
whence it was employed to denote any revolution of the ce- 
lestial bodies, solar, lunar, or planetary ; but in more recent 
periods, was more expressly applicxl to the great apparent annual 
revolution of tlic sun From the above quotation it should ap- 
pear that the ancient I'gv pluns also called a season a year ; for it 
has been ob.sened in explaining the plate rcprc.senting the sacri- 
fu'o of the sun, that they had three seasons, of four months to 
each, and to which the three lambs, extended for .sacrifice upon the* 
three wood-piles, iilluded. The Grecian yt'iir, likewise, was dis- 
tinguished only into three sca.sons ; a custom which they undoubt- 
edly derived from the former nation. Mercury, Diodorus informs 
us, invented the lyre, to which he gave three strings, in allii.sion to 
the three seasons of the year, for these three strings giving three 
different sounds, the grave, the sharp, and the mean; the grave 
answered to w inter, the mean to spring, and the sharp to sum- 
mcr.^ Finall}’, the Indians themselves di.stingui.sh the com- 
plete year into three different divisions, which are the rainy, 
tlic dry, and tlie moiisoon-s ; and thc.se miglit possibly he com- 
puted as years. A cloud of uncertainty and suspense veils the 
entire system of ancient computation: and it must now be un- 
answerably evident, how brittle must be every superstructure 
erected upon so sandy, and rotten a foundation. 


• Sfi Plutirrh in V!ti Nums. p. 71. Edit. 1620. 
■J Mr. Co-.t.iid o 1 ihc Rite ot Awroiiomy, p. 15. 
J Pio.'nriis bicnlil , lib. 15 
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CHAPTER rV. 

The Subject of the Yugs, or four grand Periods during wbicbtbeVli^- 
Doo Empire is asserted, in tbe Brahmin Histories, to bavejlourisbed, 
resumed — Tbe Birtb ^Brahma, tbegrandH\ni>oo Epoch of tbe 
JVorld — Brahma and Osims probably tbe same mythological Per- 
son — Tbe fourteen Sons of Brahma, caUedM%vivs, an astronomical 
Progeny — Agriculture and Husbandry, the constant Employ of tbe 
Shepherds of Chaldea., probably gave Existence to the first Sphere: 
and, in particular, to the earliest Asterisms of tbe Zodiac — In tbe 
more advanced State of Society deified Mortals were elevated 
to that Sphere ; and tbe animal Figures of tbe Zodiac became their 
representative Symbols upon Earth — Tbe Kav etiahs proved not to 
have been tbe first Inventors of tbe Cunstellatms,from tbe Want of 
Agreement of those Constellations with tbe Seasons and Mythology of 
• Egypt — Tbe Names of tbe particular Mras of tbe Indian Chro- 
nology stated, and tbeir Meaning investigated — Tbe Hay and Tear 
oj Brahma applicable to celestial Beings alone — Tbe Indian 
Month, according totbe old Modeof computing Time in that Country, 
consisted only of fifteen Days, being regulated by tbe bright and 
dark Portions oftheMoon'sOrbit — Their Tear waspropor- 
tionably contracted — Tbe exaggerated Details of that Chronology 
tberfore a gross Imposition upon tbe Common Sense and Reason of 
Mankind — M’itb a brief Summary of the Arguments and Facts 
stated in tbe preceding Pages, tbe Indian Chronology is fur the 
present concluded. 

I shall re-introduce to the notice of the reader the subject of 
the Yugs with observing, that it is absolutely impossible to ac- 
count for those immense periods.diiriiig which the ancient empires 
VOL. I. T 
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of Egypt, Chaldea, and India, are asserted by their several vain- 
glorious and vaunting historians to have flourished, otherwise than 
by considering them as referring to the extended and almost im- 
measurable periods which the celestial bodies take up in com- 
pleting their revolutions. This is the great criterion by which 
we must judge of their pretensions to such incredible antiquity, 
and by it, if I mistake not, the whole stupendous structure upon 
which ancient paganism and modern scepticism, in opposition to 
the united remonstrances of truth, sense, and reason, have built 
their worthless and baseless systcm.s, will be levelled with the 
atoms of sand on whicli that structure was built. The slow mo- 
tion of the ECLIPTIC, the obliquity of whicli was known to the an- 
cients, and which is now determine!! by astronomers, to decrease 
at the rale of about half a second in a year, or a degree in seven- 
ty-two years, and the apparent motion of the fixed stars, are the 
principal source to which these errors may be traced i and by this 
touchstone I shall immediately proceed to the final examination of 
the chronological reveries of the Brahmin historians and astro- 
nomers. 

Strongly impressed with the idea that the great Yugs, or pe- 
riods, of India were the mere fabrication of astronomers, and 
only other terms for the great solar revolution, or the lunar 
cycle, but in a more particular manner allusive to the latter, 
and convinced that, like those of Egypt, they could only be 
explained in that manner, 1 consulted the systems of Indiaiv as- 
tronomy publis icJ by Mr. Bailli, as well as the various ac- 
counts hitherto given in Europe, relative to this enormous 
chronology, for a full resolution of the dilliculty, in vain. Quintus 
Curtius, however, had previously somewhat enlightened my 
path through this chronological maze, by the following inte- 
resting information, which its importance induces me to insert 
at length in the text, viz. Menses in quinos denos Indi descripsc- 
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runt dies. Lunae cursu notant tempora. non, ut vlerique, quum 

ORBEM sinus IMPLEVIT ; SED gUOM SE CURVARE CCEPIT IN COR- 
NUA ; et idcirco breviores habent menses, qiii sjialium eorum ad 
HUN c LUN^ MODUM difigunt :*■ the Indian month consists of pie- 
teen DAYS ; they indeed conijMite their time hy the course of the 
Moon, but not, as most other nations do, when that pla- 
net HATH completed HER PERIOD ; BUT WHEN SH'' BEGINS 10 
contract HER SPHERE INTO HORNS ; and therefore they must ne- 
cessarily have SHORTER months, who reguhitc their time acxrord- 
ing to this measure oe lunar calculation. The important 
intelligence contained in this remarkable pas-sage, I found confirm- 
ed in Mr. Wilkins's notes to the Heetopacics .'j- in these words • 
The Hindoos divide the lunar month into wliat they denominate 
the Sookla-paksba, au'l the Creeshna-paktha. th.Tt is, the light side 
and the dark side of the moon : the former commencing with the 
new moon, and the latter at the full. By thi.s twofold testimony of 
authons who flourished in ages so distant from each other, I was 
more and more confirmed in opinion, that the vast airas above re- 
cited were theexaggerated computations of astronomy, and regard- 
ed the transactions of celestial rather than of terrestrial objects 
Previou.sly, however, to forming any decided system upon the sub- 
ject, or entering, upon the laborious task of calculations almost as 
boundle.ss in their extent, as uncertain and precarious in their re- 
sult, it seemed important to lie fully acquainted with the precise 
purport and specific application of the Sanscreet word Yug, wliich 
when obtained from an authentic .source, I presumed would throw 
no small light upon the subject. In the notes to the Bhagvat 
Geeta, I collected the desired information from these words of 
Mr. Wilkins, That the Yug, or Yoog, is a juncture, or joining ; 
with the additional intelligence, that an ingenious mathematician J 

• Quinti Curtii, lib. 8. rap. 9. edit, Fuiii licnm* f Notes on ilit ilcetopades, y ; 07 . 

X I presume tliat great genius and ccicbratrd astionomct Mr, Buirow 
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in India supposed that these Yogs are nothing more than astro- 
' nomical periods, formed from the coincidence of certain cycles, of 
which those of the phecession of the equinoxes and the moon 
are two. The Ayeen Akbery, on the astronomy of the Hindoos, a 
part of tliat work professedly taken from the Surya Sudhanti, 
the most ancient and venerated treatise of the Brahmins on that 
subject, informs us that they do not reckon any particular number 
of heavens ; but, like Ptolemy in his Almegest, say, that they are 
composed of ci rcles.* Their chronology seems to be composed in 
exactly the same manner, and formed upon the same principia, 
while, like a true circle, it is c“qually without beginning and 
without end. 

The professed epocha, however, of tlie Hindoos, according to 
Abul Fazil, in the same book, commences with the creation of 
Brahma, and every one of his days is the commencement of a 
new sera. But what are meant by the days of Brahma ? On 
that point human computation is indeed lost ; and rational con- 
jecture absolutely overwhelmed. Every one of the days of Brahma 
consists of the astonishing period of fourteen Menus ; and the 
reader will plca.se to remember, if liis memory, with the other 
faculties of his mind, be not totally overwhelm, ’d with astonish- 
ment, what Sir William Jones informed us of in a preceding page, 
that four million three hundred and twenty thousand years, mul- 
tiplied by seventy-one, constitute the exact period in which 
every Menu is believed to preside over the world ;-)• yet, after all, 
the reigns of fourteen of these Menus are only a single day of 
Brahma ! Risum teneatis amici f 

But to return to the extract of the Surya Sudhanti in the 
Ayeen Akbery. These Menus are there said to be the Sons of 
the will of Brahma, (therefore plainly allegorical personages,) 

• Ayeen Akbery* vol. III. p. 10. 

t Sec Asiat. Research, vol. I, p. ajy; and compare with the Ayeen Akbejy, voJ. I, p. 529. 
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and his coadjutors in the work of creation. It should seem, from 
a slight variation in their accounts, that Sir William and the Se- 
cretary of Akber had not derived their information from exactly 
the same source, since the latter acquaints us that every Menu 
comprises, not seventy-one, but only, seventy Kulebs, each con- 
taining four Yugs, or forty-three lacks and twenty thousand 
years. In such an extensive scheme of chronohigy, however, a 
few thousands, or even millions, of years are not much to be re- 
garded. If the reader should cry out, where are we now then ? 
In what particular portion of the boundless day of Brahma does 
the present race of human beings sojourn upon earth ^ He shall 
receive an answer to his anxious query in the unabridged words 
of the Ayeen Akbery. “ On this, which is the first, day of the 
fifty-first year of the age of Brahma, there have been six Menus ; 
and of the seventh Menu there have elapsed twenty-seven Kulebs, 
and three Yugs of the twenty-eighth Kuleb, and four thousand 
seven hundred years of the fourth Yug." But as this calculation 
was made above two centuries ago, when Akber sat on the Indian 
throne, those two centuries must be added to those that preceded 
them, to give the exact amount of the past years of the present, or 
Cali, Yug. 

The birth of Brahma then is the grand epocha in the Hindoo 
chronology. Brahma, when understood in a physical ratlier than 
a theological, point of view, seems to be in India exactly what 
Osiris, or the sun, according to an explanation of that name 
given in a former volume from Jablonski,* was in Egypt, Hr who 
MAKES TIME. As we sloMily^ cautiously, and gradually advance 
in this laborious investigation, we shall probably find substantial 
reason for supposing this mythologic being, considered in this phy- 
sical sense of the word, to be the same also in person ; or at least 
that SuRYA, Brahma, and Osiris, are very nearly allied both in 

• Theological Dissertation, vol. IJ. p. 358. 
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character and futiction ! I dare not directly hazard the assertion, 
which has never been yet made; but when the reader calls to mind 
ALL that has been said conco-ning the ancient and general war- 
ship of the suK in India, and authenticated by undoubted Sans* 
creet evidence ; that Brahma was the first created Dewtah, a 
name often applied to the celestial orbs, by whose agency, that is, 
by whose invigorative heat and light, under the operative impulse 
of a divine energy, creation rose into being ; and that the first and 
the noblest progeny of Hindostan, that is, the race of Brahma, are 
called THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN ; the conjecture, however novel 
and dubious, may possibly not appear totally unfounded. At all 
events, if the amarasinha, a Sanscreet dictionary, maybe credited, 
he is considered in India as the brother of the solar deity. 

The Greek term 'S.irexn signifies a stop, or point. By astro- 
nomers the word epocha is used to denote that particular point of 
the orbit of a planet, wherein that planet is, at some known mo- 
ment of mean time, in a given meridian ; for, as the great astro- 
nomer of Cambridge, to whom I am indebted for this explanation 
of the term epocha, has observed, since time is in a continual flux, 
and the motion of every one of the heavenly bodies round its orbit 
is in a continual progression, it is necessary to fix upon some mo- 
ment of time, and some point in that orbit, for a b^inning of 
computation.* I'he unbounded vanity of many nations in the 
ancient world, but especially of the Egyptians, betrayed them 
into many vain and absurd attempts to fix the precise epoch of 
the creation of the world; and Macrobius expressly says, that the 
Egyptian astronomers taught that^ at that period, the sun rose in 
LEO, and the Moon in cANCER.f Hence the frarmer constellation 
was considered as the habitation of the Sun, or Osiris ; and the 

• Long’s Astronomy, vol. II. p. 421, quarto edit. Cantab. 1764. 

t Macrobius in Somnium Scipionis, lib. i. cap. *i. Lugd. Bat. 1760. 
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LHHc WBS oonsequffltly venerated- as theisymbol of that celestial 
asterisnii itpMi earth. Hence too the latter sign was considereJ as 
the mansion of the Mo<hi, or Isis. Julius F'irmicus, cited in Dr. 
Jackson's Chronological Antiquities, relates that they went beyond 
even this point of assertion, for that Petosiris and Necepso, two 
of the most ancient philosophers of that nation, taught that the 
world was created when the sun was in the fifteenth degree of 
LEO, and the MOon in the fifteenth of cancer.* The Indian 
astronomers, not less romantic than others, have determined that 
grand epoch to have taken place when, says Mr. Davis, according 
to their notions the planets were in conjunction in the beginning 
of MESHA, or ARiEs.-f- They have too, with minute precision, 
fixed the exact moment of time in which their Cali Yug, or pre- 
sent grand period commenced, which they assert to have taken 
place on the morning of the 18th of February, in the year three 
thousand one hundred and two, before the Christian aera, when 
there was a remarkable conjunction of the planets, and M. Bailli, 
by means of the same retrograde calculations which the Indian astrono- 
mers probably used, to find out that memorable circumstance, has 
discovered that, in fact, there was such a conjunction at that re- 
mote period, and, moreover, an eclipse of the moon from which 
their astronomical time is dated.J But on this subject of the 
early proficiency of the Hindoos in astronomy, it will be necessary 
for me to enter more at large hereafter; and I have stated these 
facts at present only as introductory to the succeeding observation, 
which I lament the necessity of so frequently repeating. It ap- 
pears to me, in the course of my necessary retrospect towards 
these very early periods, that nearly the whole of the history that 
alludes to them, refers to the progress of the sun through the 

■ See the original passage of Julius Finnicus, cited in Chronalog, Autiq. vol II. p. 14- 
f Sec Asiatic Researches, vol. 11 . p. aaS. 

t Sec Bailli's Astrononiie Indieniie et Orientate, p. no. Qiurto edit, i Paris, 1787. 
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zodiac, the various vicissitudes which the moon's phase undergoes, 
the oppositions and conjunctions of the planets, the apparent re- 
volutions of the fixed stars, and the supposed influences of these 
celestial bodies upon the earth and its inhabitants. It may, indeed, 
according to the ingenious, but fanciful, system of the Abbd le 
Pluche, be called the History or the Heavens, rather than of 
the earth ; and nothing can be more admirable or just than some 
of the various allegories and symbols under which they shadowed 
out that history. That passage in the Saturnalia of Macrobius, in 
which he explains the motives that induced the ancients to assign 
the names of cancer and capricorn to the two constellations 
which may be called the portals, or barriers, of the course of the 
sun, is too curious, and too much connected with what will shortly 
occur relative to the Indian zodiac, to be passed over in total 
silence. “ The crab, or cancer, says this author, is an animal 
that walks backward, or obliquely; so, likewise, when the sun 
arrives at this constellation, he begins his retrogressive journey, 
and again descends obliquely. With respect to the wild-goat 
or capricorn, its place of feeding is always upon the ascent 
of hills whose summits he delights to climb, while he as de- 
lighted plucks their nutritious verdure : in the same manner, 
the sun arriving at Capricorn begins to quit the lowest point of his 
course, in order to regain the highest."* The reader, admitting 
the apology just offered, will excuse my adding to this passsage 
the substance of what the Abb^ has briefly observed upon the other 
signs of the zodiac.-}- I shall for the present only slightly mention 
the remarkable circumstance which both this author, and others 
before him, have animadverted upon concerning the impossibility 
of the signs of the zodiac having been originally invented in Egypt, 
since many of tliem relate to an order of the seasons, and to the 


• Macrobii Saturnalia, Ub. i. chap. 17. Edit. 1670. 
t See Histo’rc duCiel, tomel. p. 11. 
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eflects of a climate totally difierent from those experienced in 
Egypt ; as well as to modes of husbandry and characters of my- 
thology absolutely unknown in that country. For instance, in re- 
gard to the period of the harvest, he observes that, in all higher 
Egypt, it is entirely gathered in by the month of March, or be- 
ginning of April ; and not much later in lower EgyiJt. But tlie 
sign VIRGO, with the ears of ripened corn in her hand, so cha- 
racteristic of the harvest, has a pointed reference to the months of 
August and September, which in most countries is, in fact, the 
period of harve.st, and universally so in the regions of the tempe- 
rate zone. Again he observes, that the sign aquarius, by which 
are denoted the abundant rains and the chilling winds of win- 
ter, could never originate among a people who scarcely know 
what is meant by rain, and with whom the winter is their finest 
season. According to the learned autlior of the History of the 
Persian Religion, whom I have had such frequent occasion to cite 
in the course of this work, the human gemini, or Hercules and 
Apollo, by which they distinguished the third sign of the zodiac, 
are unknown to the Persians, who fill up that place in the ancient 
sphere with two kids. But for what reason, says the Abbe, 
were the tliree asterisins which the sun goes through in the spring 
denominated the ram, the bull, and the two kids It is a mark 
of the profound wisdom of the Creator, which is ever vigilant to 
provide for the wants of his creatures, that the mothers are com- 
monly with young towards the autumn. By this caution the be- 
neficial repose of winter is secured both to the mother and the em- 
bryo. If she bring forth during the cold season, the little animal 
is kept warm under the sheltering body of its mother. It thrives 
apace when the genial spring approaches ; and increases in vi- 
gour with the increasing sun. Of the various flock, the lambs are 
earliest produced ; next in the ord«" ordained by nature, follow the 
calves ; while the kids fall the last, and, being generally born in 

VOL. i. C 
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pairs, complete the full measure of the innumerable herd. No- 
thing then could be more happily illustrative of the gradual pro- 
gress of the infant year, than the assigning to the three cimstellations 
of the spring the names of the three animals that are successively 
born to etirich and adorn it. The fervour of the son, when it leaves 
the sign cancer, is justly represented by the fury of the lion. 
The full cars of corn in the hand of virgo, the sun-bumt maid of 
the summer field, immediately succeeding, denote the ripened har j 
vest demanding the sickle. To these two signs of the zodiac, the 
Egyptians paid uncommon honour and attention ; for the moment 
the SUN entered the lion, they knew that the great inundation 
from the Abyssinian mountains was rapidly approaching ; and 
since that inundation continued in its strength two months at least, 
that is, during the whole time the son was passing through led 
and VIRGO, from this circumstance that nation, who represented 
every thing under the veil of mythology and hieroglyphics, form- 
ed the famous mystical figure of the sphynx. which had the head 
of a VIRGIN fixed to the body of a recumbent lion Next in 
order of the signs of the zodiac, follows libra, or tlic balance ; and 
it would be impossible, observes the Abb6, with more exact pre- 
cision to point out the equality of days and niglits which the sun 
induces at the equinox, than by assigning to the constellation, 
through wliich the sun at that season passes, the sigiiitirant appel- 
lation of the balance. The train of autumnal di.seases which ad- 
vance as the sun recedes, are properly characterized by the .scor- 
pion, an animal which leaves behind its rankling sting and deadly 
venom. Sagittarius, or the archer, in as decided a manner de- 
notes the season for the chase ; for what could be more expressive 
of that sport, which so generally takes place at the fall of the leaf, 
than the figure of a huntsman, armed with a bow and arrows, the 
bow tightly drawn, and the arrow just ready to wing its flight. 
AftUARius bears a striking analogy to the rains and floods of 
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winter ; very aptly shadowed out in the celestial sphere by an hu> 
man ii|^re surrounded with marine animals, and pouring out water 
from his copious um. The constellation of pisces, or the fishes, is 
the last of the zodiac. They are represented as caught in a net, or 
connected by a line ; and as Sagittarius with his bow and arrow 
pointedly typified the season of the jocund sports of the chase 
at the commencement of winter; so the fishes, in a similar man- 
ner, immediately and forcibly indicate the approach of that season 
of the year, the spring, in which another favourite diversion com- 
mences, and in which the animals of the aquatic world arc gene- 
rally caught by the line, or the nets, of the fishermen. 

I have purposely styled the hypothesis of this French writer/a«- 
ciful, though ingenious, because I am far from a total approbation 
of that hypothesis ; and, in fact, as I shall presently have occasion 
to demonstrate in a review of the signs of the Egyptian zodiac it- 
self, he has not justly represented the astronomical mythology of 
that nation. I cannot, indeed, join with Warburton in calling the 
Histoire ou Ciel,* according to his usual method of treating all 
authors from whom he happened to differ in sentiment, “ a philoso- 
phical romance but M. Le Pluche has undoubtedly gone too far 
in degrading the whole host of sidereal deities into mere symbols 
relative to the Egyptian festivals and husbandry ; since according 
to his own confession, the names of the constellations were assign- 
ed to them in a different country. Having occasion, however, to cite 
Macrobius, one of the most learned of the ancient Roman writers 
on the subject of the signs of the zodiac, 1 thought it might not be 
displeasing to the reader to be acquainted with the foregoing sen- 
timents of a modem author, whose opinions are thus exactly cor- 
respondent to those of so celebrated a writer. 

The history of the apparent progress of the sun through the 
signs of the zodiac was, then, the first history which excited hu- 

* Warburton’s Divine Legation, Tol. II* p. 201. 

u» 
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man researdi, and exercised human invention ; and that all the 
first histories were the effect of invention is, by this time, I ap- 
prehend, sufficiently evident. But what is the meaning of the 
word zodiac itself.'’ It is immediately derived to us from the Greek 
(f«ei',-an animal ; and the Greeks themselves most probably derived 
the term from some Chaldee or Egyptian primitive. The arts and 
sciences, as I have before remarked, and as will be more largely 
related hereafter, have been by some romantic authors supposed 
to have originated among that nation, to the recording of whose 
liistory, and the unravelling of its various and complicated volume, 
it is my intention to devote my future life. But this by no means 
appears to be the fact. The arts, originally, flowed from Chaldea 
to India and Egypt, and by those channels, throughout the world. 

As astronomy is universally allowed to have been the first science 
cultivated by the curious sons of Adam ; it will consequently be 
admitted, that w here the stupendous imaginary circle, represent- 
ing tlie sun's and moon's path in the heavens, or in other words, 
the SOLAR and lunar, zodiacs, were first formed, the people 
inhabiting that country must have been, of all others, the most 
ancient. But the Chaldeans first invented those zodiacs, and 
their solar zo.liac originally consisted of constellations either en- 
tirely formed of animal figures, human, and bestial ; or com- 
pounded of both, like that of Sagittarius, with various illustra- 
tive symbols. Many of these figures bore an immediate reference 
to the gradual growth and increasing power of the solar heat, 
and the vicissitudes and inffiiences of the revolving seasons. But, 
farther, under tlie veil of the hieroglyphic figures engraved on the 
celestial spliere, and particularly on the zodiac, it is my humble 
opinion, and I hope hereafter to be able to estoblish the fact, that 
much of the history and theology of the ancient world is shadowed 
out, and that they were intended to be typical of the first heroes, 
and of the early events of the Chaldeans, the race of Noah ; that is. 
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in fact, th£ sons of the sun, in the very same manner as the 
Greeks, in after ages, had thedaringambition and the profound policy 
to represent the figures pourtrayed on the zodiacal circle as descrip- 
tive of their own history, and allusive to their own mythology 
But it may possibly be urged that libra, or the balance, is neither 
an HUMAN nor a blstial figure, and therefore this hypothesis 
cannot be supported. To this objection Mr. Costard * enables me 
to reply, that the original Chaldee zodiac consisted only of eleven 
signs ; for, by them, the constellation in the heavens which is now 
called Libra, was reckoned a part of Scorpio, and was composed 
of a portion of the claws of that animal, at that time of far more 
formidable extent. Hence Libra is, even at this day, sometimes 
called CiiELA!, which will help still more clearly to explain the pas- 
sage of Virgil cited in the second volume of the Indian Antiqui- 
ties, and which it becomes necessary once more to present to the eye 
of the reader. Virgil thus servilely compliments Augustus Caesar: 

Anne novum si dxis tardh tc mensibus addas 
Qua locus Erigonem inter Chei Aiqve sequentes 
Panditur. Ipse tibi jam BrachU contrahit ardent 
ScoEEiui, ct cadijusU plus parte leliquit.f 


For the Scorpion, Mr. Costard adds, according to tliis division, 
taking up the space of two signs, had more of the heavens than 
properly fell to its share. The prince of astronomers. Sir Isaac 
Newton, a name ever to be mentioned with admiration and re- 
verence, corroborates the evidence of Mr. Costard relative to this 
innovation in the original zodiac, where he informs us that Chi- 
ron placed the solstitial and equinoctial points in tlie fifteenth 
degrees of the constellations Cancer, Chllje, C apricorn, and Aries. 
A passage immediately follows in Sir Isaac, which incontestably 
proves the use of astronomy in elucidating history; for, from 

• Costard’s Astronomy, p. 19. t Georg. I. jj. 
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Chiron's having thus fixed the position of the solstitial and equinoc- 
tial points in the year 939, and from Meton's observation in the 
year of Nabonassar 316, tliat the summer solstice was then in the 
eighth degree of Cancer, on a retre^ressive calculation, he has been 
enabled to fix with precision the ara of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. His argument is thus founded : During the interval which 
elapsed between the celestial observations made by these two an- 
cient astronomers, he remarks,* that the solstice had gone 
back seven degrees ; now the solstice, recedes one degree in 
about SEVENTY-TWO YEARS, and seven degrees in about 504 
years. By counting the.se years back from the year of Nabonassar 
316, the result will be, that the Ai^onautic expedition took place 
about 936 years before Christ. I have particularly marked in 
small capitals the seventy-two years during which period, he as- 
serts, the solstice goes back one degree, because, in the end, we 
shall probably find in this circumstance a .solution of the mystery 
before alluded to, relative to the seventy-one year.'’ during which 
every Menu of Brahma is believed in India to preside over the 
world. 

The very remarkable circumstance mentioned before of the 
disagreement of the seasons and mythology of Egypt with the 
signs of the zodiac, as they have been delivered down to posterity 
by Ptolemy, seems to offer to us decisive evidence that the Egyp- 
tians were not the inventors of them ; though it is not improbable 
that they might have formed a zodiac better adapted, in the 
instance of several of the .signs, to their own climate. In fact 
that zodiac, preserved for posterity among the rich treasure of 
antiquities in the museum of the Barberini family at Rome, is 
engraved in the CEdipus .Sigyptiacus, and opens a very wide field 
for reflection to the mythologist. From an Oriental historian, 

* Nfwton'j Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended, p. aj. 
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it amply merits that more particular examination, which it is my 
intention to bestow upon it, after I have dispatched the interesting 
subject more immediately before us, the Indian chronology. 

It would have been impossible for me, who am no great pro- 
hcient in the deep and complicated science of Oriental astronomy, 
to have gone into any more extensive investigation of this subject 
than has already been submitted to the reader, but for the for- 
tunate arrival in England, during the period of my writing these 
pages, of the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. As the 
public were previously taught to expect in this volume an ample 
account of the chronology of Hindostan, it had long been the 
object of anxious expectation by those interested in that important 
discu.ssion. The small number of copies which at length arrived, 
and the impatience of that part of the public whose eyes are more 
particularly turned towards India for the result of the Inquiries of 
the President, have induced me to enter at far greater detail than 
I at present intended upon tins complex but curious subject ; as 
well as to anticipate many observations which I meant to reserve 
for an express treatise on the Literature of the Hindoos. These 
observations, however, I must repeat it, are not foreign to, but in- 
timately connected with, the mythological antiquities and remote 
history of India ; will illuminate our gloomy path, and guide us 
through the intricate maze; a maze more than sulficiently toilsome 
to myself, but, I fear, doubly so to my reader. 

It gave me the highest satisfaction to find, on the perusal of 
that volume, that the plan whicli I had pursued in attempting to 
account for the immense periods of the Indian Yugs was so fiu 
founded in propriety, that what had been already committed to 
the press on this intricate subject there was no necessity to cancel, 
or even, materially, to alter. Of that plan it is necessary that we 
should take a short retrospective view. 

The reader will have the candour to recollect, that upon the 
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■wild reveries of superstition, blended with the abstruse specula* 
tions of ASTRONOMY ; upon the abject servility of the vulgar, 
trampled down by tyranny, and the baser flatteiy of the philo- 
sopher, pensioned from the treasury, and dignified by the smile 
of royalty ; upon the extravagant assumptions of national pride, 
and the eager emulation of rival kingdoms; upon these combi- 
ned circumstances was founded the hypothesis by which I meant 
to regulate my own decisions, and direct the opinions of my 
reader. I took an extensive review of the operations of these 
various causes upon the manners and sentiments of the people of 
the ancient world, and from certain passages in Abydenus, Syn- 
cellus, and Julius Firmicus, endeavoured to evince the futility of 
tlie claims to unfathomable antiquity of the Chaldeans and Egyp- 
tians ; claims advanced upon no basis more solid than certain cal- 
culations, and those not very accurate, of the periods in which the 
more considerable of the cele.stial bodies perform their grand re- 
volutions To tlie various quotations prev iously extracted by means 
of the Ayeen Akbery from that celebrated Sanscreet treatise on the 
most ancient Indian astronomy, entitled Surya Sudhanti, and the 
remarkable information relative to the Indian chronology adduced, 
the former from Quintus Curtius, the latter from Mr. Wilkins, 
it was my original intention to have added some very curious 
observations concerning the Indian year, by that most emi- 
nent anJ profoundly learned chronologist Joseph Scaliger, 
the great inventor of the Julian Period, to whom the Ori- 
ental, as well as the Greek and Latin writers on the subject, 
were familiarly known. I had likewise prepared to lay before 
the reader very ample extracts from the extensive disquisition 
into which Dr. Hyde has entered relative to the Persian, the In- 
dian, the Kataic or Tartar, and Chinese year.* By the arrival, 

• ViJe Hyde, Hist. Rel. Vet. Pets p. iii. Indeed the whole of his eighteenth chapter 
IS entirely devoted to the consideration of this subject. 
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however, of this valuable repository of Indian science, chronological 
as well as astronomical, all other books on these subjects are for the 
present superseded ; though in some succeeding siriciures of a ge- 
neral nature, on the pretended antiquity of the Asiatic nations, t'lc 
remarks of both those authors will prove of material use. The de- 
sired information is contained in four distinct treatises; the first, 
by the President, is expressly upon the Chronology of the Hindoos; 
the second, by Samuel Davis, Esq. treats of their astronomical com- 
putations ; the third, likewise by Sir William Jones, discusses the 
subject of the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac ; and the fourth, by 
the same gentleman, is denominated a Supplement to the Essay on 
the Chronology. The first only of these treatises will constitute 
the object of our more immediate attention. 

Sir William commences his review of the Indian chronology 
w itli again declaring that he' is attaclied to no particular system, but 
is as much disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it can be proved 
erroneous, as to believe it, if to Ixj confirmed by sound rea.soning 
from indubitable evidence. lie intiniatcs that no possible danger 
can arise to society from the general diffusion of tlie liglit of 
Taut II ; but that we ought not to suffer ourselves to be da/^lcd 
by a false glare, nor mistake enigmas and allegories for histouic.m. 
VERITY. The question to be decided, he observes, is, “ Whether 
the chronological sj'stcm of the Hindoos be not, in fact, tlie same 
as our own, but embellislied and obscured by the fancy of their 
poets, and the riddles of their astronomers." From the first chap- 
ter of a famous Sanscreet work, only inferior to the V edas thein- 
aelvcs in antiquity, and taken, as the Brahmins believe, from the 
oral instructions of Menu, son of Braua, to the first inhabitants 
of the earth, the President has selected a passage that contains a 
very curious and important piece of information. In this extract 
we arrive at once at the information which, in fact, I expected ; 
that the Hindoo chronulogists make a distinction between the day 
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and night of the gods, and the day and night of mortals. “ A month 
is a day and night of the patriarchs, and it is divided into two 
parts ; the bright half is their day for laborious exertions, the dark 
half their night for sleep. A year is a day and night of the gods, 
and that is also divided into two lialves : the day is, when the sun 
moves towards the north ; the night, when it moves towards the 
south. Learn now the duration of a day and night of Brahma, 
with that of the ages respectively and in order. Four thousand 
years of tlie gods they call the Satya Y ug ; and its limits at the 
beginning and at tlic end are, in like manner, as many hundreds. 
In the three successive Yugs, or ages, together with their limits at 
the beginning and end of them, are thousands and hundreds dimi- 
nished by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
thousand divine years, is called an age of the gods ; and a thousand 
such years added together inu.st be considered as a day of Brah- 
ma ; his ?jiGiiT has also the same duration. The before-mentioji- 
cd age of the gods, or twelve thousand of their years, multiplied 
by SI.VUN1 Y-o.Ni', form what is called a Manwantara. There are 
alternate creations and destruction of worlds through innumerable 
Manwantaras.’’* Upon tlte former part of this passage. Sir Wil- 
liam cites tile conjecture of Mr. Patf.rson, ccjually ingenious and 
elucidatory ; “ That as a month of mortals is a d.iy and night of the 
patriarch.^, from the analogy of its bright and dark halves, so, by 
the .same analogy, a day and night of mortals might have been con- 
.skU red by the ancient Hindoos as a month of the lower world; and 
then a yea*' of such montlis .vill consist only of twelve days and 
nights, and thirty sacii \ears will compose a lunar year of mortals: 
whence Mr. l\uei>oij siirriiscs the four million three hundred and 
twenty thousand yen'-.., of which the four Indian ages are supposed 
to consist, mean only ykars of Twr.LVfi days ; and, in fact, that 

* a lat. R’.seiri.'i. \o!. II. ij.iu. Coinpai'i. thii wUha curioui lusiagccitcd in page 31.^ 
of tliv, Indian Tli.olooy. 
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sum, divided by thirty, is reduced to an hundred and forty-four 
thousand. Now a thousand four hundred and forty years arc one 
PADA, a period in the Hindoo astronomy, and that sum, multiplied 
by eighteen, amounts precisely to twedjiy-five thousand nine 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY, the number of years in whicli the fixed 
stars appear to perform their long re\olu' ion eastward."* 

In illustration of the latter part of this very curious pas'^age from 
tlio sacred book of Menu, Sir William proceeds to observe, “ that 
this important period of twenty'-five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, is well known to arise from the multiplication of three Itiin- 
dred and sixty," (which the reader will remember is the amount 
of the days of the ancient year) “ into seventy-two, the number 
of years in which a fixed star seems to move through a degree of 
a great circle ; and, although M. Le Gentil assures us that tlie 
modern Hindoos believe a complete revolution of the stars to be 
made in twenty-four thou.sand years, or fifty-four seconds of a de- 
gree to Le passed in one year, yet we may liave rca.son to think 
that the o!d Indian astronomers had made a mure accurate calculation, 
but coitccalcd their knowledge from the people under the veil of 
FOURTEFN Manwantaras, si;vi NT y-one diviiie ages, compound 
cycles and years of different sorts from tho.se of Brahma to those 
of r'ATTALA, or tlic infernal regions. If we follow the analogy sug- 
gested by Menu, and suppose only a day and a night to be called 
a year, we may divide the number of years in a divine age by 
three hundred and sixty, and the quotient will be twelve thou«:md, 
or the number of his divine years in one age: but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 2,7^20, 
and we shall find that, among their common divisors are 6’, q, 12, 
&c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c.; which numbers, willi their several mul- 
tiples, especially in a decuple progression, coiustitute some of the 

* See Asiat. research, vol. II. p. 113. And compare this passage ..ith that in a jn 'ceding 
page, ciU'd from Synccllus. 
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most celebrated periods of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and 
even of the Indians. We cannot fail to observe that the number 
342, which appears to be the basis of the Indian system, is a six- 
tieth part of 25920, and by continuing the comparison we might 
probably solve the whole enigma."* 

The reader must by this time have gained a sufficient insight in- 
to the nature of the Hindoo chronology, and of the principles 
upon which it was composed by an artful and imperious race of 
philosophers, whose aim was to bind, and to keep bound, in the fet- 
ters of superstition and ignorance, the three inferior tribes, of 
which the gross of the nation is formed. To finish, however, the 
portrait, and to annihilate for ever any impious system of opposition 
to the express words and superior authority of holy writ, which In- 
fidelity, triumphing in the supposed antiquity of the earth and of 
mankind, might be inclined to erect upon a basis apparently so 
strong, but in reality so weak, as that chronology, I shall insert a 
farther quotation of the President, from the preface to an ancient 
professed register of Indian time, a Varanes (that i.s, a Benares) 
almanac. This curious specimen of their mode of computing 
time, the reader may, if he pleases, compare with a passage cited 
in a former page from Mr. Scrafton, relative to a modern almanac 
of India, and he will plainly jxirceive how deeply both are tinc- 
tured with that species of romantic superstition to which specu- 
lations in astronomy particularly give birth, and be convinced, by 
the comparison, that all hy]iothe.ses formed upon such principles 
cannot possibly be more substantial than castles erected in the air. 
It seems to have been a moiio, and is full as expressive and wonder- 
ful as any prefixed, in modern times, to the redoubted produc- 
tions in tiiis vv.ny of Wing or Partridge. " A thousand great ages 
arc a day of Brahma ; a thousand such days arc an Indian hour 
of VixsHNU ; six hundred thousand such hours make a period of 

* A&iat. Research, vol, II. p. 114. 
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Rudra ; and a million of Rudras (or two quadrillions, five hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand trillions of lunar years,) are but a 
SECOND to the Supreme Being. " It is in vain that some of the 
more sensible among the Brahmin theologians “ deny the conclu- 
sion arising from this exaggerated narration, assert that time 
exists not at all with God, and advise astronomers to mind their 
own business, without meddling with theology. “ A Vyasa and a 
Socrates, arising in a depraved age and boldly stigmatizing the 
blind credulity and degrading superstition of their countrymen, 
arc not to be put in competition with thousands beside that in 
every successive age have adopted and propagated such absurd te- 
nets. This astronomical stanza evinces, that “ cyphers arc added 
at pleasure to swell the periods, and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ten thousand millions, we shall have a pe- 
riod of S59800000 years, which, again divided by 6’o, (the usual 
divisor* of time among the Hindoos) will give 4320000, or a 
Great Age ; which we find subdivided in the proportion of 4, 3, 
2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreasing arithmetically in the 
golden, silver, copper, and earthen ages. But should it be thought 
improbable, that the Indian astronomers in very early times had 
made more accurate observations than those of Alexandria, Bag- 
dad, or Maraghah, and still more improbable that they should have 
relapsed without apparent cause into error, we may suppose tliat 
they funned their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 
by 180, according to M. Le Gentil, or of eiGooby 200, according 
to the comment on the Surya Sudhanti.”'f- 

Allowing, however, for some more than usual rbodumuntade in this 
old adage, let us finally state the avowed opinions of the Hindoos. 
The following is the sum and substance of their assertions u])on 

* The great solar cycle of the Chinese, it will be remembered, also roii-.isted ol ^oye.n■s. 
thence called sexagenarv. See Martiiiii Sin. Hist. p. 31. 

f Asiat, Research. toI. 11 . p. 115. 
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this point, and, with inserting it, I shall conclude the extracts, 
which I hope Sir William will pardon me for making in so ample 
a manner from the former part of his valuable dissertation. The 
remaining portion of it will be of infinite use and consequence to 
me after some ol her important points of peculiar dilliculty shall 
have been considered with the attention due to so interesting a 
subject. 

“ The aggregate of the four Yucs they call a divine age, and 
believe that in every, thou.sand such ages, or in every day of Brah- 
ma, fourteen Menus are successively invested by him with the so- 
vereignty of the earth. Each Menu, they suppose, tra.ismits hin 
empire to his .sons and grandsons, during a period of sevfnty-one 
divine ages ; and such a period they name a Manwantara : but, 
h'meefourifen multiplied by ser>enly-one are not quit^ a thousand, 
we mu.st conclude tliat six divine ages are allowed for intervals 
between the Manwantaras. or for the twilight of Brahma’s day. 
Thirty such days or Calpas constitute, in their opinion, a month 
of Brahma ; twelve such months one of his years ; and an hundred 
•such years his age ; of which age they assert that fifty years have 
elapsed. " * 

Among abundance of dross it is not impossible that there may 
be much pure ore. The Brahmins, amidst their extensive and un- 
wearied researches in astronomy, doubtless made some important 
and early discoveries in that science ; and this will presently ap- 
pear to be the fact, in a degree that will not fail to rai.se in the 
mind of the reader equal admiration and astonishment : but hence 
there arises no necessity for pronouncing that they flourished a 
groat and scientific nation before the epoch of the Mosaic creation. 
1 have asserted that the first histories of the world regarded celes- 
tial ratlier tlian terrestrial objects ; that the fictitious story of Osiris 
marching over, subduing, and fertilizing the earth, and instructing 

* AJat. Rcscaith. vol. II. p. ] 16. Sev. the frontispiece of tliis volume. 
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its various inhabitants in the arts of husbandry, and in the princi- 
ples of civilization, was princiiially to be understood of the sun per- 
forming round the globe his annual apparent revolution, warming 
and fertilizing, as well as illuminating and invigorating, in its 
progress, the different regions of it; and that in the constellations 
are to be read, by the philosophical and penetrative eye, a consi- 
derable PART of the history, THEOLOGICAL AND CIVIL, OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. 1 sliall HOW, witli great deference to better 
scholars and maturer judgments, proc'ced to submit to the reader 
the various circumstances, a minute attention to which induced me 
to make that assertion, and which, I trust, will in a great measure 
warrant the hazarding of it. Previously, however, to entering upon 
a subject of which conjecture must after all engross so large a por- 
tion, let us examine what, from undoubted classical authority, can 
be depended upon in this science. From this examination wc 
shall be able more clearly to perceive the extravagance of claims 
that at once combat all serious history, and set all the systems of 
chronology at present received among mankind at defiance. 
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CHAPTEll V. 

The Author, enlarging his Retrospect towards the Armais and 
Events of other Asiatic Kingdoms, with whkb those the vast 
Empire of India are so intimately connected, proceeds to the 
Discussion of a Question previously proposed; JVhether there 
were not, in the remotest Ages, a more ancient Sphere than 
that which has descended to us from the Greeks : a Sphere al- 
lusive to an earlier Mythology, to the Transactions of a more An- 
cient Race — To investigate with proper Attention this important 
and novel Subject, hem this Chapter advances, with Mr. Costard, 
an Astronomer of equal Celebrity and Learning, upon the frm 
Ground of classical Antiquity, and considers in a summary 
Manner what the best Greek fVriters have asserted relative to the 
Rise and Progress of Astronomy in Greece — He then traces the 
Progress and Improvement of that Science in Arabia, and Europe 
— The whole intended as preparatory to an Examination of the 
hieroglyphic Figures engraved on the Celestial Sphere, and of the 
Oriental solar and lunar Zodiacs, in the subsequent Chapters. 

Convinced that the ancient history of India, undertaken upon 
tliat comprehensive scale in whicli I have engaged in it, comprizes 
a very great part of the history of the other extensive empires of 
Asia, and induced by what has been previously detailed concerning 
the intimate union subsisting, in very remote leras, between astro- 
nomical and civil history, to consider many of the most important 
events of the early ages of tlic world, as alluded to by the hierogly- 
phic figures engraved on the celestial spherc, I now come to that 
elaborate and hazardous portion of this work, in which the argu- 
ments necessary to establish that hypothesis are to be produced. 
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It is an hypothesis which will, at first sight, appear to be nearly 
as chimerical as that on which the Brahmin chronology is found- 
ed ; since it gives for the original fabrication of that sphere an aera 
nearly as remote as the deluge, and excludes not even the mixture 
of ante-diluvian sciences with those cultivated in the earliest post- 
diluvian ages. I contend, however, for no more than the Greek 
writers have contended for, who insist that the histoiy of the ear- 
liest events of their empire, and the most illustrious personages 
who flourished among them, may be found upon the same sphere. 
Now, if it can be proved that the Greeks borrowed their astrono- 
my, not less than their mythology, from a race who flourished in 
ages of more remote antiquity ; if Chaldea present us with a more 
ancient sacrificer on the sphere than the fabulous Chiron, and 
Egypt with a baris, or sacred vessel, prior to their boasted Argo ; 
if in Phoenicia, we find an older Hercules; and in India, under the 
title of Buddha, a more venerable Hermes ; impartial justice must 
incline us not to refuse the claims of the more ancient race, or rend 
from them the deserved laurel, to place it on the Grecian brow. It 
is not, however, to the determined sceptic that these pages arc par- 
ticularly addressed ; nor will demonstration be attempted where 
probability is the utmost possible point within the reach of hope. 
The subject is not only in its nature very abstruse, but very diffu- 
sive in its extent. To investigate it thoroughly, it is necessary for 
us to take a wide excursive range in the annals of history, and in 
the page of science. I shall briefly state the plan which I purpose 
to pursue in this discussion, and point out the high authorities 
whence my information will principally be derived. 

The assistance which I received, during these inquiries, from the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches was considerable; but there 
is anothervaluablesourceofinformationtowhich I mustlikewisccon- 
fess my obligations. I have repeatedly mentioned w ith that respect 
which the work doubtless claims from astronomers, Mr. Costard's 
VOL, I. Y 
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General Treatise upon Astronomy, of which the part that treats 
of the astronomy of the Arabians was thought by the gentlemen 
who published at Calcutta the Asiatic Miscellany, to be so highly 
illustrative of Oriental knowledge, that they have inserted it at 
length in their useful repository. But there remains a still nobler 
monument of that writer’s profound learning, laborious inquiry, 
and critical correctness, on astronomical subjects, displayed in 
four letters to Martin Folkes, Esq. President of the Royal Society; 
in which he professedly treats of the rise and progress of astro- 
nomy among the ancients ; and, what hereafter will be more par- 
ticularly to our purpose, concerning that of the Chaldeans. The 
first of these letters was published at London in 174,6 ; the three 
last at Oxford in 1 7.},8 : and since, they arc both very scarce and 
very curiou-s, the reader will consider himself indebted to me for 
presenting him with the substance of them ; for Costard possessed 
piety unclouded by superstition, atid philosophy unstained with 
infidelity. The reader will observe that those letters were writ- 
ten before the high assumptions of the Brahmins, founded on astro- 
nomical calculations, were divulged in Europe : although this gen- 
tleman himself, in a masterly essay, published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, attacked and overturned the pretended antiquity 
of the arts and sciences in China. 

Upon this subject 1 shall finst advance, with Mr. Costard, upon 
the firm greund of (iassical antiquity, and, guided by t lie Iclterwliich 
appeared earliest, consider the rise and gradual improvement of 
astronomy in Greece. 1 shall then trace its progress through Ara- 
bia and Europe. Quitting Mr. Costard on the Greek, and Ara- 
bian astr nomy, 1 shall afterwards consider what he has advanced 
in his tliree remaining letters, that point to periods beyond those of 
classical antiquity. With the additional assistance of Stanley, Kir- 
cher, and Hyde, I shall endeavour to penetrate into ages and re- 
gions still more obscure and mythological than even the Grecian, 
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and consider the Chaldaic, the Egvptiaw, and the Persian, 
most ancient systems of astronomy. I shall compare the several 
accounts and obsolete names recorded by those authors, not only 
of the signs of the zodiac, which they have severally exhibited, 
but of the greater part of those forty-eight grand constellations 
into which, according to Ptolemy, the ancients divided the visible 
heavens, and examine how far they may be considered as allusive 
to, or illustrative of, the earliest events and primeval history of the 
w’orld. I shall, throughout this extensive survey, illustrate the 
observations of these authors, by such reflections as have occurred 
to me during an attentive i3crusal of what is submitteil to the 
public consideration on the subject of ancient Indian astronomy 
by Sir William Jones, Mr. Davis, Mr. Burrow, and other gen- 
tlemen, in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches ; and the 
result, 1 trust, will be a more ample elucidation of many obscure 
parts in the ancient history of Asia, than has been hitherto at- 
tempted. 

Mr. Costard, in the commencement of his Letter on the Rise 
and Progress of Astronomy, arguing from the united evidence of 
Scripture, tradition, and history, fixes the first observations of the 
celestial bodies in Chaldea and Egypt. He is of opinion, that there 
might have been at some remote period of time a different sphere 
from what we at present possess ; and, indeed, in a succeeding 
letter, he gi\cs us the names of one or two constellations that 
might possibly have adorned it ; but he adds, that all this part of 
Eastern astronomy has been long since, if not totally lost, greatly 
obscured by the prevalence in Asia of the Arabian, and in Europe 
of the Grecian, .systems of astronomy. It will possibly startle the 
admirers of Grecian antiquities, and the advocates of Arabian 
learning, to hear that these were the latest people of antiquity who 
cultivated the noble science of astronomy. From the repeated con- 
fessions, however, of their own writers, we leai-n that the Greeks 
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derived from Egypt all their knowledge of the motions and 
phaenomena of the heavenly bodies Thither, studious of the arts, 
and ambitious of raising the national fame, the immortal band of 
Grecian philosopliers, in the earliest periods, successively resorted, 
and, amidst the colleges of Thebes and Heliopolis, drank deeply of 
the pure fountain of heaven-born science. That ingenious people, 
soon after they, by this means, became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of astronomy, in so rapid and wonderful a manner improved 
it, as to make it appear their own invention ; and it was from the 
Greeks, in an aera comparatively recent, that the Arabians derived 
all tlieir information in the principles of this art. 

W’lio were Musaius, Atlas, and Chiron, in what particular 
periods they flourished, and what were the spheres they arc said 
to have formed, is a point involved in too much obscurity to be now 
resolved ; and Mr. Costard has not attempted to resolve it. He 
imagines, however, that they were only observers, and that their 
efforts towards forming any sphere must have been of the rudest 
kind, as is sufficiently evident from a passage which he cites from 
Pausanias relative to one Bupalus, a Smyrnaean, who made a statue 
of Fortune with a pole upon its head.* By the boa.sted sphere of 
Chiron, he thinks that nothing more is to be understood than a 
broad circle repre-enting the season, or order of the heliacal ris- 
ings of such stars as the Greeks were then acquainted with, and 
such alone as were more peculiarly useful to them in their pursuits 
of agriculture. When navigation on the vast ocean was attempted, 
and the Argonautic expedition was undertaken, their astronomical 
knowledge was necessarily extended, and greatly improved. How 
little, however, was known in the time of Hesiod, the oldest 
Greek author who says any thing relative to the constellations, 
is evident from that writer's mentioning only five, which are 

* See Pausanus, p. 140. Edit. 1583. Sec also Costard On the Rite of Astronomy afflonf 

the Ancients, p. f6. Edit. London, 1746. 
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Sirius, Orion, Arcturus, Pleiades, and the Hyades, of whicli the 
two former are apparently offorefffn original.* From the similar 
silence of Homer, who mentions only two constellations, in addi- 
tion to t'lose just named, that is, Bootes and the Wain, it would 
appear that the catalogue of the stars in his time was not much 
enlarged. From the following line of the Iliad, 

’oil) S' a/j.ftapoa’ XoETpuv ’ilneeaioTo. 'j' 

he is of opinion that, when Homer flourished, no constellations 
had been formed to the northward of the Great Bear; Homer, in- 
deed, mentions Hesperus, but whether it was at that time consi- 
dered as a fixed star, or a planet, Mr. Costard thinks is extremely 
uncertain. The discovery of the Lesser Wain is generally ascribed 
to Thales ; in whose time astronomy began to be first studied in 
Greece as a regular science. It is not a little curious to remark how 
early the Greeks blended fable with this, as with all the other sci- 
ences which they cultivated. For instance, our astronomer intimates 
that from Endymion's particular attention to the vicissitudes of 
the moon, the fiction arose of that planet’s falling in love with him ; 
and that the vigilant observations which Atreus made on the re- 
volution of the sun, and his marking, in a rude manner, the Sol- 
stice, gave occasion to the fable of that orb's going back at the 
entertainment which he gave to his brother. 

Thales was the first Grecian sage who travelled into Egypt, 
about 600 years before Christ, whence he returned to his native 
country full fraught with all the various treasures of Egyptian 
science, but, in particular, deeply versed in the arcana of their as- 
tronomy. Thales indeed may be called the prince of the venerable 
race of their philosophers. It was he who first asserted, in Greece, 
that WATER was the grand principle of all things. It was he who, 
either from his own observations, or the instructions he received 
* Vide Hesiod, lib. z, 1. f Horn. Ilias, 18. 489. 
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from his Egyptian masters, taught the Greeks the true time of the 
EQUINOX, and the exact length of the tropical year. Thales 
is ahirincd by Herodotus* to have been the first Grecian who pre- 
dicted an ECLIPSE of the sun ; and to the same inventive genius 
is ascribed the fabrication of those great imaginary zones that gird 
tlie cLLLsriAL SPHERE. Mr. Costard, however, doubts the truth 
of this latter circumstance. He observes that, in that infant state 
of astronomy, it is highly improbable that the heavens were so 
accurately marked out by lines and circles, and thinks there is far 
more truth in Strabo's assertion, that Parmenides invented the 

I'ERRESTRIAL ZONES. 

His .scholar and successor, Anaximander, flourished in the year 
before Clu'ist 568, and taught that the earth was of a spherical 
form, and situated in the centre. To him the invention of the gno- 
mon has been ascribed ; but Mr. Costard is of opinion that he 
only imported it from Babylon into Greece, and there first applied 
it to the marking of the tropics and equinoxes. Anaximander 
is said to liave fir.'-t made that important discovery, the obliquity 
or THE I'l LIPTIC. 

In the year before Chri.st 535 flourished the great philosopher 
Pythagoras, of whose travels into Egypt and the superior Asia, 
and the theological and philo.sophical opinions acquired by him 
during tlio.'-e travels, having, in the Indian Antiquities, taken ra- 
ther an extensive survey, I need not in this place be minutely 
particular. Both Pythagoras himself and his disciples were zeal- 
ously devoted to the study of astronomy ; and the true .system, 
which places the sun in the centre, afterwards with less justice 
ascribed to Copernicus, was first propagated in Greece by this 
philosopher. I have before hinted, that he probably gained this 
information from India ; and the following reason for having done 
so, will, I trust, satisfy the reader. The circumstance itself ex- 

• See Hcrodat. p, 29, cited at length by Coitard, p. 93. 
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hibits to posterity a phaenomenon far greater than any which the 
heavens at that time afforded. It is evident that the Egyjjtians 
were not, at that time, acquainted with the true system of the 
world, for, if they had been acquainted with it. how was it pos- 
sible for Plato, who travelled into Egypt near 200 years later, and 
consulted those pliilosophers, to have been ignorant of it, as it is evi- 
dent he was, from a passage cited by Mr. Costard from Laertius, that 
he placed “ the earth in the centre, with a diurnal motion about 
its own axis, in the next place the moon, then the sun, and last 
of all, the orbits of the planets." * Or, what must appear a .'till 
stronger argument, how was it possible for Ptolemy, an Egyptian, 
to have formed tables upon different principles near 4C0 years 
afterwards ; for to suppose that they didknow it, and yet embraced 
and publicly taught a worse system, would evince the most absurd 
conduct in a race of philosophers the most renowned for their at- 
tainments in human wisdom. The very same argument may be 
adduced in proof, that even Pythagoras himself but obscurely con- 
ceived, or very inaccurately taught his scholars the system falsely 
attributed to his sole invention. 

It has been observed before, that Hesperus, or the planet Ve- 
nus, was known to Homer ; but^^Pythagoras, Mr. Costard is of 
opinion, first found out the circular motion of that planet, since 
he declared that Phosphorus and Hesperus were the same. How- 
ever, in decisive evidence that there existed in some parts of Asia 
a much more ancient and improved astronomy, it may be urged, 
that Isaiah, who, according to archbishop Usher, flourished in the 
year before Christ yjy, had already noticed that conspicuous orb 
by the title of Heilal, or Lucifer, son oj the morning, -f It was 
not till this late period, Mr. Costard asserts, that the motions of 
the planets began to be observed in Greece, and geometry to be 

* Laertius in Vita Piatonis, cited by Costard, p. i a i . 

t Isaiah, chap, xir, ver. iz. 
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applied to the purposes of astronomy, which, as far as appeared to 
him, had not hitherto been attempted by the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians ; and yet without this, he justly observes, it could never 
have been reduced to a science. Geometry, however, long before 
this, as will hereafter be proved, was applied to the same purpose 
in India, and tlicnce arises a second strong argument in favour of 
the foregoing assertion, relative to the real country whence Pytha- 
goras obtained his knowledge of the true system ; if, in fact, he 
had ever himself obtained, or promulgated to his disciples, any 
perfect conception of it. A cursory observation is in this part of 
his treatise made by Mr. Costard, which coincides so remarkably 
with the system I have adopted, that I must beg leave to tran- 
scribe it in his own words. “ By such easy gradations did the 
Greeks proceed, and from such small beginnings; till, in the time 
of Eudoxus, or the year before Christ there miglit be read in 
the heavens the ancient histoiiv of their most illustrious 
FAMILIES DURING THE POETICAL AGES." I sliall, liowcver, pre- 
sently endeavour to prove that they contained no small share of 
the history of a race far more ancient than that of Greece, before 
jioetry had begun to degrade all genuine history into fable. 

Whether Pythagoras had or had not just conceptions of the mun- 
dane sj .>tein, it is certain that Philolau.s, one of the most celebrat- 
ed of the Pythagorean .sect, who flourished 374 years before Christ, 
had : since that philosopher, clearly, however unsuccessfully, 
taught and demonstrated “ that the earth moved in an orbit round 
the sun, according to the order of the signs." Cleostratus, who 
flourished about this periotl, is said by Pliny * to have first formed 
the signs of the zodiac. He was a great geometrician, physician, and 
lawgiver, but whatever fame he possessed is eclipsed byMETONthe 
Athenian, who invented the famous lunar cycle of nineteen years, 
called from his name Metonic. It contains 6940 days, and has 

* ?lin. Nat, H si. Ub. a. cap. 8. 
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in it seven intercalatory months : in which time the new and full 
moons are supposed to return to the same day of the Julian year. 
The Metonic cycle, however, I can assert on Mr. Burrow’s autho- 
rity, was long before this period known in India, and in fact differs 
very little from the old Saros of Chaldea, whence it is probable all 
astronomy was originally derived. 

As I have before related many particulars of the life of Plato, the 
immortal founder of the Academic sect, no additional account of 
that philosopher need be inserted in this place. Dr. Long has 
justly observed, that astronomy owes but little to t he Academic, and 
still less to the Peripatetic philosophers.* This great man’s em- 
bracing the system sitice called Ptolemaic, in preference to the 
Pythagorean, is not less astonishing than true. Plato was, how- 
ever, a profound mathematician, and particularly assiduous in cul- 
tivating those two abstract branches of the mathematics, arith- 
metic and geoinetiy. 

Every Grecian name, however previously eminent in astrono- 
my, is in fame far exceeded by that of the great Eudoxus, of 
Cnidos, who first formed the celestial sphere of Greece ; or ra- 
ther, as I sliall hereafter prove, brought it from Egypt, and new 
modelled it to suit the Grecian history and mythology. Eudoxus 
too was the first who, in Greece, assigned its position to the rgui- 
NocTiAL coLURE ; aiid although this, as Mr. Costard has shewn, 
is inaccurately done, it is still a mark of his indefatigable exertions 
to promote the improvement of his favourite science. He has in- 
deed been called by Cicero, the prince of the Grecian astronomers ; 
and was, according to Dr. Long, undoubtedly the first Greek who 
applied geometry to astronomical purposes. The period at which he 
flourished was about 360 years before "the Christian aera. On the 
observations of Eudoxus, the following most judicious and impor- 

* Loiig’f Astronomy, vol. II. p. 674. X find It necessary occasionally to illu&trdte Mj. 
Costard*s very brief account by this author’s more extended anuuadvcr^ioiis. 
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tant reflection is made by the same writer, which I beg permission 
verbatim to transcribe, for the \cry same reason that induced me 
to make the preceding quotation. “ After all, it is very doubtful 
whether tlie sphere of Eudoxus was not taken from one more an- 
cient, as, for instance, that of Ciiiiion, the Centaur ; because, 
if the places ol'tJie stars had been taken from observations made 
by himself, all the constellations would have been farther advan- 
ced by jfALK A SIGN tlian they are described to be in his writings." 
To what venerable personage in antiquity tlie true character of Chi- 
ron tlte Centaur is most applicable, from a variety of circumstan- 
i-c.s, may be easily comprehended. Kevretupot literally signifies the 
i^oader of the bull, being derived from mvTtu slimulo, and ravpo; taurns. 
It most probably, therefore, alluded to him who first yoked to the 
plough, and goaded on to his daily task, the reluctant bull. There 
cannot be a more picturesque description of the great patriarch 
who built the first altar after the deluge ; made the first sacrifice 
thereon ; and first instructed mankind in agrimllure. Tlie subject 
shall be amply discussed in the next chapter ; when the more con- 
spicuous figures on the oriental sphere come to be examined. 

To Ar IS! OTi.F, as was before observed, astronomy was not at all 
indebted, since he implicitly followed the Platonic, that is, the 
Ptolemaic system. “ How much is it to be lamented," observes Dr. 
Long, “that the observations of i.qoo years, transmitted to him by 
Calisthenes from Babylon, a treasure in practical astronomy which 
was probably inestimable, and of which Aristotle was fully ac- 
quainted neither with the u.se nor the value, did not happen to 
fall into the hands of his contemporary Eudoxus." It was in the 
Alexandrian school, and under the powerful patronage of the Pto- 
Icmys in Egypt, that astronomy was most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully cultivated by the ancients. Then the observations of 
piulosophers, which, till the period of its commencement, about 
three centuries before Christ, had been vague and inaccurate, be- 
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gan to be made with more precision ; and of that precision two re- 
markable instances are recorded in Dr. Long, viz. That Timo- 
charis, in the year before Christ sgj, noted down, that the moon 
then just touched the northern star in the forehead of the scorpion ; 
and that Aristyllus in A. C. 27a, observed that the planet Venus 
bid the former star of the four in the left wing of virgo. 

In this short sketch of genuine astronomy according to the Greek 
^riters, the names of Aratus, of EiiATosTHENrs, and even of the 
great Archimedes, the Newton of antiquity, must be rapidly pas.s- 
ed over, that we may arrive at the more celebrated period in 
which Hipparchus, the Rhodian, according to the Greek writers, 
^rst formed a regular catalogue of the fixed stars, an undertaking, 
says Pliny,* worthy of a god, which has been faithfully trans- 
mitted to posterity by Ptolemy. Hipparchus, we arc informed by 
the same Pliny, was induced to make this catalogue by the ap- 
pearance in his time of a neu' star in the heavens, in order that 
from thence posterity might discover whether any of the stars pe- 
rished and were renovated ; or whether they had motion, and what 
might be their direction. He, indeed, is said first to have discover- 
ed that slow motion of the stars from west to east, which is now 
denominated ihe precession of the equinox ; but I request the reader 
to notice a circumstance of material importance in this disqui- 
sition. that it is expre.ssly asserted by Mr. Costard, from Ptolemy’s 
Syntaxis, “ that he collected all the accounts of eclipses he could 
meet with among the Babylonian.s, and all their celestial observa- 
tions so that from Hipparchus, through the care of Ptolemy, we 
are in possession of the Chaldean astronomy, and our sphere, there- 
fore, is properly not Egyptian, but Chaldean. It is worth while 
remarking in this place, that the catalogue of Hipparchus contains 
1082 fixed stars ; that of Flamsteed above 3000 ; while the ama- 

• Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. i. cap. a6. p. 15. Aldi edit . 
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zing powers of Dr. Herschel’s grand telescope enabled him to dis- 
cover, in tlic space of a few degrees only, no less than 44000. 

Ptolemy of Pelusiuin, the author of the system which i ears 
his name, and who flourished in the first century of the Christian 
aera, closes tlie respectable list of the more sfneient Greek astrono- 
mers, and he is tlie only one of them all whose works have de- 
scended unmutilated to posterity. He completed and improved the 
catalogue of the fixed stars which Hipparchus began, and it is in 
his Celebrated composition, called Almagest, that we find ail the 
labours and discoveries of those who flourished before him in this 
science collected and elucidated. This work was originally en- 
titled XvvTci'fiir that is, ibe greatest cullectioii, which in fact 

it is, of problems in geometry, geography, and other branches of 
the mathematics, that ever was before made. When the Xv-jra^ta- 
was first translated, about the year 800, from Greek into Arabic, 
tiic Arabians, adding the particle al to the word called it, 

in their own language, Almagisti, and since that i>eriod it has 
been generally known by the latter title. It is divided into thir- 
teen books, which take in the whole compass of astronomy as far 
as it was at that time known. Notwithstanding the erroneous prin- 
ciples upon which the Ptolemaic .system is founded, it must ever 
be considered as a w’onderful proof of human genius and exertion, 
as well as an invaluable repository of many of the most ancient 
opinions and observations in astronomy. Ptolemy, indeed, was 
not only an indefatigable collector and reporter of the opinions of 
others, but a most diligent and strenuous observer of the heavens. 
Hipparchus, it has been said, had previously observed the preces- 
.s'on of the equinox, but it was Ptolemy who is thought first to have 
determined the rate of that precession, which he fixes at one de- 
gree in an hundred years. This discovery, which however was 
probably known long before his time to the astronomers of Chal- 
dea and India, seems to have been one principal cause of all their 
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errors in chronology, and the basis upon which the ancients found- 
ed their pretensions to such remote antiquity ; for they argued, that 
if the precession was after the rate of one degree in one hundred 
years, in thirty-six thousand years it will have advanced through 
all the three hundred and sixty degrees marked on the ancient zo- 
diac ; or, as Mr. Costard has stated it in figures, the rate will be, 
1 *: looy.: glScf'. Q6,oooy. “This," he adds, “was called the An^siue- 
Tugcurit, or restitution of the fixed stars ; because in that time 
all the fixed stars return to their first position with respect to their 
Colures." Others among the ancients, mistaking this restitu- 
tion, which is a i\\m^ purely astronomical, supposed there would 
be a restitution of all human affairs and transactions, which would 
come about in the same order again. It is to tliis opinion that Vir- 
gil alludes in the following lines : 

Alter erat turn Tithys, et altera quae vchat At oo 

Dclectos hcroas.”*— — 


Which lines, with some others in this eclogue, since they plainly 
point to the commeiicement of a new system, I shall hereafter, 
periiaps, again introduce to the reader : for what otiicr meaning 
can be affixed to the whole of this sublime composition, founded 
upon the Sybilline verses, than that which, presuming to make Vir- 
gil write somewhat like a Christian, and in a different tense, I have 
ventured to cxpre.ss in the following paraphrase : 

When their vast periods, yon revolving sun 

And ill tlic radiant host of heaven have run, 

* Another o e l u c s. shall this globe surround ; 

Another ark along the billows bound. 

From the time of Ptolemy to the period when his Syntaxis 
was first translated from Greek into Arabic, a long and gloomy 

* Eclogue 4. ver, 35. See the notes of Servius upon this wonderful eclogue. 
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interval of near 700 years elapsed, without any material improve^ 
inent being made in that noble science either in the schools of 
Egypt or Greece. Soon after the commencement of the Hegira, 
science seems to have reverted to the channel in which it originally 
flowed ; and at Bagdad, near the ancient Babylon, astronomy 
again reared its head, under the patronage of a race of Caliphs 
the most renowned and the most powerful in the Mohammedan 
history. It was during the reign and by the order of that great and 
scientific prince Almamoom, that the Almagest was translated in- 
to Arabic, and this science began to be assiduously cultivated 
through all Arabia, Persia, and Tartary. It soon became the chief 
delight of princes, and the exalted study of the great and noble. 
The Tables of Ui.uo Beg and Nassir Eddin, have been already 
noticed ; and it was in those countries that astronomy flourished 
vigorously, white all Europe, for near 500 years, lay buried in 
darkness and profound ignorance. At length, in the ninth centu- 
ry, the Arabians carried their arms and their sciences into Spain ; 
and, in tlie thirteenth century, the Almagest was first translatwl 
into Latin. 

Tliis may be called the grand epoch of tlie revival of astronomy 
in Europe ; the fire was kindled, and it .soon spread and blazed in 
almost every kingdom of the western world. Among the first Eng- 
lishmen who engaged in astronomical pursuits, was Roger Ba- 
con, who with great assiduity cultivated this science at Oxford. 
Copernicus, the supposed author of the s)'stem that bears his 
name, was a Prussian, and flourished towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century. After the most accurate and unwearied observa- 
tion ol the heavens, and after an impartial jierusal of all the an- 
cient systems, he adopted that of Pythagoras, as the most agi'ee- 
ablc to the order and harmony of the universe, as well as to his 
own elaborate researches ; and he first fixed, with tolerable exact- 
ness, the periods of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Tycho 
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Bhahe, a noble Dane, who flourished a century after, discovered 
the truth of what Hipparchus had suspected near 2000 years be- 
fore him, that the fixed stars, if they do not perish and are reno- 
vated, yet are subject to wonderful vicissitudes ; for in his time a 
new and resplendent star appeared in Cassiopeia's chair, which, af- 
ter shining for some months with amazing splendour, so as to be 
visible in the day time, faded away gradually, and finally became 
extinct to the eye in 1574. In consequence, he imitated the con- 
duct of Hipparchus, and formed a new catalogue, “ which contain- 
ed the places of 777 fixed stars, rectified to the beginning of the year 
i6oo."* Greatly as astronomy was obliged to Tycho, and nume- 
rous as are the testimonies of his superior abilities, his attempt to 
overturn the system of Copernicus, and establish ujion its ruins an 
hypothesis of his own, congehial with that of Ptolemy, will ever 
be remembered by astronomers as a remarkable proof of great 
weakness blended with great talents. .This conduct, however, 
will excite less wonder, when we consider his strange devotion to 
the observation of omens, and his belief injudicial astrology ; for 
superstition debilitates the strongest intellect, and subjects it to the 
influence of the mostunaccountabledelusions. Kepler, his contem- 
porary, a name ever to be mentioned with profound respect by as- 
tronomers, first made that immortal discovery relative to the hea- 
venly bodies, the truth of whichNewton afterwards demonstrated ; 
TJjiit the squares of the periodical times are as the cubes of their dis- 
tances from the centre (f their oubits, about which they regularly per- 
form their motions. 

With profound veneration likewise, as long as the stars shall 
continue to shine, will be remembered the name of Bayer, a Ger- 
man, who formed those accurate charts of all the constellations, 
which are exhibited in his Uhanometria, and marked the stars 
in each constellation with the letters of the Greek alphabet, by 

• Dr. Long.vol. 11 . p. 701; and Costard, p. 154. 
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which every star in the heavens may be referred to with the ut- 
most precision. 

Galileo, a Florentine, the fortunate inventoroftelescopes in the 
sixteenth century, by which the satellites revolving round their 
primaiy orbs, as well as all the wonderful arcana of the skies, w'ere 
gradually discovered, now claims our respectful attention. This 
discovery, however, so wonderful, so noble, so highly worthy an 
enlightened age, is not solely to be attributed to the inventive ge- 
nius of Galileo. It is evident from the writings of our Bacon, 
that the powers of optic glasses, both concave and convex, com- 
bined together in ^ine form, though not exactly as they are used 
in Galileo's telescopes, were known to that prince of English phi- 
losophers. Without this assistance, we are astonished that the 
ancients could attain to so accurate a knowledge of tlie heavenly 
bodies and tiieir pIi®nomena, as their productions evince them to 
have possessed. The invention of telescopes was immediately 
carried by Galileo to a surprising height of improvement, for, by 
continually enlarging the focal lengths of the glasses,_^r.tt properly 
arranged and fitted by him into an extended tube, he gradually 
increased the powers of the instrument, till, from magnifying only 
three times, he produced one that magnified objects a thousand times. 
Thus a new and astonisliing scene was opened to the exploring 
eye of the astronomer; the limits of creation became enlarged 
beneath hi.s delighted survey ; the path of science was expanded 
in proportion ; and genius soared«into the vast regions of tether 
with a bolder wing. 

The first satellite more minutely explored, as from its proxi- 
mity is natural to conceive, was the moos. Astonished at the 
unequal and rugged appearance which its surface presented, he 
immediately concluded it must have mountains, valleys, and lakes, 
like our earth, and from attentively considering its varying phases, 
as he enlarged liis view and extended his observations, he was 
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enabled to decide with still greater accuracy in relation to the phases 
and phsenomena of the more distant satellites of the other planets. 
The telescope of Galileo, however, was found by succeeding as- 
tronomers to fall infinitely short in discovery of what might be 
expected from instruments of a perspective kind. Tin)es of stu- 
pendous magnitude, and powers proportionably stupendous, were, 
in succeeding ages, invented by the zeal and assiduity of later as- 
tronomers ; among which none were more distinguished than 
those made use of by the celebrated Huygens and Cassini. By 
these improvements in that noble instrument, but jMrticularly 
those prepared by the indefatigable industry of Newton, Hadley, 
and Herscliel, which are the boast of the present century, a blaze 
of glory is reflected upon this science, whose ray cannot fail of 
giving light to the remotest posterity. 

Alike distinguislied by fortune and by abilities, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, flourished Hevelius, who, according 
to the inscription under his bust prefixed to his work, benefited 
astronomy equally by the exertion of his head, and tlie labour of 
his hand. “ Quae vidit, sculpsit ; mente, manuque valens. " He 
built a noble observatory at Dantzick, and furnished it with ex- 
cellent instruments of his own construction. His observations on 
the phases and spots of the moon, as well as of other planets, and 
their satellites, were published in a beautiful volume entitled Sr- 
lenographia, adorned with tables of observations on plates of 
copper, engraved likewise by himself. He was contemporary with 
our Halley, and was visited at Dantzick by him in 1670, on his 
return from his glorious expedition to St. Helena ; whither, at the 
desire of the Royal Society of I..ondon, he had sailed upon an un- 
dertaking which Pliny, speaking of Hipparchus, denominated 
worthy of a deity ; the classing in a catalogue the unformed stars 
of the southern hemisphere. The royal observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris, those grand theatres of astronomical investigation 
VOL. I. A a 
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and experiments, were soon after erected. The stream of astro^ 
nomical knowledge seemed again reverting to the channel in 
which it Iiad formerly flowed ; and, as anciently, during its most 
infant state, so now Majesty itself once more began to take de- 
light in supporting and cherishing its professors. In those cele- 
brated schools, under the patronage of their respective sovereigns, 
the great Cassini, and our greater Flamsteed, pursued their 
scientific rc.searches witli indefatigable ardour, and well repaid the 
munificence of their royal patrons, by the splendour which their 
labours reflected upon their reigns. 

As instruments now advanced rapidly towards perfection, and 
as the arJent curiosity natural to mankind increased, the fixed 
stars, their nature, distance, and magnitude, became the imme- 
diate object of their more extended inquiry, ,and more elevated 
contemplation. That vicissitude in their number and .splendour 
which Hipparchus Itad suspected, and which the accurate obser- 
vations of Tycho had evinced, .soon became more and more ma- 
nifest ; so that all that the ancient speculative philosophers of 
Assyria and Egypt had asserted with resjiect to the immutability 
of the heavens and heavenly bodies, the matter composing which 
they thought infinitely exceeded the durability, while they rivalled 
the sparkling brilliancy, of the diamond, like all their other base- 
less atheistical speculations relative to the eternity of the world, 
were overturned. On minute examination, it soon became evi- 
dent that many of the .stars enumerated in the ancient catalogues, 
and even some in the modern list of Bayer, were not to be found 
either by the unassisted siglit or by telescopes ; that the once con- 
spicuous lustre of otliers had greatly decreased ; and that others 
again were apparently and rapidly hastening to total extinction. 
Of the truth of the first assertion here made, there is exhibited 
demonstrative evidence in a very curious letter transmitted to the 
Royal Society by M. Montanari in the year 1670 ; he acquaints 
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that Society that there are now wanting in the heavens two. stars 
of the second magnitude in the stern and yard of tbe ship Argo, 
marked C and y in Bayer's catalogue, observed by himself and 
others in 1664,, but then totally invisible ; and that, in the course 
of reiterated observations, he had noticed more than an hundred 
such vicissitudes among the fixed stars * 

In decisive proof of the second assertion may be adduced, the 
remarkable instance of the Pleiades, which formerly consisted of 
seven stars, distinctly visible, called by the fabulous Greeks, after 
the names of the seven daughters of Atlas ; but of which at this 
day, and even so long ago as the time of Ovid, only six can be dis- 
cerned by the naked eye. Qua* septem dici ; sex tamen esse solent. 
— The last assertion is proved by a paper of M. Cassini, immedi- 
ately following the letter of Montanari in the same authentic 
book, the particulars of which 1 shall insert ; M. Cassini is there 
stated, in the course of his observations, to have discovered many 
NEW stars, viz. one of the fourth magnitude, and two of the fifth, 
in Cassiopeia ; two others towards the beginning of Eridanus, 
where, the writer adds, we may be sure they were not to be found 
about the end of the year 1664, at which time, on account of the 
appearance of the comet in that region, that part of the heavens 

* Throughout these volumes in general, and this astronomical detail in particular, I have 
constantly refrained, as much as possible, from swelling the notes with useless references and 
citations : the letter of this astronomer, however, being equally concise as curious, I add the 
whole of it, as it stands in the P hilosophical Transactions, where the reader will find the 
greater part of what is inscitcU In the text, relative to the fixed stars, extracted from the 
papers of Cassini, Hcvelins, and others in vol. II. p. 237, et seq. to 252, of the Abridgement 
by Lowthorp and Jones. 

Desunt in cxlo dii» Stellx secunds magiutudinis in puppi Navis gusqne Transtris, Bay- 
ero C ct y, projte Canem Majorem, a me ct alib occasione prxsertim Comets, anno 1664, 
observats ct recognits. Earum disparitioncm cui anno dcbeain, non novi ; hoc indubiiim, 
quod a die 10 April 1668, iie vestigium quidtnn illarum adesse amplius observe ; csteris circa 
eas, etiam quarts et quints magnitudinb, immotis. Plura de aliarum Stellarum muta< 
^nibus, plusquam centcuis, at non tanti pondcrls, anuotavi.” 

A a s 
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was diligently explored ; and, towards the arctic circle four 
more of the fifth and sixth magnitude. M. Cassini is also report- 
ed to have observed, that a star particularly marked by Bayer in 
the figure of Ursa Minor, appears no more ; that the star marked 
A, in Andromeda, has also disappeared ; that in the room of the 
star marked u upon the knee of the same figure, two others have 
appeared more northward ; that the one marked | is very much 
diminisbed ; that the star which Tycho places near the extremity 
of Andromeda's chain, and calls it of the fourth magnitude, is now 
become so small, that it can scarcely be seen ; and that another, 
marked in his catalogue the twentieth of the constellation of Pis- 
ces, is now totally invisible. These amazing changes in what are 
denominated the fired stars, form a very perplexing phenomenon 
in the modern system of astronomy, which first discovered them to 
this extent. They have been attempted to be accounted for vari- 
ously, but unsatisfactorily : the most probable solution is found in 
the prevailing opinion entertained by astronomers concerning co- 
mets, which are supposed to be so many vast reservoirs of fire, al- 
lotted by the supreme creator to administer fuel to the suns round 
which they revolve in orbits so widely elliptical, and which, falling 
in upon the central orb, both become extinct themselves, and cause 
that body tp blaze forth with distinguished splendour. 

After establishing the doctrine of attraction and gravitation, and 
tluis settling astroiiomy upon the most solid basis, the immortal 
Newton still laboured on in the same sublime track with indefa- 
tigable zeal, and by applying to its improvement all the stores of 
his deep mathematical knowledge, carried that science to a point 
of perfection which could only be excelled by the wonderful talents, 
the enlarged speculations, and the stupendous instruments of 
Herschi-.l. 

Objects still rising above each other in novelty and grandeur, 
daily burst upon the vision, and overwhelmed the wondering 
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faculties, of man. By arguments drawn from analogy, as well as 
mathematical research, he found the most solid reason to conclude, 
that the magnificent arch of heaven was studded, not with starry 
gems, solely intended, as he vainly imagined, to render him a faint 
light, and exhibit a beautiful and glowing picture during the ab- 
sence of the ran, but with so many animated worlds, and systems 
of worlds, composed, like tliat from which he surveyed them, of a 
sun in the centre, encircled by a train of revolving planets. He soon 
found that what appeared to him a stupendous azure vault, thus 
splendidly decorated, was, in fact, an immense void ; a profound 
abyss ; the ro ttea of nature, which no rule could circumscribe : an 
abyss in which millions of such planets as that tenanted by him- 
self, obeying the princitdes of gravitation and attraction, first im- 
pressed upon them by the hand of the grand architect, performed, 
without infringing one upon the other, their vast and undeviating 
revolutions. In this wide abyss he began to have a faint concep- 
tion that it was possible for systems on systems, uncrowded, to re- 
volve : and for the respective comets attendant upon those sys- 
tems to sweep along, disentangled, with their amazing volumes of 
fire. Habituated to the survey of finite objects alone, on every 
fresh attempt to compute their magnitude and their distance from 
his own sphere, his intellectual powers recoiled upon him, and 
having been accustomed to indulge himself in high and unwar- 
rantable conceits of his own dignity and exalted station in the uni- 
verse, he now sunk in his own esteem to proportionate ahjcctness, 
and to humiliation equally unwarrantable. Reflection, however, 
soon came to the support of his desponding mind. Reviting piety 
taught him a better and wiser lesson : for it impressed him witli 
the aweful truth, that he was at the post in the vast universe which 
was assigned him by almighty providence ; and that it sliould be 
h)s incessant aim to act at that post with wisdom and energy. 

I am aware that some mistaken writers have asserted it to be a 
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species of impiety thus minuieiy to investigate points of this ab- 
stracted and speculative nature, which appear to be placed beyond 
the grasp of man’s finite comprehension. But to argue in this man- 
ner is to exhibit evident proof of a mind contracted and incurious ; 
and is absolutely contrary to what may more justly be inferred 
from tlic natural and ardent curiosity implanted iii the human 
mind by tlie supreme creator. This curiosity, this restless thirst 
after kno\vledge, may doubtless be indulged to any extent, without 
incurring criminality, in regard to all objects in the universe not 
absolutely forbidden by ibe dhine law, as was the case in the unfor- 
tunate instance of our great primeval ancestor tasting the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Indeed vve may add 
farther, that in concerns where the Almighty himself has not 
placed limits to the enterprizing industry and scrutiny of mortals, 
the indulgence of that curiosity is not oulynot criminal, but highly 
laudable. Had it not been for mental exertions, lofty, .speculative, 
and expansive as thc.se, how would the magnitude and figure of this 
globe of earih, tlie solar and lunar pha>iiomcna, with all their be- 
neficial consequences to navigation and commerce, have been 
known and experienced in these latter and enlightened ages of the 
world ? Let the clamours of ignorance and apathy, therefore, be 
hushed in oblivious silence ; since it is evident that through all the 
ample circuit of creation, through all the known classes of being, 
wheresoever the active cxploringfaculties of tiie soul can penetrate, 
or from whatsoever objects it may be able to glean information, 
the range is lawful, and the investigation commendable. A know- 
ledge of the true principles of Astronomy, as demonstrated by 
the modern.^, can make no man a sceptic in points of religion, it 
ought to have a very different effect upon the mind that truly re- 
flects. While it gives birth to the most sublime conceptions of om- 
nipotent power, it ought to animate us with renovated confidence 
in the great Father of all, and teach us resignation to that supreme 
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being, whose goodness is as unbounded as his power. We 
ought to be convinced, from the daily and abundant benefits which 
we receive from his guardian providence, that we are neither over- 
looked nor neglected amidst the immensity of his works ; and that 
a degree of happiness, proportionate to his station in the universe, 
and adapted to his utmost capacity of enjoyment, will be the never- 
failing reward of every man who dares inflexibly to persevere in 
the path of virtue, and aspire after the radiant meed promised to 
obedient piety in those sacred volumes that have revealed to 
MAN HIS SOVEREIGN WILL. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the Chapter immediately preceding, the Reader having been pre- 
sented with the abridged History of Astronomy, according to the 
Greeks, in the present Chapter is introduced to a wider Survey tf 
that Science ; and a more amient Astronomical Mythology than 
that of Greece is gradually unveiled. Lest the Author should ap- 
pear to have been guided in this Survey by the Spirit o/’Hypothe- 
sis, rather than the Love o^Truth, and to have selected, as Objects 
of Discussion, such Constellations as may appear more particularly 
favourable to that Hypothesis, be examines, at considerable Length, 
the ancient History of all the Constellations mentioned by Hesiod, 
and Homer ; and proves, that so far from being of Grecian origin, 
they were known immemorially, but under other Appellations, by the 
Astronomers of Chaldea, India, Phienicia, and Egypt — The 
Constellations thus mentioned by Hesiod, and Homer, as useful in 
Husbandry, are only seven in number, viz. Sirius, Orion, Anc- 
TURUs, Pleiades, the Hyades, Bootes, and the Lesser Wain. 
— These are considered separately, and in the Order in which they 
are here enumerated 

The reason and the necessity for my having entered so extensively 
into tlie preceding detail of all that is called genuine and certain 
in the science of astronomy, will immediately be apparent to the 
reader. He has now the whole system of Grecian astronomy cor- 
rectly abridged, and arranged in chronological order before him, 
and he can advert to it, at pleasure, as we extend the eye of obser- 
vation wider through Asia, and more particularly direct it to the 
parent country of the world. We might safely adopt it for the only 
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true, as it doubtless is the best authenticated history of the science, 
did we not recollect the ardent curiosity naturally inherent in the 
human mind, and had not the page of history informed us that 
'long before the period of the visit of Thales, the prince of the 
<3recian astronomers, to Egypt, Tier pyramids, like the pagodas of 
India, were placed with such astronomical precision astofronttlie 
four cardinal points of the world; that long previously to the aera of 
the Argonautic expedition, distant naval expeditions were un- 
dertaken, and an extensive maritime commerce vigorously flou- 
rished among the Phoenicians; that the Chaldeans w'ere immemo- 
rially astronomers, and that the temple of Bclus at Babylon was a 
stupendous observatory. Now it will scarcely be denied, that those 
nations of the ancient world who first cultivated habits of com- 
mercial intercourse with their fellow mortals in distant quarters 
of the globe, and who frequently traversed the vast ocean, must 
neces-sarily and diligently have observed the stars ; nor that those, 
whose country abounded with sandy deserts of almost boundless 
extent, and where no objects, but earth and sky, met the view of 
the benighted wanderer, could scarcely avoid fixing their eyes upon 
some celestial body of greater magnitude and brilliancy, or of more 
singular form than the rest, as a guide to direct their devious feet. 
Bearing this reflection in constant remembrance, let us now pro- 
ceed to examine what previous observations had been made by Ori- 
ental astronomers in re.spect to those five constellations, which we 
have recently observed were alone mentioned by Hesiod ; Sirius, 
Orion, Arcturus, the Pleiades, and the Hyades : and those two 
others, alone taken notice of, in addition, by Homer ; Bootes and the 
I.,e.sser Wain. These seven constitute almost the whole of the con- 
stellations enumerated in the oldest systems of astronomy, and I 
shall examine the hi.story of them in successive order. 

Sirius was an object too important to the very existence of tlie 
Egyptians, not to have been in the most remote periods of lime 
accurately and vigilantly observed by them. The name is derived 
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from Siris, the most ancient appellation of the Nile, for when this 
star rose beliacally, that is, at the moment Sirius disengaged itself 
from the rays of the sun, and became visible to the Egyptians, 
their year commenced, and the inundation of that river, which 
was to them the source of national triumph and national abun- 
dance, began likewise to take place. He was the faithful watch- 
dog of the land of Egypt; the Latrator Anubis, the celestial Bar- 
KLR, whose warning and friendly voice told them that the event 
which convulsed Egypt with joy was at hand. They conferred, 
therefore, upon this star the name of their river ; and, as was the 
usual custom in the ancient world, paid it divine honours. The 
Greeks, says Diodorus Siculus, by placing an O before the word 
converted it into Osiris, and made it unintelligible to the Egyp- 
tians : as unintelligible, I may add, as they did the term Gogra, a 
river of India, to the Hindoos, whan they softened it down to 
Agoramis. We should, perhaps, never have been able to pene- 
trate to the root of the word Siris, had not a modern traveller, by 
an expedition as unprecedented for the toil and hazard accom- 
panying it, as for the firmness and spirit with which they were 
endured, obtained an intimate acquaintance with the language, and 
history of the Ethiopians, the undoubted parents of the Egyp- 
tians. That author informs us, that Sirius is originally derived 
from Seir, an Ethiopic word signifying the dog-star, which 
gave its name to Sird, a considerable city of that country; and 
that the still greater city of Axum is full of hieroglyphics re- 
lating to this particular constellation.* That the Thebans were 
very early astronomers, or at least observers, there is this demon- 
•strative evidence, upon which Mr. Bruce has veiy properly laid 
great stress, that Ptolemy has by their means been able to record 
an heliacal rising of Sirius on the fourth day after the summer 
solstice, answering to the year 8*50 before Christ : -f- and from all 
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these united circumstances it results, that Sirius may safely be 
referred to the Egyptian astronomy, having been^rs/ designated 
on the sphere of a people to whom his particular situation in the 
heavens was of such infinite importance. 

By attending, in the same manner, to the second in order of the 
seven constellations particularized above, we shall probably ar- 
rive at the true history, and first designation on the sphere, of 
Orion. But before I quit this sulgect, a circumstance veiy impor- 
tant to the proper comprehension of this history, and in a high de- 
gree interesting to the historian, who has ventured to assert on his 
very outset, that the history of the greater part of the illustrious per- 
sonages of antiquity, I do not mean of Grecian antiquity, but those 
of higher, and more early renown, is to be found inscribed in con- 
spicuous characters on the celestial sphere, ought to be particular- 
ly noticed : for with renovated confidence I repeat that assertion, 
and am now about to enter upon the proofs of it, as far as at this 
remote period, and from the scanty fragments of very ancient his- 
tory that have descended down to us, it may be possible to prove 
it. In doing this, however, I must again request the exertion of the 
candour and patience of my readers, during an investigation that 
will necessarily take up a considerable portion of the early pages 
of these volumes. 

For having hitherto represented Osiris as the sun, I have the 
authority of all Pagan antiquity ; and for having, occasionally, made 
that name synonymous with Noah, I have in^my favour the decided 
voice of the most celebrated Christian writers, who have treated 
on the abstruse subject of mythology. If it should appear that 
Mr. Bruce be right in conjecturing the Osiris of the Egyptians to 
be Sirius, my general hypothesis is by no means materially af- 
fected. In either instance their principal intention was, em- 
phatically to describe, in hieroglyphical language, the great source 
whence, as a nation, they derived inestimable benefits. This 
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character was equally applicable to the sun, the fountain of 
light and heat, whose direct ray quickly matured the seed placed 
in the bosom of the eartli after the inundation had ceased ; to 
Noah their first legislator, under the name of Menes, the parent 
of Egyptian sciences, but especially of agriculture ; and to Si- 
rius, wlio was tlie bright harbinger of the inundation. To these 
three objects we shall readily allow the appellation occasionally, and 
with the promiscuous confusion usual in all mythology, to have been 
applied. But the argument remains unshaken. Beneficence was the 
foundation of the character which their gratitude exalted to the 
rank of deity. It was still a gctd, a king, and a constellation. 

Guided by the same high authorities, and influenced by the same 
mythological train of reasoning, I have throughout these pages 
represented Isis as the moon, whose friendly beam illuminates the 
darkened hemisphere, or as the genial earth itself, that produces 
all things necessary to human life. Having, however, now allowed 
that by Osiris may be meant Sirius, I shall corroborate the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Bruce, by subjoining, that the Egyptians, when they 
deified for his virtues their first monarch, did not place far from him 
his aflcctionatc consort, for they gave the name of Isis to the star in 
the head of Syrius, * and thus unfold to us the meaning of the an- 
cient iiLscriptioii concerning her, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus,-|' 
eijtti 'v £!/ Til Tu- £TciTiKKvs'a, I am she that rises in thenoG- 
.sTAit. Such was the briglit abode reserved by the grateful Egyp- 
tians for the first king, and first queen of that ancient empire. 
But these were not the only Egyptian personages elevated to that 
conspicuous constellation, and in conceding to the force of the 
observations of Mr. Bruce, I may have appeared, in another re- 
spect, to have contradicted a former assertion, that the Egyptian 
god, Anubis, was properly the dog-star. Every person versed in 
mythology, must be sensible how difficult it is to travel through 

* ICr.itosthc'ncK ad fium p. 12. f Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. ji. 
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its endless mazes without being guilty of frequent apparent con- 
tradictions ; since theancients have variously represented their own 
mythological systems ; and it is therefore to be hoped that can- 
did allowances will be made in proportion to the difficulties of the 
research. In this re.->pect, however, I trust it will be no arduous task 
to extricate myself from that supposed impropriety. Anubis, the 
elder Taut, was counsellor to Osiris, and it was but proper that 
he should attend his Sovereign to the allotted constellation, his 
coun.sellor alike in either world. Admitting, therefore, upon tJie 
strong evidence adduced by Mr. Bruce, the identity of Osiris and 
Sirius, I must contend for applying the former name. Osiris, to the 
whole constellation, and the name of Anubis to that resplendent 
star which astronomers observe to be in the mouth of the Dog, and 
which may more properly be called the Dog-star. In fact, on the 
old Egyptian sphere, the Canis Major is designated exactly like 
the figure of Anubis, which they publicly exhibited on the ap- 
proach of the inundation, that of a human figure with a dog’s 
head placed upon its slioulders. 

The founder of Babylon, and the first despotic sovereign of 
Chaldea, was the ambitious, the enterprizing Nimrod. The mind 
of the whole Pagan world of antiquity was dee ly impressed \\ ith 
traditions of his gigantic stature and enormous jiowcr. Homer 
calls him ilpiMa ncXapion, * which Mr. Bryant observes, betokens 
something vast, and is applicable to any towering per.sonagc. -f 
He adds, that there was a famous tower, near Zancle, callid l^e- 
lorus sacred to Orion : and that they erected towers to hin. in 
consequence of the maje.stic magnitude of his person, and calleil 
them Pelorus. It was natural for those abject subjects who so 
basely flattered him when living, to make a god of him when dead, 
and number him among the earliest constellations. He was ex- 
alted to the stars under the name of Orion. According to Dr. 

• Odyssey, lib. I. 571. t Analyw,, vol. I. 413. 
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Hyde, the modem Chaldaic appellative of this constellation is 
Niphla, and the Arabian is al Giebbar, gigantem aefortem 
significant;* and surely there cannot possibly be a more accurate 
description of a tyrannical and cruel monarch than these words 
convey. But Nimrod, we are informed, was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the hard, a hunter of men as well as of beasts, for so the best 
commentators explain the word : and could a twofold character 
like this be more decisively marked, than by being drawn in the 
manner we see Orion drawn on the celestial sphere ; as a gigan- 
tic figure, armed with a massy club, very near to the greater and 
lesser Dog, and the Hare. Proportionate to his former dignity and 
splendour arc the ample space and conspicuous station allotted to 
Orion in the heavens. This constellation is crowded witli stars 
visible to the naked eye, and of superior magnitude and beauty ; 
while those which jwwerful telescopes have discovered in it, have 
defied the ability of astronomers to enumerate It is so evi- 
dent -ji'bo is the real object alluded to in this astronomical hie- 
roglyphic, that I shall not insult the reader's understanding by 
dwelling too long on the Greek fables respecting Orion; yet 
it is still proper to take some transient notice of their romantic de- 
tails. That vain people accommodated their allegorical history of 
the early ages of their nation to tlie asterisms already formed by the 
fathers of mankind, and endeavoured to make a foreign sphere 
their own. The world has been imposed upon from age to age 
by the elegance of tlieir allegories, and the beauty of the language 
in which they were written, to credit the artful tale ; with what 
truth, will be demonstrated as we proceed in this extensive and 
interesting discussion. 

The story of Orion’s birth as recorded by Hyginus, is too inde- 
cent to be related here ; as he was an extraordinary man, they 
conceived that he ought to have as extraordinary a birth. It 

• See Dr. Hyde’s edition of Ulug Beg, p. 45. Edit, quarto, 0 *on. 
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is sufficient to say that he was born in Thrace, the offipring of the 
will of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, who had been hospitably 
entertained by his pretended father, who requested a child of his 
immortal guests.* On this ridiculous story, there is a very judi- 
cious remark of the Abb^ Banier, that though Homer repeatedly 
mentions Orion, yet fond as he was of enriching his poem with 
the Creek mythology, he never once mentions the wonderful 
circumstance of his birth : a plain proof, adds the Abb^, that the 
story was not yet invented.^ According to the Greeks, he was 
not only a great hunter, which makes Homer sing that he hunted 
wild beasts in hell ; but a great astronomer. His skill in hunting 
rendered him the object of the jealousy of Diana ; and on that ac- 
count, according to some mythologists, he was shot through with 
arrows by that goddess; but according to others, because he 
attempted with unhallowed hand to remove the veil of that chaste 
divinity. Others again, for as few stories in their whole mytho- 
logy are more celebrated than this of Orion, so none are more 
variously related, give a very different account of the mode of 
his death, asserting, that at thecommand of Diana a scorpion issued 
out of the earth, and stung him to death ; but the goddess being 
penetrated with anguish, both Orion and the reptile that occa- 
sioned his death were afterwards translated by her into heaven ; 
the one forming a conspicuous constellation in the northern he- 
misphere. the other a sign of the zodiac. 

It must be evident to every person of reflection, who considers 
the preceding account of Orion, that it contains the shattered 
fragments of the true history of this celebrated post-diluvian per- 
sonage, mixed with Grecian astronomical mythology. Since 
Nimrod, and Belus who built the observatory at Babylon, are 
generally considered as the same person, we are not to wonder at 
finding the Orion of the Pagan world the copy of the former, 

• See Hyginus, Fab. 8i. t Banier’s Mythology, vol. IV. p. 386. 
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blending the science of astronomy with the sports of the field : 
otherwise tliere would be just ground for astonishment at the 
unaccountable union of two such opposite characters. We may 
even trace the resemblance considerably farther, and in this too 
close and curious attention to Diana the huntress, discover the 
anxious astronomer of Chaldea, fixed in intense contemplation 
upon her orb, and watching her phaenomcna, accurately to mark 
the lunar revolution, and form that first effort of astronomy, the 
lunar mansions. Her reluctance and revenge may shadow out 
the ill succe.ss of the first attempt, as his death by the sting of a 
scorpion, doubtless, does his decease when thfr sun was in that 
noxious sign. A due consideration of the early portions of the 
Greek mythology, a mythology concerning tl>e true meaning of 
which their own writers disagreed, may be of material use towards 
clearing up many obscure points of ancient history and chronology. 

The importance of this constellation in the opinion of the 
ancients, is evident from their frequent and animated descrip- 
tions of it. There is one particularly in Aratus* which depicts 
Orion ; and Manilius describes this personage as the mighty leader 
of the starry host.-f Orion indeed was a constellation equally 
beautiful and terrible; and seems from his sidereal throne, in all 
ages, to have exerted over the minds of men as great a despotism 
ns he (lid when a terrestrial sovereign over their persons. The 
mariner and the husbandman alike shuddered at his supposed in- 
fluence ujx)n the elements. Concerning the imminent danger when 
f)rion was setting, Horace emphatically observes; 

S^J vidcs quuiito trcpidtl tun ultu 
pH.o^vs Orion! ( 

and the Mantuan bard is not less particular in his account of the 
danger when this constellation was rising, 

• Aiatiis^ 787. I Maniliin, lib, 77, 

I Hoiacc, Cann. lib. 3. 27. 18. 
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Cuiti nlilto AituKOivt flttctu nimbonu Or!ofi> 

In Vida csea tulit.* 

!t probably arose from the magnitude and splendour of this con> 
stellation that it is so particularly mentioned in the book of 
Job ; and if Mr. Costard’s remarks on the constellations record- 
ed in that ancient, sacred, and sublime drama be admitted to 
be founded in truth, it should appear as if Orion, in some par- 
ticular situations and aspects in the heavens, was considered by the 
eastern husbandman as shedding benign and friendly influences. 

In respect to that disputed topic, the antiquity of the book of 
Job itself, whether it were the production of the great Hebrew 
legislator, or were composed about tbe period of the Jewish cap- 
tivity, forwhich opinions a variety of arguments have been brought 
by different learned men, as they have adopted the one or the 
other of those hypotheses, it would lead us too far into the wide 
field of theological contest to enter deeply into the discussion of 
it. For my own part, 'since the Jewish Rabbins ought to know 
best the date of their sacred writings, and since they univer- 
sally assign the composition of it to their great legislator, I am 
inclined to agree, even in opposition to Costard, with those 
Christian commentators who retain sentiments consonant to 
those of the Rabbins, and determine it to have been composed by 
the pen of Moses himself ; possibly to animate, by such a noble ex- 
ample of patience and resignation as is therein exhibited, the ('es- 
ponding Israelite during his protracted journey through the dreary 
desert of Sinai. From the train of arguments used by Mr. Cos- 
tard in fixing the date of the book of Job, it is easy enough to per- 
ceive that he was staggered by the mention made in that book of 
certain constellations already formed at that remote aera; whereas 
he had asserted, that the year 765 before Christ, “ is the earliest 
date of any thing that looks like constellations in any writer of 

* fneid, Kb. i. 539. 
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the east."* On that account Mr. Costard is not willing to allow 
the book of Job to be of a more ancient date than the time in 
which Isaiah and Amos, who both mention constellations, pro- 
phesied ; that is; about the period just named, when the Jews, he 
contends, had learned from the Babylonians, and the Phcsnicians 
their neighbours, the rudiments of astronomy, a science now be- 
ginning to flourish among those nations. This representation 
is not entirely consistent with our author's preceding assertions re- 
lative to a more ancient sphere, nor does it by any means appear to 
have been the genuine fact. The subject is important, and merits 
a more extended discussion than the limits within which I have 
professedly restrained myself will allow me to give it. Let us, 
however, concisely state that fact. 

We have seen in the preceding epitome of Grecian astronomy 
that these old Grecian constellations are mentioned by Hesiod and 
Homer, as necessary to be observed in the regulations of agriculture ; 
and they are mentioned in such a manner as proves their rising and 
setting, and other phsenomena, to have been immemorially observ- 
ed for the same purpose by the husbandmen of Asia. Now, accord- 
ing to the bestchronologers, these venerable poets flourished about 
the year before Christ goo, and in periods not very distant from ^ 
each other. Of Musaeus and Atlas, who are said to have formed the 
first rude Grecian sphere, probably from Egyptian outlines, the 
age can scarcely with certainty be ascertained ; but since Chiron 
formed a particular sphere for the more immediate use of the Aigo- 
nauts ; and since we know from history, that the memorable Argo- 
nautic expedition took place about the year 1350 before Christ, why 
should it be thought unreasonable that constellations might have 
been previously formed, even in thedaysof Moses, who was learn- 
ed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and who, according to the 
chronology of Usher, and our Bibles, flourished only 300 years pre- 

* Costard on the Constellations of the book of Job, p. 36. 
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ceding that. expedition, or about 1500 years before Christ. I am not, 
however, a very sanguine advocate for the system of deriving the 
knowledge of the more ancient Hebrews from Egypt, as it appears 
to me far mme probable that very considerable remains of the an- 
cient patriarchal sciences, and especially of that astronomy for 
which the sons of Seth were ancifntly so celebrated, might be pre- 
served among their early posterity. Abraham’s father, Terah, 
who was a maker of idols, and fashioned them under the particular 
influences of the planets, could be no stranger to astronomy, or, 
at least, to a science very intimately connected with it, and. which 
in those days formed a part of it, astrology. 

When God bade Abraham lift up his eyes to the stars, and count 
their number, it was probably dcme in allusion to the science in 
which that patriarch so eminently excelled ; and the vision of 
Jacob when he saw the ladder whose top reached up to heaven, 
and on which the angels of God, that is the glorified spirits, ascend- 
ed and descended, has a very near relation to the sidereal ladder, 
and seven gates erected in the ancient astronomical cavern tem- 
ple of Mithra, on which the transmigrating soul ascended or de- 
scended. I wish to avoid running into those extremes of assertion 
into which Gale, and other writers have been betrayed, that all the 
knowledge of the Pagan world was derived from the Hebrew pa- 
triarchs; which surely allows too little scope for the exertion of 
industry, and the powers of inventive genius in other nations. 
Still, however, as in the Hebrew language may be found the radices 
of almost all other languages, I cannot avoid being of opinion, that 
mankind are greatly indebted to that primitive race for the rudi- 
ments of most of those sciences, that are principally the delight and 
decoration of the human mind. 

In the points above mentioned, although I cannot wholly sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Mr. Costard, yet to his parti, ular inter- 
pretation of the passage in Job, which mentions Orion and the 
Pleiades, I can with great readiness, and believe his profounder 
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knowledge of astronomy enabled him to give a more , true tranS' 
lation of it than the Seventy, who flourishing when the Greeks 
began to cultivate that science, naturally borrowed from them the 
namesof two constellations most celebrated among them and insert- 
ed them without much regard to precision. The passage alluded 
to, in the vulgar translation, stands as follows. Can‘st thou, says the 
Deity, bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades, or loose the bands 
Orion Of these words, astronomy and good sense dictate the fol- 
lowing interpretation. Can'st thou. Oh Job I order the warm 
southern stars to shed from on high their genial influence, and 
open the vernal flowers and fruits ; or, by thy command, will the 
cold northern stars dispense their malign influence, and with the 
cliillingrigours of winter bind up in icy chains the vegetable world? 
The word occurring in the original, which the Seventy have trans- 
lated Pleiades, is Chimah, and that which they have rendered Orion 
is in Hebrew Chesil. The term Orion, therefore, is not directly 
mentioned by the author of the book of Job, whosoever lie was ; but 
Mr Costard is decidedly of opinion,* that by one of the preceding 
appellations Orion is meant, and he thinks that constellation was 
intended to be designated by Chimah, a Chaldaic word, signify- 
ing a warrijr armed with a coat of mail, a word exactly corre.spond- 
ing wi.h Gigas, and probably tlie original denomination of that 
asterism on the Chaldaic sphere. By Chesil, likewise, he would un- 
derstand, not the Pleiades, but the constellation now denominated 
the Cireat Bear, which however he contends, on tlve old sphere, was 
designated by the figure of a waggon, and first known to the 
Greeks by the name of AfAo^x. By this name indeed, Lucan, in 
his Pharsalia, expressly alludes to it: 

II> 1, Cl bores rLAusTR VM gkciale sub vitiJE. f 

and notliingcan be more ingeniousand judicious, than Mr. Costard's 
mode of accounting for their conferring this name upon the ebn- 

• See Mr. Costa.il’s third Letter to Martin Folkes, Esq. p. 57. 

q Lucan’s Fharsalia, line 5. ' 



stellatioh. As, however, I have a veiy curious piece of Sansereet in- 
formation to impart to the astronomical reader, relative both to 
the Great Bear, and the Pleiades, I shall not here anticipate the 
subject, but proceed on, in the course of these strictures, to the 
consideration of the third in order of the seven old Greek constel- 
lations, the history of which I am detailing. 

Arcturus is the Greek name of a star of the first magnitude 
in the northern hemisphere, being one of those that are most 
remarkable for its splendour, and at the same time for its proximity 
to the arctic circle. Being not subject greatly to vary its position in 
the heavens, it was considered as a sure guide to the mariner when 
he ploughed the dangerous ocean, as well as to the husbandman, 
to distinguish, by its heliacal rising, the season for committing to 
the earth the various kinds of grain. On this account, indeed, Arc- 
turus was thought by the ancient astronomers important enough 
to be formed into a distinct constellation, and al.hough it has not 
been allowed that honourable exaltation in modern systems of 
astronomy, its lustre and its situation render it an object of very 
particular attention. This star has been sometimes confounded 
with the Great Bear; but it is situated at some distance behind 
that constellation ; and hence I suspect, in the Grecian astrono- 
mical mythology, arose the fable that Arcturus was the son of*Ca- 
listo, by which name they also distinguished the Ursa Major. The 
term Arcturus plainly points out its origin ; it was doubtless formed 
of the Greek apwroj. It may be more properly said to be a star 
in the constellation Bootes, which however immediately presses 
upon the Bear, and so near, tliat Bootes himself, in the old 
a.stronomy, was designated by the name of tlie Celestial Wag- 
goner, or Driver of the Wains. The whole story of Calisto 
as related by the Greeks, is in their wildest and most romantic 
style of allegory, and atfords evident testimony that the con- 
stellation was not originally of their invention ; for since Jupi- 
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tw, Juno, and Diana, are principal personages concerned in this 
mythological drama ; and since by Jupiter the ancients understood 
the expanse of heaven, by Juno the circum-ambient air, and by Diana 
the moon ; we may safely, as in the preceding case of Orion, refer 
the whole to elemental phaenomena, and planetary oppositions or 
conjunctions, observed in the infancy of astronomy, when the 
eye of science was more intensely fixed on this portion of the 
heaven. 

Calisto, according toAratus and Ovid,* was the daughter of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia; and her son Arcturus the ofl&pring of 
an amour of Jupiter with that nymph. Juno, in jealous rage and 
revenge, turned the nymph into a bear ; in this savage form she 
brought forth her son Areas, or Arcturus. In the end Diana, the 
huntress, with whom she had formerly been an associate in the 
sports of the field, translated both mother and son into the heavens. 
On the whole, I think, if my physical interpretation of the fable 
be not wholly admitted, it may fairly be presumed that this son of 
Calisto, whosoever she was, might have been an ancient astrono- 
mer, who from his incessant attention to the Ursa Major, was, in 
the usual style of Oriental flattery, denominated the son of that 
constellation ; and when deceased, his soul was thought to have 
taken up its abode in Arcturus, the nearest star of distinguished 
splendour, whence he might cemtinue his rapturous gaze upon his 
imagined progenitor. It was probably with a view to this rela- 
tive situation, that the ancient Greeks sometimes called Arcturus by 
the name of arctophylax, the vigilant observer and guardian of 
tlie BEAR. The influences shed by Arcturus are generally stated 
to have been ungenial to mariners, especially when setting. 

Neque tuinukuosum soUciUt mare, 

Nec sevus Arcturi cait»tit 

Impetus, aut ocientis Hxdi. Hor. 3. Cgrm. 1. 37. 

* Vide Ovidii 3. Fast. 106. : et Aratus apud Cicero de Natura Deor. a. 105. 
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Arcturus being likewise one of the few constellations mentioned 
in the book of Job, afiords new matter for reflection, especially 
since Mr. Costard has given it as his decided opinion, that tl» 
original word in the Hebrew Bible, which is Aish, and which the 
Seventy have rendered by Arcturus, should have been translated 
the Pleiades. He justly supposes the Seventy, however pious 
and otherwise learned, were not very deep proficients in astrono^ 
my, but rendered the Hebrew names of the celestial asterisms by 
the names of those constellations of most notoriety at the time 
that version was made, and that, without professing critical cor- 
rectness in the science, they were content to nominate those which 
from their magnitude, splendour, and utility, exhibited the most 
lively emblems of the exalted majesty, bright perfections, and 
guardian providence of God. 

The passage, as it stands translated in our Bibles, is as follows; 
Canst tbou bring forth Mazzaroth m bis season ; or canst thou guide 
Arcturus with bis sons,* By Mazzaroth are commonly under- 
stood the signs of the zodiac, succeeding each other in the order 
of the various seasons ; Mr. Costard, however, would refer it to the 
asterisms of the lunar zodiac, injudiciously 1 think, as it lessens the 
grand image presented to the mind by the former interpretation. 
That by Aish and his sons, should be meant the Pleiades, that is, 
a cluster of stars, rather than a single star, is not improbable ; 
because, in the first place, as we shall presently see, the ancient 
year opened with the heliacal rising of that constellation, which 
might therefore be properly enough said to be the bright leader 
of the starry train, the parent of the radiant progeny of heaven. 

In the second place, it is far more consonant to the practice of 
the sacred writers to notice an assemblage of stars, forming a con- 
spicuous constellation, than a single solitaiy star, however brill 'ant ; 
as for instance in Orion, the Wain, and the crooked Serpent, which 

* Job, xxxriii. 32. 
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are all celestial asterisms of great extent and magnitude in the 
heavens, and consist of a multitude of stars. The reason is curi- 
ous, and deserves attentive consideration. In forming the stars 
into distinct classes, and in partitioning out the heavens into con- 
stellations, the ancients, who were as yet strangers to any more 
regular division of the year, intended more accurately to mark 
out the various seasons for the different branches of husban- 
dry, since the constellations, invariably returning at certain pe- 
riods, and in regular succession, throughout the progress of the 
solar revolution, were the only registers by which they could 
regulate their conduct. By any single star, even of the hrst 
magnitude, since there were many in the heavens of equal 
magnitude, it was possible for them to be misled ; but by a collec- 
tion of stars, consisting of ten, twenty, or thirty in number, classed 
in a group, and assuming, as it appeared to them, a particular form 
distinct from all others, as that of a bull, of a bear, of a lion, of a 
giant armed with a club, &c. &c. they knew it was impossible for 
them to be deceived. Occupying a vast portion of the sky, and 
glowing with uncommon lustre, these large and distinguished con- 
stellations attracted the admiration of the observant swain ; rivetted 
his. attention ; and, in too many instances, even excited his ado- 
ration, and kindled his devotion. 

In the third place, the primary meaning of the Hebrew 
word Aish, directly leads to the true sense of this passage. 
Aben Ezra, one of the most ancient and learned commenta- 
tors among the Jewish Rabbins, supposed it to mean the S( p- 
temtriones, or in other words, the Wain, composed ot seven 
stars ; * a proof that the old Jews siippa^ed Arcturus to be 
an assemblage of -stars, rath.er than a single one. Dr. Hyde 
contends for its being the bright star in Auriga, called in Syriac 

* See Aben Eera upon Job, chap, xxxviii. t. 51, ja. cited in the original bjr Coitard, 

P.67. 
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Iyotho, by the Arabs At Aiyuk, and by the Greeks 
terms which, however misapplied in regard to their object, it is 
highly probable are all derived from the Hebrew Aish. The tes- 
timony of the Chaldee Paraphrast may also be brought in sup- 
port of the plural allusion of the word Aish, for he understands by 
tliis star, the Babylonian Succoth Benoth, or celeslial ben and 
chickens, by which the Pleiades were originally designated. The 
propriety of calling by that name, a cluster of stars like the Plei- 
ades must be obvious ; and I thought the idea so curious, and so 
illustrative of my subject, which is history explained by mytho- 
logy, that I have had it engraved from the Gildipus Egyptiacus, 
and it forms the third plate of this volume. Under this title,-)- ac- 
cording to the learned Selden. the Babylonians worshipped their 
celebrated Mylitta, or Venus Urania, who there is every reason to 
suppose was no other than the renowned queen Semiramis, if not 
the founder, at least the repairer and beautiiier of Babylon, and 
the builder of its vast walls. Here then another great personage 
in Pagan antiquity is manifested to us; and this circumstance 
greatly corroborates my former position, that there was a more 
ancient system, both of mythology and astronomy, than that 
which has descended down to us from the Greeks. If the sup- 
position, however, that Semiramis and Mylitta were the same per- 
sonage, should be rejected, I have little doubt of proving her to 
have been adored in the planet Venus. But to return to the in- 
vestigation of the true meaning of Aish. 

Ashash, Mr. Costard observes, in the Arabic language signifies 
nidulavit, nidifiravit, to make a nest, an idea still remarkably 
consonant to the Pleiades, which may be considered as a nest with 
its young ones. Our author, however, is of opinion, that we need 
not have recourse to the Arabic language for its true meaning, 

* See Hyde in his notes on the Fixed Stars of Ulug Beg, p . 46- 

f Selden de Diis SyriUi Syntag. a. cap. 7, 
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since it may fairly be derived from ash, an Hebrew verb signify- 
ing to gather together, and Aish, thus formed, may with peculiar 
emphasis be applied to an assemblage or cluster of stars like the 
Pleiades, the more particular history of which celebrated asterism 
we now proceed to investigate. 

Although, in* modern astronomy, the Pleiades be not pro- 
perly considered as a constellation, but as a cluster of stars in the 
neck or head of Taurus ; yet very abundant and positive evidence 
if necessary, might be adduced to prove that they anciently were 
regarded as a distinct constellation. An inquiry into the history 
of this radiant duster, consisting anciently of seven stars, but of 
which only six are now to be discerned by the eye unassisted by 
telescopes, will open to us a very wide held of astronomical inquiry. 
Indeed when we consider the reiterated mention made of them by 
authors of the earliest date in antiquity, and the powerful influ- 
ences attributed to them ; when we consider that the Grecian 
husbandman is advised by Hesiod, to regulate the time of sowing 
and of harvest by the rising and setting of the Pleiades;* that 
Homer -f informs us, that navigation was directed by observations, 
made on the constellations Pleiades, Arcturus, and Orion ; and 
that the ancient Chaldaic, Assyrian, and Grecian year opened with 
the heliacal rising of the Pleiades, and with them completed 
its period, we cannot avoid being impressed with an idea of the 
great consequence of this remarkable asterism in the ancient 
world. 

There are the strongest reasonsfor supposing this constellation, for 
thus in conformity to the Greek writers, I must be permitted to call 
it, was of Chaldaic original. The name of Pleiades indeed is per- 
fectly Greek ; the word being generally supposed to be derived from 
TrXeu, navigo, because the most favourable season for setting sail 


* Hesiod, lib. 2. v. i. 
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<Ams esteemed to be at the heliacal rising of these stars. Hence, 
according to Theocritus,* the Argonauts at this period commenced 
their celebrated expedition, a circumstance which, as I shall prove 
hereafter, leads to some important consequences relative to that 
famous voyage, which have escaped even the critical acumen of 
Mr. Bryant. There is another derivation of the word Pleiades, 
which shall be noticed in its proper place. 

We have already taken notice of the celestial mansions, to which 
four of the more conspicuous characters in the annals of very an- 
cient history and mythology, annals extending far beyond all 
Greek historical records, were exalted, viz. Osiris and Mercury, 
to the dog-star, considered as a constellation, and Isis to a splen- 
did star in the head of that constellation. Nimrod we have 
discovered in Orion, the giant and the hunter, and we shall pre- 
sently exhibit the renowned Semiramis , the Babylonian Venus, 
and the true Dea Syria, in the constellation anciently denominated 
by that race Succoth Benoth ; the soft and genial abode of love to 
which there is immediate allusion in the generative warmth of the 
hen, brooding over her young progeny. Hence on many Asiatic and 
Roman coins, the wanton queen who took Ninus to her bed, and 
indulged an incestuous passion for one of her sons, is drawn under 
the figure and character of Venus Genetrix, with the billing dove 
for her expressive symbol ; and on the Egyptian sphere of the Bar- 
berini family, this portion of it which the bull Apis occupies, is de- 
nominated Statio Veneris, the mansion of Venus. Hence too it is 
not impossible that her very name of Semiramis, compounded of 
Samar, brown, andHAMAMAH, a pigeon, a birdofanature remark- 
ably warm and salacious, might be derived. Oriental mythology, 
originating in, and retrospective towards, periods far anterior tothc 
date of the fabulous Greek mythology, is alone able to penetrate 
to the bottom of the ancient mysterious history of those Asiatic 

• Thcocriti Idyll. 13. v. 25. 
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personages exalted to the stars ; and by that mythology we shall, 
perhaps, hereafter be able to rend the veil that has so long ob- 
scured the true Hercules, who was first deified and worshipped in 
Phoenicia, and, as I conceive, was no other than Belus the succes- 
sor, possibly the contemporary ofNimrod. As these two personages, 
however, rank foremost among the invaders of the people whose 
history I have undertaken to record, the full discussion of their 
history cannot be entered upon till we have reached the period 
when their respective invasions, real or imagined, took place. 

In the ancient sphere there was a constellation called PHAL.£NA,or 
the MOTH, not known in modern astronomy ; though in the books 
of astrologers, that is, the descendants of the old Chaldean sooth- 
sayers, the memory of it is still preserved. By the moth, a species 
of butterfly, which, leaving its dark hiding place, principally wan- 
ders about by night, Mr. Costard is of opinion the ancients meant 
the Pleiades, so useful to the benighted wanderer : and what re- 
markably corroborates his opinion is, that the wordUsn in Hebrew, 
which in sound very nearly resembles Aish, their name for the 
Pleiades, signifies a mot h. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
one of these terms was the genuine Chaldaic appellative of this 
cluster of stars, preserved by the Hebrews, but misunderstood or 
forgotten by tlie Clreek astronomers, who afterwards designated 
them by the name of Pleiades. This term, if it be not in reality 
derived, as before observed, from irXtu, navigo, is doubtless formed 
from ttUiovi* plurcs, the comparative plural of ttoAu;, multus. Hence 
the word wXe/wK came to signify in Greece a complete year, the year 
lining formed by the apparent revolutioji of the Pleiades ; that is 
to say, by the sun’s return m his annual course to that sign of the 
zodiac or Taurus, in whose neck the Pleiades are situated. This 
circumstance exhibits another remarkable proof how greatly their 
attention in conformity to the precepts of Hesiod, was fixed upon 

• Taurus f Georg, lib. i. 217. 
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this constellation : and serves still farther to explain that passage 
previously quoted from Virgil, 

■ Aperit cum comibus annum 
Tauk us - 

The heliacal rising of the Pleiades, or, in other words, “ when 
THE BULL with his horns opened the vernal year," was not only 
esteemed an auspicious period for sailing, but was the genial sea- 
son for love and festive sport throughout the whole earth. All 
nations seem anciently to have vied with each other in celebrating 
the blissful epoch, when laughing nature renewed her charms ; and 
the moment the sun entered the sign Taurus, were di.splayed the 
signals of triumph, and the incentives to passion. Memorials of 
the universal festivity indulged at that season, are to be found in 
the records and customs of people otherwise the most opposite in 
manners and the most remote in situation ; and I cannot avoid con- 
sidering the circumstance as a strong additional proof that mankind 
originally descended fromonegreatfamily, and proceeded to the se- 
veral regions in which they finally settled from one common and 
central spot. The Apis, or sacred bull of Egypt, was perhaps only 
the symbol of the sun in the vigour of vernal youth : the bull of .Ta- 
pan breaking with his horn the mundane egg, before described, 
and the Persian fable related by M. Anquetil du Perron, in the 
Zend Avesta,* concerning the first animal being having been 
formed of a figure half man, half bull, seem evidently allusive to 
the same bovine species of superstition, founded on the mixture of 
astronomy and mythology. 

The subject, however, of the year opening with the sun in the 
first degree of Taurus, that is on the first day of the month which 
we denominate May, and the festivities consequent, ancienlly 
prevailing in the Asiatic world, and which, in the observance of 
our May-day, have descended down to our own age and cauntry, 

* Zend Avefta, yoI. III. p 348. Edit, Putii, 1771. 
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forms a veiy curious and interesting portion of ancient mytholo- 
gical history ; and in a treatise, which I am preparing for the public 
eye, on the antiquity of Stone Henge, and the Asiatic colony 
which .in the most remote periods visited Britain, will be discussed 
at considerable length. 

The Indians, if we may judge from tlieir universal worship of 
tlieterrestrialbull, seem to haveobserved with still more minute ac- 
curacy tlie Taurus of the zodiac, and the heliacal rising of this cele- 
brated group of stars. They have even founded a my thological fable 
ujjon them, which I shall presently unfold, and which affords to the 
European observer matter of deep consideration, because it appears 
to establish an important but disputed fact in astronomy. Indeed 
it may fairly be presumed, that, as the Indian sphere shall gradually 
be displayed to us by learned Europeans resident upon the spot, new 
subjects of interesting inquiry will start up, and a fresh field of 
observation be laid open. There is very positive proof to be met 
witn in tlic second volume of the Asiatic Researches, that such a 
sphere was in existence in India, and that constellations were for- 
med there in very early periods ; and we may depend upon one fact, 
tliat tlic Indian Brahmins are too hauglity a race of philosophers 
ever to have borrowed their astronomy from the Greeks, or even 
the Egyptians. If the Egyptian hieroglyphics are for the most 
part alliisi\e to the power of the sun, in the several signs of 
the zodiac, so have the sacred symbols in the Indian pagodas as 
direct reference to the forty-eight old constellations. From the 
great temple of .laggernaut, we have seen that a vast bull juts 
out with an eastern aspect ; rains, goats, lions, serpents, and ma- 
rine animals, designated like those of the sphere, are engraved on 
all the walls of those pagoda.s. Their Agastya, or bright star in 
Argo, is the Egyptian Canopus; their Sacata the Phoenician bear; 
their Atlanta is the great Chinese dragon ; their Ganga the Greek 
Eridanus. And here I cannot avoid taking notice of the enormous 
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emn’ into which M. Bailli has been hurried, under the influence 
of Voltaire, in his futile attempt to subvert the hypothesis which 
makes Chaldea the parent country of mankind, and the nurse of 
infant science. 

That gentleman, in his famous, butromantic treatise on the Origin 
of the Sciences in Asia, has endeavoured to prove that a nation of 
profound wisdom, of elevated genius, and of antiquity far superior 
even to the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinese, once inhabited the 
vast deserts of Siberia, and from the cold and now barren region 
of Selinginskoi, in the fiftieth degree of north latitude, propa> 
gated throughout the world the first rudiments of the sciences, 
particularly astronomy. He labours to demonstrate that some ce- 
lebrated discoveries in astronomy could only have taken place in 
the high northern latitudes of Asia ; that most of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Asia, considered in a physical sense, have rela- 
tion to the northern parts of our globe ; and that arts and 
improvement progressively travelled from the polar regions to 
those of the equator. Tliis learned primitive, but long extinct, 
race of Scythian philosophers, for whose existence neither history 
nor tradition, but certain fanciful conjectures of the author arc 
alone brought in evidence, M. Bailli supposes to have been the 
masters of the people whose antiquities I have undertaken to ex- 
plore; but whose pride and self-importance would never permit 
them to submit to be taught by the sages of any nation ; much 
less by a race of men, whom they ever considered as barbarians, 
and inhabiting what they thought the extremities of the world. 
In direct contradiction to all these assertions of Bailli, Sir W. Jones, 
in his dissertation upon the ancient hordes that peopled the vast 
extent of northern Asia, describes them in general as a race of 
undisciplined savages, without the polish of arts, and without even 
the advantage of letters. The people to whom M. Bailli’s de- 
scription is most applicable, is the northern progeny of Brahmins. 
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settled near the Caucasus, and in Thibet, where very celebrated col- 
leges of learned Indians were anciently established, particularly at 
Naugracut, and Cashmere, in which latter region it is supposed 
very considerable treasures of ancient Sansercet literature are de- 
posited, which have not yet been examined. Indeed, in express 
conflrmaiion that the Brahmins, and consequently the sciences of 
India, iiave not always flourished in a situation so immediately 
soutliern, as of late aeras they have chosen, I am able, upon the 
high authority of Mr. Hastings, to assert that an immemorial tra- 
dition prevails at Benares, that they originally came from a region 
situated in forty degrees of northern latitude. This, in fact, is the 
latitude of Samarcand, the metropolis of Tartary, and by this cir- 
cumstance the position of M. Bailli should seem to be confirmed ; 
but let it be remembered, that it is equally the latitude of that 
country where the ark of Noah rested; from which venerable 
personage, and from which favoured country, and its adjoining 
districts, I must still contend, all the sciences of the post-diluvian 
world originally flowed.* 

Tlie circumstance relative to the Pleiades, which 1 have more 
than once alluded to above, as so particularly deserving of atten- 
tion, concerns tlie number of stars in that brilliant cluster, as they 
appear to the naked eye, by which the ancient Asiatic astrono- 
mers could alone see them. The name of the Pleiades, understood 
collectively as a constellation, in Sansercet is Karteek, and with 
singular conformity to the above cited verse of Virgil, Karteek is 
denominated by the Indians, the general of the celestial armies, -j- 
or in other words, the leader of the host of heaven. Karteek was 
the son of Seeva, the god with the lunar crescent on his crown ; but 
by no ordinary process of generation. The story it would scarcely 


* Armenia is exactly tn 40 degrees north Utlhidc : Assyria In 39 of the same latitude, 
f See Mr. Wilkins in his iMtcs to the Greta» p. X4Sf 
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be decent to relate ; however, what is a circumstance not a little 
singular, a dove was concerned in maturing the embryo ftx>tus ; 
and wc shall find, hereafter, that the term Pleiades means cloves. 
The dove, too gentle and feeble a nurse for such a gigantic jiro- 
geny, let it fall into the Ganges; the CJange.s, that is the cclc.stial 
Ganges, the Ganges of the sphere, equally unable to sustain the 
burthen, cast it u|Ton its banks, where it found .shelter among t!ie 
reeds, and there the child grew up, “ a boy, beautiful as the moon, 
and bright as the sun, whose extraction and origin were visible in 
his countenance.” * Ileautiful, however, as he was, Kartcek must 
have perished without proper nutrition, and to prevent his destruc.- 
tion, fortunately there came six thnighlers of a rajah, airnstimu’d at 
that seawn of the year to bathe in tbestream; and each becoming fond 
of the infant, nouri.shcd Itim with milk from her breast, and named 
liim her son. Miracles are never wanting in tlie Hindoo mytlio- 
logy ; “ the enraptured infant (says my authority), a.ssnming to 
himself six mouths, sucked milk from each of their breasts, and, on 
that account, one of his variou.s names was Shesti Matria, i. e. 
having six mothers.” Such is the allegory ; and though romantic, 
when unravelled, it will be found equally pertinent and ingenious. 

Karteck is a constellation formed of the stars called the Pleiades ; 
he is therefore properly tlieir offspring ; to them he owes his ex- 
istence. By adverting to the celestial sphere, the reauerwiil per- 
ceive tliat the Indian Ganges, or the Eridanus of tlie Greeks, com- 
mencing its course from tlie left foot of Orion, runs w ith various 
convolutions, under the sign Taurus, tlirough nearly its whole 
length ; Karteek therefore may properly enough be said to have 
been cherished on the banks of the celestial Ganges. M. Dailli 
thinks tlie whole to be only an allegorical allusion to the month of 
November, when the Pleiades set cosmically ; and that they meant 

• My aijthnrify U a tninshition df a Sanscrcet fragment in lent me by Mr. 

Halhcd, and the words iip luded lu iuvextei commas arc those of the manuscript. 
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no more than poetically to describe that month which in the Hin- 
doo astronomy is denominated Karteek, as the progeny of the Plei- 
ades.* I am still, however, inclined to the opinion that the fable 
was rather meant as allusive to the opening of the year by the 
general of the celestial host, and since Karteek is mentioned by 
his other name of Skanda, the prince of warriors, in'the Mdhab- 
barat,' a poem supposed to be 4000 years old, there results evident 
proof that the fable was then generally known in Hindostan, and 
that the whole system was already formed. This astronomical 
reason may therefore be added to those of a physical kind, which 
1 had before assigned for the general veneration of the bull in 
India, that at the time their wild mythology was first formed the 
year opened in Taurus, and the Pleiades rose heliacally; which 
wonderfully corroborates the assertions of the Brahmins relative 
to the antiquity of that celebrated book. This argument tends also 
to prove, from the mention of various constellations in it, that an 
Indian sphere was then actually in existence, and the circuit of 
the white horse flying through the zodiac, which makes so promi- 
nent and splendid a portion of that poem, plainly ix>ints out to us, 
at a very early date indeed, the prototype of the winged Pegasus 
of the Grecian sphere. By the six daughters of the Indian rajah 
bathilig at that season in the Ganges, it should seem that river 
then inundated the country when the sun was in Taurus, notwith- 
•■•randing it is now at it.s lowest ebb in May ; and possibly we may 
by this train of argument, di.scover the source of the allegory of 
tlie C'ow-licad rock, as it is called, or Gangotri cavern, through’ 
wliich tlic Ganges rushes into Hindostan; but to which no siinili- 
tiulc of a cow or bull's head was ever distinguished by the few tra- 
vellers wlu) have visited that remote spot in upper India. Do they 
not mean by this fable to keep alive the memory of an ancient 
t) adition, that the inundation anciently took place when the sun 

• BaillPfi Indian Astronomy* p» 
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opened the year in the first degree of Taurus, allegorized by its 
flowing into India through the head of a rock called by the name 
of the sign ? These discussions^ however, though not uninteresting, 
nor without use, are not the immediate subject of the present in- 
quiry, which is the number of the stars at that time visible to the 
eye unassisted by glasses. The whole tenour of the allegory evin- 
ces that there were but six vi.sible at that remote period, since tlie 
six daughters of the rajah are only personifications of the six dif- 
ferent stars that compose the constellation. 

It is plain, however, that the Grecian astronomers in a later age 
beheld in the Bull's head, seven distinct stars ; for their mytholo- 
gical history of the Pleiades represents it as a constellation to 
which thecelebrated Atlantides or seven daughtersof Atlas, (a regal 
astronomer who reigned in the west of Africa, and whose name 
was afterwards conferred on the great range of mountains, from 
whose aspiring summit he observed the heavens) were on their 
mortal decease elevated. This Atlas, Diodorus informs us, was 
the first person who invented a sphere, and was feigned, in conse- 
quence, to have supported the heavens upon his shoulders ; which 
our author adds, is only a fabulous method of relating an liistorical 
fact.* We may remark, by the bye, that this same king had also 
a son named Hesperus, from the name plainly an astronomical 
progeny, who was likewise exalted to the heavens, and who was 
snatched away in a cloud from mount Atlas, in the act of intense 
observation of the planet that bears his name. How happy was 
this great astronomer to have his whole family thus immortalized ; 
his son, in the evening .star, has ever in a peculiar manner attract- 
ed the attention of mankind ; and his daughters not less in their 
splendid retreat in the head, or rather neck, of the Bull. The vir- 
tue of these ladies is very much to be suspected, for the bull is a 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. 4. cap. f. 
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very salacious animal, and the Eastern emblem ofprocreativepower. 
However, it is probable that their prototype, the six daughters df 
the Indian rajah, were not a whit more chaste; for, though it 
does not appear from tlie fable that they ever had in reality been 
wedded, yet had each of them maternal milk to suckle the young 
Karteek. The reader will excuse this little sally : upon so com- 
plex and abstruse an investigation as these antique mytholo- 
gical details present it will, I trust, be pardonable. The Indians 
saw but six stars in the Pleiades, and adapted their mythology ac- 
cordingly : the Greeks beholding seven, regulated their allegorical 
account of its first formation by the number of stars at that time 
discernible ; and in demonstration that no mivstakc has arisen from 
tran.scribers of the Greek writers, or otherwise, we arc presented 
by Diodonis Siculus, in whose valuable work the whole fable with 
many judicious remarks is recorded at length, with the names of 
those seven daughters, which are Maia, Electra, Taygcta, Astc- 
ropc, Mcrope, Alcyone, and Celoeno.* They were called Pleiades, 
say the Greeks, from Pleione their mother. Maia, it should be no- 
ticed, was afterwards married to Jupiter, and of that marriage 
Mercury was the ofispring; a fable which doubtless only alludes 
to some favourable conjunction of the celestial bodies, thus deno- 
minated. All these seven daughters of Atlas, before they were 
translated to the i.phere were married, six of them to Titan princes, 
w'ho were universally c.stccmed gods in ancient Greece ; but Me- 
rope had not the good fortune of such a noble alliance, for she was 
married to Si.syphus, no Titan prince, but a mere mortal. Merope, 
therefore, says the Greek allegory, being ashamed of her connec- 
tion with a mortal, while her sisters were married to divinities, 
CO ce|il.s herself as much as ])ossible from human sight, and is but 
seldom viiiblc to astronomers. In this little addition to the fable. 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 4, p. i8z. 
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in which astronomy and history are so evidently blended, we ai> 
rive at a piece of interesting information, that though seven stars 
had been distinctly seen in Pleaidcs, on which circumstance the 
story of the seven Allantides was grounded, yet that one of them 
at that time was hwX. faintly, if at all, discernible. Ovid, tliat pleasing 
fabulist, records this mythological talc in a different manner. After 
remarking that in ancient periods there were seven stars in the Plei- 
ades, but that in his time only six were visible, according to the 
verse cited in the preceding chapter, qiuc seplem did, sex tamen esse 
soleni, he tells us, that the bashful Pleiad, so reluctant to appear, is 
Elcctra ; and that she, having married Dardanus. a Phrygian prince, 
had disappeared about the time of the Trojan war, that she might 
not be a witness of the destruction of Troy, and the ruin of her 
family : 

— — — Trojw <]>ccraie ruliias 

Kon tulit, ante oculos opposiiinjur munus, Oml r.itt. 4. 

Ilyginus, a still more entertaining fabulist, appears to open to us 
the genuine astronomical fact in the following relation : “ Electra 
(says he), indignant and afflicted to behold the unseasonable dan- 
cing of her sisters during the fatal catastrophe of Troy, ralin- 
quished her station in the zodiac, and retired towards the arctic 
circle. Her motion was irregular and confused, like that of a per- 
son penetrated with the deepest anguish ; and upt^n account of her 
dishevelled hair, flowing in all the negligence of distracted grief, she 
obtained the name of a comet.* The Latin scholiast upon Aratus 
also informs us ; “ Electram dissolutis crinibus propter luctam ire 
asserunt ; et propter curnas, quidam cometam vocant.-|- The re- 
sult is, that in all probability there never were more than six stars 
visible for any length of time in the Pleiades, and that the se\ enth, 
occasionally apitarent, has been cither some comet which having 
first appeared in that part of the sign Taurus, has moved onfrom that 

* See Hyginus pntlic Fleiadc!:. Fable 19Z. 4 t'ide .ti jtiis, p. 246. innotis. 
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point of the zodiac towards the polar r^on ; or some star in that 
region of the heaven whose light has suffered alternate depression 
and renovation, according to those vicissitudes, which have in a 
preceding page been demonstrated to take place among the fixed 
stars ; the former occasioned by spotsfloating upon its disk ; the lat^ 
ter by a comet falling in upon it, and kindling anew its decayed 
lustre. The Great Bear next demands our attention. 

Whensoever we cast our eye back upon remote antiquity, it is 
nccessarv'that our former position should ever be borne in memory, 
that hierogl 3 'phics were the first written language of the earth. 
This circumstance is proved by the characters of the most ancient 
language, known to us, in a very high degree partaking of the hie- 
roglyphic cast. The present Chinese alphabet, when minutely ex- 
amined, exhibits throughout very glaring instances of this kind. 
Many of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, are plain hierogly- 
])hi<;s ; the first Aleph, has been affirmed to bear a striking si- 
militude to AN ox : the symbol of the deity ; the head, the leader, 
of the herd of letters. The second 3, Beth, which signifies a house, 
aptly enough reprc-sents the object it denotes ; “ cujus partes preci- 
puas (says Schindler), fundamentum, parietem, et tectum" (cu- 
jusmodi-Palestina habuit,) planum figura 3 refert. The Arabic 
letters are .said to have been formed in a great measure after the 
fashion of the implements that furnish an Arabian tent, as the hunt- 
ing-horn, the battle-axe, the drinking-cup, &c. By the same ex- 
pressive hieroglyphic language they described the constellations, 
and pictured out the form of them to the eye that nightly con- 
templated them. The constellation which we now denominate 
Ursa Major, or the greater bear, was designated by a waggon 
on the ancient sphere. By that object its form was much better 
represented than by the present uncouth symbolic animal, with its 
monstrous tail, longer than the body of the quadruped, indepen- 
dently of the waggon, being so necessary an implement in husban- 
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diy, and therefore more naturally occurring as an astronomical 
symbol to the shepherds of Chaldea. It consists of seven conspi- 
cuous stars, from that circumstance also called Scptemtrioncs ; four 
of which are placed in so quadrangular a fashion, as to represent 
the body of a carriage, while the other three, placed one before 
the other, stretch out in a direct line, and to the eye of fancy 
may present the figure of three oxen, or horses, harnessed and 
drawing that waggon through the cierulean fields of the polar 
heaven. 

Such was in ail probability the original designation, on the old 
Chaldaic sphere, of this constellation ; which is placed very near 
the north pole, and which from that situation, as well as the bril- 
liancy of the stars that compose it, was so important an object to 
those who travelled over the wide and dreary champaign of Chal- 
dea and Arabia, or explored the trackless ocettn. A considerable 
interval must have elapsed, and the polar regions have been ex- 
plored, before mankind could transfer to the Wain the name 
of the Bear ; of which animal though the body be not ill de- 
signated by the four quadrangular stars, the tail was obliged to be 
extended to a most enormous length to include the three rectili- 
near ones. Hence there arises a very probable .susjiicion, that 
those who designated it in this manner, had never seen the qua- 
druped itself; and knew it only by report; or, in translating its 
appellative upon some older sphere, had been guilty of gross mis- 
construction, which we shall pr^ently perceiv e was most probably 
the case. In the mean time, it is worth while to remark a very 
curious circumstance in regard to these northern asterisms, tliat 
nearly aU the hieroglyphic symbols by which tlie polar constella- 
tions are designated, are remarkable for their slow motion, aiul 
even when the figure of the asterism was varied, the idea was still 
preserved, and the ponderous and tardy Wain was succeeded by 
the slow unwieldy Bear, an animal that is incapable of taking long 
journeys, and never wanders far from its native regions of the fro- 
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zen north. By adopting this conduct, the ancients had an astro- 
nomical object in view, that of expressing the slow revolution of 
the liigh northern constellations round the pole, a point in the 
lieavens to which they were in a manner fastened, and from which 
it was impossible for them to deviate. For this reason likewise 
the testiido, or tortoi.se, that tortoise possibly in which the In- 
<iian god, Vee.shiui, in liis second avatar, or earthly descent, 
l)ccaTOe incarnate, that lieavy, cumbrous tortoise, which creeps 
along upon tlic eartli with such a sleepy pace, was exalted to the 
polar region, because describing so small a circle in the heavens, 
in Cv.m])arison of the constellations that arc situated nearer the 
equinoctial line ; for as Mr. Costard judiciously observes ,“ the ratio 
of those circlc.s will be to each other as the sines of the arcs of their 
distance from the pole : or, what is the same thing, as the sines of 
their complement qjkderlination.’'* For the very same reason, the 
con.stcllation of Draco, or the celestial dragon, was placed so high 
wi the polar heavens, the slow motion of its vast and tortuous body 
marking the tedious period of its revolution. Hence too, most 
probably the La('i:rta, or lizard, that creeping reptile, upon the 
sphere <jf earth, and the .slow sailing majestic Swan, were elevated 
to the same lofty, but frozen station. 

The stars of the Great Wain, or Ursa Major, served to giiide the 
benighted traveller, .surrounded with darkness, .solitude, and rapa-’ 
cions savages, over desert wastes of sand, where no other object ap- 
peared to gladden and illuminate his dubious path. Tlie wain of 
eommcrec was guided in its course by the splendour of that radiant 
Wain which gleamed around the pole. Cheered by its genial beam, 
the patient eainel pressed on with unwearied step through the 
eternal sand ; and the rich caravan, loaded with the precious 
drugs of Arabia, travelled on with .security and exultation beneath 
its tutelary ray. I am justified in saying this by the express 

• Sec Mi. Cosnul'i tlunl Letter on the Chaklaic Astronomy, p. 64. j anJ consult the 
TiMtheniatUa! nihjoincd, by which his obsemtion is illustrated. 
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assertion of Diodorus Siculus, who informs us that the southern 
parts of Arabia are made up of sandy plains of a prodigious extent ; 
the travellers through which direct their dubious course, Wo ro'o 
'ApKTuv, by the Bears, in the same manner as navigators guide their 
vessels at sea* 

When increasing avarice and luxury launched vessels upon tlie 
ocean, and adventurous man first left his native shore in quest of 
distant regions, a more certain guide than even the (ireat Wain 
became necessary. That constellation, however magnificent and 
resplendent, occupied too wide a space in the heavens, to be an un- 
erring conductor on such perilous expeditions: a more contracted 
field of view became necessary, and a central and immove- 
able point of observation. The Lesser Wain, situated still 
nearer to the pole, was then formed, as the Greeks affirmed, by 
Thales, but probably long previous to the period in which that 
philosopher lived, and by those Phoenician navigators to whom all 
ancient history gives the credit of earliest exploring the great 
ocean. It was at first called the Lesser Wain, from its situation 
near the Greater, and afterwards when that name was changed, 
the Lesser Bear, by which it is at this day more generally deno- 
minated among European astronomers. It is pretty evident that 
the praise of the first invention of this constellation is due to the 
Phoenicians, since the writers of Greece frequently style it 
PholNiok ; and even when they distinguish it by an appellation 
consonant to their own fabulous history, Cyno.sura, constantly 
mention it as peculiarly useful to the Phoenician mariners. Aratus 
confirms what has been advanced above, relative to its being a more 
certain guide in navigation : 

Certior cst Cynosuni tjmen sulcantibui cquor.f 

And again,speakingoftheGreeks regulating theirnaval adventures 


* Vide Diodorus Siculus, lib. i . p. 136. 
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by the Greater Bear, whicli they sometimes styled Helice, he in- 
informs us : 

Oat Graiiv Hai ice cursns majoribus astris, 

Pbccnicos C yn oa u aa regit.* 

The constellation of the Great Bear has been equally known, in 
every age of astronomy, by the name of the Great Wain as by that 
of Ursa Major, and as often denominated by the former as the 
latter apijellation. This circumstance affords evident testimony 
liow universally o^cr all the East, where astronomy originated, the 
designation of this asterism by a wheel-carriage, rather than by 
an animal, was admitted and recognized. Indeed, could M. Bailli's 
hypothesis be allowed to be founded upon a proper basis, that all 
knowledge whatsoever, but particularly astronomical knowledge, 
flowed from an anrient race of primit'eve Scythians, who flourished 
in an ago of such unfathomable antiquity that he has not ventured 
to specify it, in a di.strict near Selinginskoi, in the fiftieth degree 
of north latitude ; could such a romantic hypothesis, so contrary 
to reason and tradition, be admissible, the bear, a native of Siberia, 
might be con.sidcrcd as a projicr emblem to decorate the sphere of 
a nation flouri.shing in ,such a high northern latitude; but as it is 
f.ir more reroncileable to jirobability, that the science of astronomy 
iliflu.sed itself from the countries boi'dering on the equinoctial to 
the polar regions, the wain of husbandry mu.st still be considered 
the more aniient designation. It .should .seem, however, from 
till I ircums'ance wiiich I am about to lay before the reader, that 
tlie Indians, imp's 'sed .solely wi’hthe idea of its magnitude in the 
heiwens, and its ^ 'msequcnce to navigation, had anciently no other 
innc .fur it, ihiii' inr gki \t constp.i.lation. 

1 ' e Indian', had, m fact, very early and accurately observed it, 
aiul this ast( .ism 1; called in Sanscreet Maiiarcsha, of which the 
n‘yetf ApKTOf of the Greeks is a literal translation ; but it should be 

• Ibi-I. p. I«l. 
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remarked, that the latter member of the Sanscreet word signifies 
at once a constellation and a bear.* From this compound Indian 
word, ill understood, it is more than probable that, on tlie present 
sphere, that monstrous production unknown in the polar region, 
or indeed in any region of the earth, a bear with a I’cry long tad, 
is pourtrayed. Thus that asterism which, from its magnitude, 
the Indians called hut ibe great constellation, was by the 

Greeks transformed into a monster unknown in uatiii'c, for no 
one who had ever seen a bear, could ever have depicted the animal 
in this manner. In similiar mistakes may possibly have originated 
the other monsters, equally unknown to nature, and delineated on 
our sphere; dragons with hairy beads, and crooked dolphins With 
respect to the head of the Draco, which is represented so enor- 
mously out of nature, as to resemble that of a bird rather than any 
animal of the serpentine kind, I beg leave on this subject to offer 
one general observation. In my opinion, all the figures on the 
sphere, composed in this mixed heterogeneous manner, of the parts 
of animals of opposite character and genius, are to be considered 
as of Egyptian origin; and the offspring of that liieroglyphic 
taste for which they were so remarkable, by which they meant to 
shadow out the attributes of their gods, or the vices, virtues, and 
other distinguishing^properties of men. This grotesque style of 
designation was totally contrary to the genius of the Greeks, who 
in all their paintings and sculptures studied elegance and correct- 
ness, and avoided whatever was of a forced and monstrous tem- 
bination. The Greeks, however, when they borrowed the asterism 
invented for it a new fable, and converted, what I shall hereafter 
offer some reasons to evince was a designation of the evil principle 
in nature, or, in other words, the malignant reptile by whose de- 
lusions mankind were plunged in ruin and misery, into the cele- 
brated dragon of the Hesperidcs ; the vigilant animal that guarded 

• Sec Sir William Jonw in the Asiatic Aeiearchet/ rol. H. p. 405,. 
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the golden apples ; a romantic story probably founded on some 
mutilated, misconceived tradition of the/u// of man. 

Resembling the crooked dolphin of the sphere, no fish tenants the 
watery world : its head is rather the head of the Porpus, or sea- 
hog, than that of tlie fish alluded to, which, by some unaccountable 
whim of painters and sculptors, has in every age been converted 
from a straight and beautiful, into a monstrousand distorted animal. 
It is very remarkable that in Sanscreet, the word Sisumara, which 
properly means a sea-hog, is also applied to a fish of the dolphin 
kind, and that fish is represented in their symbols, with the pos- 
terior portion of its body twisted after the very singular manner 
of the dolphin of our sphere ; I mean after the best engraved tables 
of the celestial sphere, published by Flamsteed, upon the classical 
accuracy of which, and the resemblance of its mythologic figures 
to the truest astronomical designs of antiquity, entire depcndance 
may be placed. 

The Indians, according to theBliagavat, have conceived a sphere 
formed after the manner of a sisumara, with its head turned down- 
wards, uikI its body bent in a circle ; on the point of its tail fhey 
iinagine Dnau va, or the pole-star, to be fixed, which is a circum- 
stance extremely remarkable, as the pole-s^r, in our sphere, is 
in like manner fixed on the very point of the tail of the Ursa 
Minor: in the middle jjart of the tail they sec four stars, whose 
Sanscreet names arc Prejapati, Agni, Indra, Dherma, and on its 
l>.ise two othens, Dhatri, and Vidhatri ; on its rump are the Sejj- 
tarshis, or .'even stans of the Sacata, or wain ; a proof that our 
Ursa Major was known by this name in India wdien the Bhagavat 
was compoKed ; on its back is the path of the sun, called Ajavithi, 
or the seria of kidi, on its belly the Ganga of the sky, the Grecian 
Kridaiuis. 1 omit the remainder of thiscurious description, of which 
Sir William .lones has given a translation, by way of specifying 
tlie f.diliiig and allegorizing spirit of the Brahmin astronomers,* 

* i ce the whole in Asut. Research, rol, 11 . p, 402. 
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Of kindred race with the Pleiades are the Hyades, another as- 
semblage of stars, six in number, situated also in tlie head of the 
Bull. They were, according to the Greek mytliologists, whose as- 
tronomical fables are detailed by Aratus, daughters of the same 
Mauriianian sovereign, by his other wife i’Ethra, and from their 
pious love to their brother Hyas, who was torn in pieces by a lion, 
and for whose death they were inconsolable, were by Jupiter, 
who compassionated their sorrows, placed in that sign of the zo- 
diac. Their inextinguishable grief still manifests itself in floods 
of tears, for rain infallibly attends on their rising and setting. This 
is a very elegant and pertinent allegory of the Greeks, to account 
for the last mentioned circumstance ; their name of Hyades, how- 
ever, is more probably derived ave n W, pluere : which may be 
only a translation of some Oriental primitive, for undoubtedly the 
Chaldeans had long before obsert'ed the same circumstance : since 
a minute attention to the atmospheric phenomena that attended 
the rising and setting of the stars, was absolutely necessary to those 
who could only from those appearances form a proper judgment 

• ” " quo sydcrc tci wm 

Verterca et ulmis adjungcre vitrs. 

They arc plainly, like the preceding cluster, the astronomical ofi- 
sjiring of him who was fabled to have formed the first sphere , 
and possibly all that is intended by the fable is. that he earliest di.s- 
covered these two clusters of stars, and formed them into separate 
constellations. Virgil in the following lines has cliaractcrized the 
Hyades according to the husbandman’s observations, and indeed 
has brought before us in one view, nearly all the constellations 
that form the subject of this disquisition : 

Sydera cuncta notat tacito tabentia caolo, 

Arcturuin, PLvviAhqvs HYAnA 5 ,gejT.inos^ue Trioncs 
Armacuniquc auro circumspicit Oriona. $15. 
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and Horace, in his ode on the departure of Virgil for Greece, 
mentions the constellated sisters as objects of not less alarm to na- 
vigators than the fury of the south wind, that agitates with storms 
the Hadriatic gulph : * 

Nec TRrsTisHrADAt, nec rabiem noti : 

Quo non arbiter Hadrix 

Major, tollcre sen ponercvult freta. i Carm. 3. 14. 

Bootes, the sixth of these ancient Greek constellations, was on 
the ancient sphere universally designated, and in the primitive as- 
tronomy invariably denominated, the Celestial Waggoner, for as 
there aretwowains in the arctic circle, itwas but proper they should 
have a guide to conduct them, and a driver to urge on the slow pro- 
gress of the labouring steers that drew them round the axis of the 
world. In direct unison with his character is the name which he 
bears, for that name, according to Dr. Hyde, in Ulug Beg’s Fixed 
Stars, is deduced from ««■« ra Caoy, et u6ttv,.pellere, literally the driver 
of the bull ; but if the waggon be converted into a bear, his office in 
the polar skies is annihilated, and the BubulcusCelestis, as that wri- 
ter on Oriental authority denominates him, must seek some other 
region for the exercise of his rural function.* All these circumstan- 
ces united, I think exhibit manifest proof that this constellation is no 
more the invention of Grecian astronomers than the i)rcceding. 

.The nearer we approach the pole, where probably constellations 
were first formed to guide the traveller through the deserts of Ara- 
bia, and the navigator through the trackless ocean, we may expect 
to find more immediate allusion to the history of the earliest aeras of 
the world. It can scarcely admit of a doubt but that in Bootes, 
who, in the engravings published in the Poeticon Astronomicon of 
Hyginus, copied after the most ancient and authentic designs ex- 
tant, -j- is drawn with a shepherd’s crook, or crosier, in his hand, 

• Slc Hyde’s Notes on Ulug Beg, p. 1 5. 

t TI1C edition here ulluded to, and throughout cited by me, U the octavo one by Muncker, 

i£Si. 
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the ancients intended to immortalize the person wlio first taught 
mankind agriculture, and yoked the first oxen to the plough, for so 
the wain in old systems of astronomy has been denominated, and 
who that was, has been already plainly enough intimated. In fact, 
■in this as well as in a thousand other instances which will pre- 
sently be pointed out and enumerated, the object of their ne\ef- 
ceasing attention and admiration was the great patriarch, with the 
pious and benevolent acts by which he was distinguished ; that 
venerated patriarch who was called the true fatlier of husbandry, 
and the planter of the first vineyard. We .shall again find him 
inthesacrificerof the same sphere; and we shall discover there both 
the altar which he erected, and the vessel in which he was preser- 
ved. All tliese assertions will doubtless be imputed to fondness for 
a particular system ; but that system is at least as good as Bailli’s, 
and far preferable to Buffon’s. 

Concerning the Lesser Wain, having already troubled the reader 
with various observations, I have less occasion to enter into 
any very minute details, relative to that constellation. One of those 
observations was, that the necessity there was for greater ]>rc- 
cision in marine, than huid expeditions, probably gave occasion 
for the forming into a constellation the stars of the Les.scr Beai. 
The brilliant and steady light shed by the pole-star, which is si- 
tuated in the centre of the arctic circle, was their unerring guide in 
those distant and hazardous expeditions; hence it arose; that in 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, this constellation was consicleied as an 
emblem of stability. Deprived of the blessing of tlic guiding light 
of the two grand northern constellations, the CJrcatcr and the 
Lesser Bears, they could not have explored the ocean, nor traver- 
sed the desert. — A more tremendous curse could not have been 
denounced against them, than that of the obscuration oftho.se im- 
portant constellations, nor a more dreadful calamity bi f.ill nations 
addicted to commerce. This preparatory reflection will shew the 
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beauty, propriety, and sublimity of that passage in Tsaiah, where 
the guilty race of Babylon are menaced by the prophet, that ibe 
stars of heaven, and the ciiesilim shall njt give their light* By 
the CHEsiLiM thus mentioned in the plural number, it is plain 
that the prophet meant ibe Wains, and the allusion to these par- 
ticular constellations, devoted to the observation of them as the 
Chaldeans were, is a circumstance remarkably pertinent and for- 
cible. Thales is said by the Greek writers to have first classed 
into a constellation the stars of the Lesser Bear; but as the Phoe- 
nicians were prior navigators, the latter were most probably the 
inventors of it ; and its name of Phoenice mentioned before, af- 
fords very strong evidence in favour of that supposition. The 
(Jrecks knew it only by its name of Cynosura; they depended, 
however, equally upon it in navigation, as we may collect from 
the verse extracted from Aratus in a preceding page. 

The Grecian fable of Cynosura is scarcely worth repeat- 
ing, after what has been remarked above relative to its Phoe- 
nician origin ; however, the outlines may be briefly reca- 
pitulated. By some of their mythologists, she is represented as 
one of the Idsean nymphs that nursed the infant Jupiter. Calisto, 
as the Ursa Major, is also said to have been one of those nymphs; 
and for this attention to the young sovereign of heaven, they were 
taken up together into the skies. All this may be only an astro- 
nomical allegory, founded upon the vast distance from our sphere 
of the planet Jupiter, and the remote northern situation of these 
constellations, which were therefore esteemed proper nurses for 
a personified planet, performing his revolutions in an orbit so re- 
mote. According to others of them, however, Cynosura was only 
one of the dogs of Calisto the huntress, and friend of Diana : a 
fable whicii her very name appears to justify, since it is com- 


* ISiiiah, xiii. lo. 
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pounded of KUf«;, and epos, cauda, the tail of a dog ; pro- 
bably its ancient designation on the sphere. 

Thus have we gone through the history of these, which are call- 
ed the oldest Greek constellations. Venerable for antiquity, how- 
ever, as they are, it must have been very evident to the reader, 
that they are but copies from some still more ancient sphere. 

In the very same manner, and by the very same rules by which 
the preceding constellations, situated for the most part in the nor- 
thern HEMISPHERE, havc been examined, I shall hereafter proceed 
to discuss the origin and history of many of the constellations si- 
tuated in the zodiac, and in the southern hemisphere. The 
result, I am confident, will be a very powerful corroboration of 
the hypothesis which I have laid down, that they are the fabrication 
of an earlier race than has been generally supposed ; a race by many 
centuries more ancient than the Greeks, and divers of them allu- 
sive to a far more noble system of theology. Indeed, from the 
whole of the evidence collected together, and brought before the 
view of the reader in this chapter, it must appear to him that the 
assertion of Mr. Costard, in another celebrated work published 
by that gentleman, is indubitably established ; either that the sphere 
of the Greeks was composed from those of the Chaldeans, Phoe- 
nicians, and Egyptians, at different periods, and by degrees, but 
new modelled by them, and accommodated to their fabulous history ; 
or, what is more probable, and what in several instances has been 
proved to be the case, that xhm fabulous history is nothing more 
than a corruption of the exotic names of the constellations already 
formed.* 


Costard’s Genoal Hist, of A&tronomx, P- S*' 
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CHAPTER VTI. 

The true Epoch of Empires to be fixed, and the Period of their proud~ 
est Glory to be partly ascertained, by an attentive Examination of 
the astronomical Mythology prevailing in particular Mras— Egypt, 
for Jnstatwe, flourished in its meridian Splendour, when the Dpg- 
Sr A B , rising heliacally, received the Adoration of that Pfatim~-Cbi- 
na, of which Empire the Dragon has immemorially been the sym- 
bolical Device, when the Star a in Draco, being in the solstitial 
Colure, was considered as the pole Star, benignant to a maritime 
Race — Cbaldea,wben the Pleiades rose heliacally, and Taurus open- 
ed the year — Persepolis was founded, and the Persian Empire es- 
tablished when, according to the ancient astronomical Records of that 
Nation, the Sun was in the first Degree of Aries ; a Circumstance 
farther proved by Persian Cains of a most ancient Date, stamped 
with the Sign of the Ram — The Mr a of the Phoenician History com- 
mencing with the Building of Tyre, and the fPorshipof Hercules, is 
probably tobefixedwhenLeowas the solstitial Sign, for Use Triumph 
of Hercules over the Nemsean Lion, by which is allegorically to be 
understood the Sun in his Strength in the Lion of the Zodiac, forms 
the first of the twelve Labours of that Hero. The Epoch and 
various remarkable Periods Indian Empire, possibly to be 
determined by the same astronomical Criterion — The primitive Ori- 
ental Denominations the seven Planets inquired into, and the 
Greek Names proved to be either the same fPords with differed 
Terminations, or else literal Translations of Asiatic Words. 

Before we enter upon the more immediate subject of this chap- 
ter, which will be the primitive Oriental names of the seven planets, 
and the history of the personages deified in them, there is a point 
of a veiy interesting and important nature in ancient historical 
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disquisition to which I wish to direct the attention of the reader. 
For in fact, the deeper we have occasion to penetrate into the an- 
nals antiquity, we shall find increasing reason to believe that 
national records in veiy distant aeras are solely the records of as- 
tronomy. By attention to this circumstance the epoch of empires, 
otherwise buried in obliviisi, may be obtained, historic difficulties 
explained, and mythology illustrated. Thus in fi^ypf, the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, with which the year anciently began, marics the 
period of the commencement of the Egyptian empire ; for retro- 
gressive computation, as well as the calendar of Ptolemy, we find 
that Sirius rose heliacally in Egypt aooo years before the birth of 
Christ ; and dierefore the probable inference is, that Egypt flou- 
rished a great and powerful empire near 4000 years ago : a fact 
agreeable to histoiy, and greatly corroborated by the monuments 
of its grandeur yet remaining. 

Every body at all acquainted with the Chinese history, knows 
the profound veneration of that nation for the dragon, which is not 
only the stamp and symbol of royalty in that country, but is sculp- 
tured in all their temples, blazoned on the furniture of their houses, 
and woven in their vestments. Let us inquireaf it be not possible 
by the same mode of reasoning to account for the general homage 
paid to thisastronomical symbol in China. Draco is a large and con- 
spicuous constellation near the north pole; and Dr. Long, treating 
concerning the Chinese astronomy, informs us that sSoo years be- 
fore Christ the star « of Draco was in the solstitial colure ; he adds, 
that it must have then been about ten minutes from the pole, and 
that it might consequently have been thought the pole star and 
fixed immoveable in the heavens.* The Chinese shepherds and 
mariners, therefore, blessed its friendly light ; and Draco, though 
now a baleful and dreaded, was at that time considered as a friendly 
and benign constellation by the Chinese. Some more zealous 

* See Dr. Long’s Astronomy, toI. II. p. 66a. 
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enthusiast amidst the imperial race of Chinese astronomersadopted 
the splendid constellation of Draco for the royal arms, and it was 
thenceforth engraved on the diademr and sceptre of China, and on 
the rich vases and utensils of the palace. That this conjecture 
rests upon a better basis than mere imagination, the following evi- 
dence may be brought. Among the ancients, I have before observed 
the terms Serpens and Draco denoted the same object, a large snake : 
but the Draco of the skies is formed, about the head, in a veiy pe- 
culiar manner, and as no imagined terrestrial dragon ever was re- 
presented, and no real serpent ever was formed. It exhibits, in- 
deed, strong marks of the hieroglyphic cast, for that head bears 
great resemblance to that of a bird of prey, being of consider- 
able magnitude, and covered with hairs ; yet it has neither the 
wings nor the feet of the supposed terrestrial dragon. With 
this description of the celestial Draco, which is given from the 
best designation of it in Flamsteed's large Atlas, let us now com- 
pare the account of the dragons pourtrayed in the royal observa- 
tory at Pekin, as minutely described by Le Compte. The great 
armillaiy sphere of that observatory, six feet in diameter, is sup- 
ported “ by four daagons' heads, whose bodies, after several wind- 
ings, " ( probably imitative of the convolutions of the celestial 
Draco) “ are fastened to the ends of two brazen beams, placed 
transversely, that bear the whole weight of the sphere. These 
dragons, which were made use of rather than any other symboli- 
cal animals, because the emperor bears them in his coat of arms, 
are, as the Chinese represent them, wrapt up in clouds, with longhair 
on their heads between their horns, a short thick beard under their 
lower jaw, flaming eyes, long sharp teeth, their mouth open, and 
breathing a stream of flame." * 

If the authorities cited in various parts of the Astronomie An- 


Scc Le Compte's Memoirs of China, p. 65, London edition. 
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cienne of Mr. Bailli,* and the Recherches of M. D' Ancarville,-f- be 
deserving of credit, which, from the exaggerated chronology, may 
be reasonably doubted, Istakhar, or Persepolis, was founded, and 
the Persian empire commenced in the year 3209 before the Chris- 
tian a?ra, when the sun entered into the constellation of Aries. 
In menrfbry of this great event medals of gold, with the head of the 
ram engraved upon them, were annually presented to Gemshid, 
the founder of that city^ on the festival of the Nauruz, or 
new year's day in Persia. The custom was preserved from 
age to age through all the imperial dynasties of Persia ; it 
was in periods comparatively recent practised by those Indian 
monarchs who were of Persian descent, and gave birth to the 
splendid annual ceremony of weighing the Mogul against gold 
and silver, of which Sir Thomas Roe in his journal has given 
such a particular and entertaining account. J We have, doubtless, 
a vestige of the general mirth and hilarity prevailing during that 
Eastern festival in this country, imported by that Asiatic colony 
who transported themselves and their national habits hither, in 
the old custom of making fools on the first of April : of which month 
the ram is the astronomical astcrism, and which humorous frolic 
still distinguishes the Nauruz festival in Asia. My assertion rela- 
tive to the very ancient connection, or rather consanguinity, of the 
Persians with the Indians, is greatly corroborated by the circum- 
stance of the Indian year beginning in April ; for it commences, 
according to the present European calculation of time, on the 
eleventh of that month. Mr. Crauford, to whose accurate account 
of the smaller divisions of time in India, I am indebted for this 
information, adds, that the latter divide their year “ into two 
equal parts, the one comprizing the time the sun is to the south, 
the other to the north, by an annual equinoctial feast." § The 

• See Bailli’s Astron. Ancienne, p. 354. t D’Aiicarville, vol. III. p. 1 15. 

t Sir Thomas Roe’s Journal in Harris’s Voyages, vol. I. p. 626. 

S Sec Mr. Creuford’s Sketches, vol, 1 . p. apz. 
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reader has only to compare this passage with the description of the 
Egyptian festival of Osiris and Isis, given by myself from Apuleius, 
in the third part of the Indian Antiquities, to be convinced that 
in this respect their rules are not less congenial with those of the 
sons of Misraim, than those of Elam, and that in fact, the whole 
evidently proves their descent from one great primeval fa- 
mily. 

By the same retrogressive calculation, regulated by the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, after the rate of seventy-two years to a de- 
gree, it may be ascertained, that to the inhabitants of Chaldea the 
Pleiades rose heliacally, or, in other words, that the vernal sun was 
in the first degrees of Taurus, about the period of the deluge. Thus 
it was under the favourable rising of those stars, which by hea- 
then writers are observed to have been so friendly to all mariners, 
that the ark of Noah commenced its voyage on the waters which 
overspread the earth ; and perhaps it w.!S owing to this circum- 
stance, of the universal inundation taking place when the sun was 
in the sign Taurus, that the bull was an object so generally dis- 
tinguished and venerated in the several systems of Asiatic theo- 
logy prevailing in that period, as both history and mythology 
unite in demonstrating that it was; that the ark itself, according to 
Mr. Bryant, was denominated KMrruvfOf ; * that the great patriarch 
was constantly symbolized by the bull, that to nearly all the 
great personages of remote antiquity the epithet of ox-like is ap- 
plied, and that they are adorned with the horns of that animal. 
The oldest deity of the Phoenicians was Hercules and the Phoe- 
nician Hercules is acknowledged by the ancients to have been the 
most ancient of all thosethat bore the name. Now, that Belus was 
the true Phoenician Hercules, I have little doubt of being able to 
demonstrate hereafter ; both their names are equally applied to 
the sun, but the latter term more particularly to the sun in his 


See AnalTiii, toI. U. p. 44a. 
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strength. Belus seems to have been the common Oriental name 
of ail bold and daring adventurers, who were thence called Belide, 
or the colonies of Belus. Belus is expressly said by Eusebius to 
have led a colony inln PiiQ^icia,* and Nonnus as expressly asserts, 
that this Beluscamefrom the banks of the Euphrates, f Phoenicia 
was not less, than India and Chaldea, the nurse of early science, 
particularly of astronomy and language. The former science was 
necessary to carry on their extensive traffic to every quarter of the 
world ; the latter was important, as a mode of communication and 
intercourse with the several nations with whom they traded. The 
Phoenicians seem, like every other ancient nation, to have deified 
their greatest hero both in the sun, and in a constellation. The 
large constellation bearing this name in the northern hemisphere 
was most probably of their invention. The ancient Pagan account 
of the aera in which Tyre was founded, and the temple of Her- 
cules in that city was erected, accord in a remarkable manner with 
the Scripture chronology of Nimrod or Belus, which fixes his 
greatest celebrity as an Asiatic monarch to about the year of the 
world 1800 : J for Herodotus affirm.s, that Tyre was founded 2300 
years before the age in which he himself flourished ; § or about 
five centuries before the Christian aera. At that period the 
vernal equinox was in the fim degrees of Taurus, and con- 
sequently the summer solstice was in the first degrees of Leo; 
whence their great hero Hercules, or, in other words, the sun 
in his greatest strength, was then said to be subduing the fu- 
rious Nemasan lion, as he afterwards did the Lernasan hydra, 
the hydra of the sphere, by the superior lustre and potency of 
the solar light extinguishing that of the stars of the hydra, 
which set, or became occult when the sun rose. 


• Sjrnedlu* >pud Eusebium, p. 126. 
I VMtUihcr’t Annales, p. j. 


f Konnni! Dionrsiaci, p. 83. 
i Vide Herodotus, Ub. 4. p. 185. 
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In the preceding chapter, I have shewn that a system of mytho- 
logy more ancient than that of the Greeks did actually flourish in 
the earliest ages. I now proceed to offer the most solid proofs 
which so abstruse and complex an argument will allow of, that 
this system of more early mytholt^y is but a corruption of the 
true history of the most ancient periods ; and that in it, may be 
discovered very strong traits of the leading characters, who, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic narration, made the principal figure on the 
theatre of the infant world ; by that expression I would be under- 
stood to mean the post-diluvian world, which alone concerns the 
present race of mortals ; for though there can be little doubt but 
that the history of the ante-diluvian race and their transactions was 
preserved in the family of Noah, and that a portion of ante-diluvian 
science, especially astronomy, remained among his early posterity, 
yet it would be the utmost rashness to attempt the establishing of 
any hypothesis upon the slender basis of what we know relative to 
the ante-diluvians. We are not left, however, in total darkness on 
the subject of events that happened before the flood, and possibly 
to that aera, if the whole be not a mere astronomical dream, may be 
referred what the Brahmins so confidently relate, in respect to the 
immense duration of the world duringthe three prior yugs, the un-» 
fathomable antiquity of the sciences, and the puranas and sastras 
in which they lie dormant, as well as the venerable sages who com- 
posed them, Menu and Jage-bulk.* Upon any other foundation, 
even the attempt to defend their existence beyond the aera of the 
flood must be equally romantic and preposterous ; far more so than 
that of a very learned but mistaken antiquary, whom I have the 
pleasure of knowing, and who contends that the pyramids of Egypt 
are ante-diluvian fabrications. 


* See Mr. Halhed's PreCice to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p> 41 . The pretensions of these 
sages, and their productions, to such amazing antiquity as that they pretend to, will he ex- 
amined ill a future page. The first. Menu, is Adah. 
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The sun, the moon, and five revolving planets, being the earli- 
est objects of human contemplation, we may naturally expect to 
find these conspicuous luminaries allotted for the habitations 
of the deified ancestors of a race who were earliest addicted 
to the Sabian superstition. It has already been repeatedly 
observed, that in the Pagan world the Sun was considered as 
the sovereign deity The source of light, and the principle 
of nutrition, their gratitude induced them to adore that star 
as a god. Inspired with kindred gratitude for the beneficent 
Noah, the parent of the renovated world, they consigned his 
departed spirit to the same orb, and he became at once ( I assert 
it with all deference to Mr. Bruce.) the Osiris of Egypt, and the 
Dionysius of India and Greece. In every retrospect towards the 
history of Noah, it was impossible for them to lo‘-c sight of thf 
ARK, in which the patriarch and his family were so miraculously 
preserved. Now the ark, exhibiting the form of the lunar cres- 
cent, the moon in that state was considered as the memorial sym- 
bol of the voyage ; and from her Oriental appellative of Menc, he 
was also called by a similar name ; being the Menes of Egypt, and 
the Menu of India. This first great family and their immediate 
descendants, were consequently denominated all over the East the 
children of the sun and moon ; and in India, where the annals have 
been less disturbed by those revolutions that have successively con- 
vulsed and subverted the neighbouring empires, the primitive deno- 
mination still remains unaltered in their most ancient race of rajahs. 
The motions of these orbs gave existence to the divisions of time; 
the transactions of the renowned heroes, canonized in them, form 
the basis of history. But those motions were not, at first, well un- 
derstood ; and thence has arisen the great uncertainty of ancient 
chronology, while those transactions have been obscured by fable, 
and perplexed by the vanity of rival nations. I shall not be afraid 
of giving disgust by prolixity in the farther examination of this 
novel and momentous question. 

H h 
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It has been before observed that the Greek word Hkibs, the sun. 
was immediately formed from the Hebrew root el, modelled after 
the Greek manner of pronunciation ; el signifies lord, and from it 
most of the Oriental appellatives of this orb, and this great family 
are derived. In the lattcr6en.se, wc find it in the great Belus, or 
Baal of Chaldea, and in the renowned Bali of India ; in the for- 
mer, the word occurs in Baal-Shamin, the lord of lieavm ; and in 
Bal-bcc, or beth, the temple of the sun. The colonies that, is- 
suing from Chaklea, peopled the infant world, were called Bclidie, 
and Baalim. In the Assyrian dialect it was called pul, whence with 
the prefix ab, or ap, father, the Greeks obtained their other deno- 
mination of this orb, Apollo. By the solar revolution the first inha- 
bitants of the world did not regulate their time, but by that of the 
moon : because her orb performed its revolution nearer the earth, 
and in a shorter period than any other of the celestial bodies. 

Msi-ti, the Greek name for the moon, Mr. Costard is of opinion, 
was probably derived to them from the Chaldee menah, enu- 
nicravit, supputavit ; and he notices it as a remarkable circum- 
stance that Yural], the Arabic appellation of that planet, signifies 
also a month ; whicli seems to intimate, as if the oldest measure of 
time, taken from the revolution of the heavenly bodies, was only 
a month.* Thus we see that Eastern etymology, in which I can 
engage upon such firm ground, with this celebrated Oriental as- 
tronomer for my guide, reflects very important light upon the sub- 
ject of our discussion. Independant, however, of this aid, what- 
ever miglit be the original limit of their calculations, it has been 
dlrcaily s.ifiicicntly shewn that the terra year, admits of no pre- 
cise meaning being affixed to it. The Oriental substantive is deriv- 
ed from tlie Hebrew verb shanah, the literal meaning of which 
is, iTEUARE, to journey over, and is applicable to the periodical re- 
turn of any revolving body : hence the Latin word annus, quasi an- 
nulus, a ring, or circle, that returns into itself. On this subject, 

• Costard’'- Aitronomy, p. 95. ubi prsced. ct sequent. 
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however, I have obscarved, enough has been already advanced ; 
nor is there occasion to dwell with minuteness on the varied my- 
thologic history of two planets, to which in every age and country 
of the world, the greatest monarchs and the most distinguislied 
characters have been successively elevated. We, therefore, now 
proceed to consider the Asiatic appellatives of the other five planets, 
which coming to us immediately from the Greeks and Romans, w'c 
distinguish by the names of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. 

Blest with an open country, and a serene sky, the Chaldeans 
were enaUcd to observe the heavenly bodies, which in those coun- 
tries shine forth with a brilliancy unknown in European climes, with 
incessant vigilance, and with unwearied attention. They soon re- 
marked, that one order of them glided along the heavens with a 
slow but continual progress, while another remained immoveable 
in their places ; the former, therefore, they denominated p/anctr, 
or wandering orbs ; and had they not been perplexed by the motion 
of the earth itself, they would probably with accuracy have stated 
the periods of their various revedutions. These orbs they, in time, 
distinguished by names descriptive of their supposed properties 
and influences. Byendeavouringtodiscover what those names were, 
we may possibly obtain some new light into the sidereal specula- 
tions of that ancient race. I shall begin with investigating the 
etymology of Saturn ; an orb in situation the most remote, but 
by no means the least important in histoiy and mythology. 

Diodorus Siculus confesses that the Chaldeans called the planets 
by the very same names by which the Greeks used to distinguish 
them. * This confession is of very great importance, since the 
elder nation, it is most probable, were the inventors of those names. 
9euvuv, splendens, is the Greek appellative for Saturn : it seems to 
have been used in the sense of lucus a non lucendo, for the orb of 

* Diodorut SiculBf, lib. i. p, iit. 

H hs 
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Saturn is the least resplendent of all the planets. It is probable, 
however, that they only gave a Greek termination to the Chal- 
daic word phanam, which signifies the exact contrary, divertere 
se, declinare ; which description perfectly coincides with a planet 
whose property it is rather to decline and turn aside from our 
view, than to court it. The planet Saturn, therefore, Mr. Cos- 
tard observes, was most probably called phen, or phain, by the 
Chaldeans, on account of his withdrawing himself, by reason of 
his great distance. The smallness and weakness of his light, to- 
gether with the slowness of his motion, render him at all times 
scarcely distinguishable from the hxed stars that surround him. 
The Sanscrect title of this planet is Saki, a term which being not 
very dissimilar in structure or sound, it is very probable had 
the same origin. The Roman name of this planet, which some 
have derived a satu, from sowing, Mr. Costard is of opinion was, 
in fact, derived from the Oriental word sattr, latuit, abscondil se, 
which is consonant enough to its lying hid, as it were, among the 
distant fixed stars. Hence possibly, with a Roman termination, 
the word Saturnus ; but were I not fearful of being represented as 
too much addicted to hypothesis, I should venture to assert, that 
the true origin of the word might be found in the satya, or per- 
fect age of the Brahmins. By what channel a Sanscreet word 
should find its way to Rome, will not be a thing difficult to be con- 
ceived by those who consider the race whence the Trojans de- 
scended, and howwidely the Phoenicians spread the sail of commerce 
over the ancient world ; those Phoenicians who had immemori- 
ally and extensively trafficked with the Indians, and exchanged the 
tin of Baratanac, or Britain, for the rich silks and fine linen of the 
superior India, and the gems of the Peninsula. The other Greek 
name of Saturn, which is Kpeteg, deserves notice, for it is of 
the same import with the Sanscreet CAtt, or time. . In fact, 
Saturn, in the ancient mythology, seems to be nothing more than the 
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personification of time, that glides along with silent step, and im- 
perceptibly brings round the great revolutions of nature. He is the 
tempus edax rerum, that devours his children, the revolving years ; 
and by the Hindoos, as we have seen in the Indian Antiquities, his 
aspect is ever dreaded, and malignant.* But his eldest son Jupi- 
ter, the next planet in order of the five, rising with benign aspect, 
and commencing a more genial reign, checks the malignant in- 
fluences of his father, binds him in chains, emasculates his vigour, 
and rends his empire from him. 

Such is the Eastern mythulogic history of this planetary god ; 
but it must be owned that, in the we.st, the history of Saturn ma- 
terially varies ; there he is the mild and beneficent prince ; the 
patron of agriculture, and the promoter of sciences. The age in 
which he flourished, was emphatically called the Saturnian, or 
golden age, when men had every thing in common, and in memory 
of which the celebrated feast of the Saturnalia was established at 
Rome. His reign was the reign of justice, plenty, and felicity ; 
and his character strongly partakes of that of the great patriarch, 
with whom historians have often blended him. The Janus, and 
Saturn of the Western world, assuredly mean the same person, 
and are as assuredly only mytholc^ical characters of Noah. The 
first was called bifrons, or two-faced ; consonant to which may be 
seen in Vaillant, and all the antiquaries, medals of this deified 
mortal, bearing two heads joined by the hinder parts, and often 

• See Indian Antiquities, Theological Dissertation, vol. II. p. joa. The passage al- 
luded to, is exceedingly curious. I insert it below for the benefit of those who may nut 
have my former work, which is now by the kindness of the public grown vci; 
saarce. and will not be reprinted in octavo. My information was derived from an authentie 
source, M, Soimerat. “ Sani, or Saturn, is the god who inflicts punishment on men during 
this life j he approaches only to annoy them : Saturday is the day of the week sacred to him. 
The Indians entertain dreadful apprehensions concerning him, and offer to liim conciliatory 
prayers. He is represented as of a Hue colour ; he has four arms ; he is mounted upon ,i 
rateit ; and is surrounded by two serpents, whose intertwining bodies form a linle round 
him;’* possibly his ai MG, Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol. I. p. 63. 
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with the prow of a ship on the reverse. In Macrobius,* one 
of the best mythologists of antiquity, may be found an ample ac- 
count of Janus, worthy the attention of those who wish more fully 
to investigate his history, but too long for insertion in these pages. 
Among much other curious information, he acquaints us that his 
two faces denoted that he knew both past and future things ; and 
that the fingers of his statues were joined together, in such a man- 
ner, as to express the number 365 (more probably 355 as it stands 
in Pliny), the days of the year; a token of his great progress 
in astronomical science.s. Sometimes the medals of Janus repre- 
sent him quadrifrons, with four faces looking towards the four 
cardinal points, a circumstance which immediately brings to our 
recollection the Brahma of the Indians. Such are the histories 
of the Eastern and Western Saturn ; the one is plainly the phy- 
sical history of the planet, according to the superstitious notions 
of the Oriental philosophers ; the latter is the history of the 
deified mortal, who swaying a righteous sceptre, for his wise and 
virtuous reign was. when dead, exalted to that bright but dis- 
tant abode. It has probably arisen from the injudicious attempts 
of the ancients to blend the supposed physical influences of the 
planet with the moral qualities of the canonized mortal, whose 
soul was conceived to have taken possession of the orb, that such 
jarring contradictions and endless confusion in ancient mythology 
have originated. The opinion of the Brahmins in respect of the 
good or evil aspect of the planets, is expressed in their almanacs. 
Their names for tho.se planets, except in the instances of Sani, 
and Boodh, Saturday and Wednesday, vary in different regions 
of India ; as tnay be seen by those who will consult Mr. Halhed's 
and Mr. Sonnerat's list of them, -j- as either the Tamulian or Ben- 
galese system of astronomy are adverted to. To give them, there- 

* Vide Macrobii SaturnBlia, lib. i« p. 226. Edit. Varioruixit 1670. 
f The foimcr may be seen in the Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws^ p. 41 of the 
qiinrto edition ; the latter in Sonncrat*$ Voyages, vol, l.p, 247* Calcutta edit. 
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fore, would only confound the reader ; but I shall constantly, 
during this inquiry into the original names of the planets, mark 
the good or evil character of the day over which each planet pre- 
sides ; and Saturday, or Saturni dies, as may be conjectured from 
the preceding statement, is marked in the horoscopes of the Brah- 
mins as a day of evil omen. 

Ztuf, JtrpiTER, the next planet in order, is a Greek word which 
is generally derived from fea, ferveo ; but that term could never 
surely, with any propriety, be applied to a planet which receives 
from the sun a degree of light and heat nearly thirty times less 
than what our earth enjoys. For the origin and meaning, there- 
fore, of this appellation, we must look to some other country and 
language. The direct Assyrian denomination, however, of this 
planet is lost in the gulf of time ; from the Chaldee sevah, exul- 
tare, Mr. Costard is not inclined to derive it, although the scanty 
fragments of the Chaldee language that have de<«cended to us, of 
which the Jewish Targums are the principal remains in our pos- 
session, allow no other immediate root for the deduction of it. 

He traces its etymology to the Arabic du, or dsu, a word which 
signifies lord ; whence he conceives are derived the Dyn of the 
Welch, the Deu of the Cornish, Due in the Armoric, Dia in the 
old Irish, and the Deus of the Latins. The word Dew, and Diva, 
however, constantly occurring in nearly the same sen.se in San- 
.screet, as in Dewtah and Divatah, I cannot avoid putting in a 
claim for the Hindoos on this occasion, who.se language bears 
a striking similitude to the old Chaldee. We read in Mr. Wil- 
kins's Bhagvat Geeta of the Great Dew, or aerial lord Danwan- 
tara.* The planets, in fact, are represented in the Maliabbarat. 
as personified DEWTAHs ; and it is remarkable that the Indians have 
aoivEspiTER, inEendra, their god of the firmament, endowed with 
exactly the same functions as theGrecian Jove. The supreme Dew, 

• See Bhagvat Geeta, p. 82. 
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therefore, or Divespiter, of the former nation, we may fairly con- 
clude is the Jupiter of the latter, for in this instance also the elder 
nation have a prior claim to the honour of the mythological inven- 
tion. The first Jupiter then that ever reigned, was the Jupi- 
ter who is in the sky thus distinguished ; by that reign is meant 
the revolution of his orb, and the influences which he sheds 
or is supposed to shed, in various conjunctions, and opposi- 
tions, during his progress through the heavens, constitute the 
.sole power with which this sovereign Zeus or Deus was in- 
vested. Ifis thunder bolt is the electric flame, his eagle the swift 
wind that wafts it. There can be no doubt but that, according to 
the usual method adopted by Oriental parasites, some illustrious 
personage in remote fabulous antiquity would be exalted to this 
glorious planet ; still that event could not have happened earliest 
in Greece; but wheresoever this species of mythology was first in- 
vented, and that from incontestable evidence has been proved to 
have been in the Greater Asia, or Egypt, where astronomy was 
immemorially cultivated, and where a complicated system of alle- 
gorical mythology even to this day universally prevails. It was 
impossible, indeed, for the beautiful and refulgent sphere of Jupi- 
ter to be long without a terrestrial tenant of character and fame 
equally brilliant and attractive. Mythology grafted upon physics 
the delusive tale of royal flattery, and a monarch of the most ex- 
alted and extensive renown in all antiquity, was soon selected for 
the purpose. 

As the whole current of tradition, the voice of history, and the 
ancient feast of Saturnalia, in which were commemorated the pri- 
meval simplicity of manners and virtues flourishing in the golden 
age, unite to point our attention to Noah, as the true Saturnian 
sage; so are we not less decisively guided by sacred, as well as 
Pagan records, in asserting that to the planet under consideration 
the soul of his son Ham, the true Jupiter Hammon of antiquity. 
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■was bj the Egyptians, among whoip we can alone look for the hiir* 

. torical details of Ham, by canonization exalted. That ancient 
nation, indeed, iu.the Coptic word Amun, whence the Greeks form- 
ed Afuiv, seem to have preserved the patriarch's name unaltered, 
and Egypt itself is in Scripture frequently called the Land of Ham. 
To such a height did they carry their veneration for the great 
founder of their empire, that we find him immortalized both in 
a plaiKt, and a sign of the zodiac, since Aries, or the ram, his pe- 
culiar symbol, was universally designated among the hieroglyphics 
engraved on the temples of Egypt. Thursday, or Jovis dies, is a 
day of good omen with the Brahmins. 

Having thus particularly noticed Ham, the first mentioned, 
but the third in real order of the sons of Noah, 1 shall deviate for 
a moment from the subject, briefly to state that the virtuous and 
amiable Shem was the mediatorial Mithra, or in other words, 
the solar deity of the ancient Persians ; and that Japhet, by whose 
posteritjt the hies of the Gentiles were peopled, and who was un- 
doubtedly the Greek Neptune, was exalted to the sphere under the 
name of Canopus, the Egyptian god of mariners. Canopus is a 
bright star of the first magnitude in the stcni of the .'•hip Argo, 
which we shall presently see was no other than tlie ark of Noah, 
turned into a constellation ; and Cneph, orCanupha, (for that is the 
Coptic and Arabian primitive) by which the Egyj)tjans meant the 
guardian genius, who with his expaitdcd wings hovered over tlie 
waters, was therefore the proper pilot of tliat vessel. From C’'iei)h 
the Greeks, altering the word with the usual freedom witli v, Inch 
they treated all other Oriental primitives, formed Neptune, a deity 
whom they acknowledged to be the peculiar guardian and founder 
of their nation. 

AfiJig, Mars, the next planet, wast probably derived from the He- 
brew Aretz or Aritz, fortis, violentus, formidabili.s, an epithet 
remarkably consonant to the character tf Mars, the god of s\ ar ; or to 
whatsoever hero of antiquity elevated to planetary honours, might 
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have been canonized under that fictitious designation. This pla- 
net, therefore, being called by theancientsAretz, and with theprefix 
of another Oriental dialect, Ma' Aretz, a pisfix also in India applied 
very universally in the sense of great, as Marajah, the great rajah, 
and Maudeo, the great god ; the Greek word Afijf, and the Latin 
Mars, or Mavors, was thence immediately formed. From these 
circumstances, the sanguinary and terrific aspect of the planet, and 
the inauspiciousness of the day distinguished by his name, I should 
be inclined to think that the warlike and tyrannical Nimrod 
was the tyrant spirit that was supposed to reside and rule in 
Mars. Tuesday, orMartis dies, is consequently a day of evil omen 
in India. 

. That the earth is a planet, that it revolves, and that its form, 
like the others, is spherical, are circumstances with which the ear- 
liest astronomers doubtless were not acquainted. When however, 
the Phoenicians began to take long voyages, they could scarcely 
avoid discovering the convexity of its figure; and when tl)«y more 
assiduously cultivated astronomy,and observed thecircular shadow, 
cast in eclipses by the interiwsing body of the earth on the orb of 
the moon, they were confirmed in that idea. By the rising and 
setting of the stars and other celestial phaenomena, not otherwise 
to be satisfactorily accounted for, they began in time to discover 
that it revolved, because as geometry applied to astronomy taught 
them the extent of the univer.se, and the magnitude of the celestial 
bodies, compared with the earth, it appeared to them more reason- 
able that the object inferior in magnitude should revolve, and not 
that tlie amazing fabric of the world,with all the glorious appendages 
w hicli tlicy beheld in it, should roll round this comparatively diminu- 
tive spot of the creation. Thus argued J’ytliagoras, and thus b^ore 
him. and imobahly io him on his visit to their caverns,- argued the 
Brahmins of India, in whose astronomica] mythology the earth is 
cxprt’s.sly called by tlic Sausc.reet name applied to the other planets, 
a iioiuiN, or sphere. The primitive name of our own planet should 
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therefore not be unnoticed. The result of my inquiry is as follows ; 
from the Hebrew Eretz, tellus, came the Greek Ejia, terra, and our 
English word earth ; in Anglo-saxon, it is Eard, in Dutch, Aerd, 
and in Teutonic, Erde: what glaringproofis here exhibited, ifHc- 
brew be not the original language of the eartli, how deeply it is 
blended with every dialect of it. 

We come now to consider the etymology of the Greek ktpfocnv., 
or Venu.s, the most lieautifiil and conspicuous ot all the pla- 
netary train. In this instancethe assertion of Diodorus, with which 
our disquisition was commenced, will be found to be remarkably 
proved. .This appellation was immediately derived to the Greeks 
from PHERiDTA, or apiirujta, a Chaldaic word signifying eximia, 
formosa-, a name, observes Mr." Costard, very properly given to 
this planet on account of its remarkable lustre ; a lustre so great 
that it is frequently seen in the day time, in spite of the brighter 
and more powerful beam of the suri. In the same manner the 
word Venus, by w'hich this planet w'as known among the Romans, 
maybe deduced, he thinks, from the Chaldaic Han, or Hen, gratia 
decor, to the initial letter of which the ancients affixing the A’'olic 
digamina, and to the final, the termination ?/.v. the name \'enus 
was formed, by which this planet wa.s known among the Romans, 
and by the Romans transmitted to us. The j^ersonages of principal 
note in antiquity .seem to have had both a star and a planet dedi- 
cated to them. liy the aitcient people, from whom the Romtins 
derived their descent, a people who seem to have formed a very 
different system of mythology from the Indians, Noah, tlie true Sa- 
turnian sage, was at once exalted to the sun,.and to the planet of 
that name. Jupiter, the renowned Amun, orHammon of thcEgvp- 
tian.s, was not less consecrated in the sign of the zoditic, denoted by 
his .symbol, the ram, than in the planet of his name. 1 he Chaldean 
Nimrod, or Bolus, wltpm I cannot but consider as tlie genius pre- 
siding in the planet Mars, was familiar to the ancient world by 

1 i 2 
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the name of Bal, and Baal, the general appellative of the sun not 
only throughout the East, but in our western hemisphere; for even 
in the Hebrides, at this day, Bealtine signifies the fire of the solar 
orb, and vestiges of the solar worship on that grand day of the 
equinoctial festival, when the Druids lighted their consecrated fires 
to Baal, still remain in that country, as will be shown more fully 
in my account of the Druid colonies hereafter. * In the same 
manner Hercules, the Phoenician Belus, for each nation deified this 
celebrated personage, whose very name signifies the strength or 
glory of the sun, and whose victory over the Nemaean lion, and the 
Cretan bull, solely refer to the strength of the sun in the signs Leo 
and Taurus, was not less elevated to celestial distinction in the 
central luminary of our system, than in an illustrious constellation 
of the northern hemisphere. Consistently, therefore, with the 
whole tenour of their conduct, Semiramis, the Dea S3rria of Baby- 
lon, shone forth upon the abject race who deified her with equal 
lustre in the Pleiades and the morning star. This planet beams 
a beneficent light upon the Hindoos, for dies Veneris, or Friday, 
is a day of good omen with the priests of Brahma. 

Wc come, in the last place, to consider Mercury, the planet 
nearest the sun, and who performing his revolution swiftest, was 
in the ancient mythology decked with wings both on his head and 
feet, and made the fleet messenger of the gods. Astronomers 
have likewise contributed to decorate this favourite, but elusive 
object of their indefatigable inquiry with a caduceus, which is the 
equinoctial line, adorned in such a manner with serpents twined 
arouiid it, as to represent the oblique path of the sun, in the full 
blaze of whose orb he delights to bask, and from which he never 
removes to the distance of above a few degrees. The Greeks called 

• Consult, for tlic present, ToUnd’s. History of the Druids, vol. I. p. 6 y, and Borlase, p. 
135, who has given by much the nio*.t classical and satisfactory account of Druid rites yet 
p\tbVwhed. 
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this planet fTiXCun, fulgidus, coruscans, of which Mr Costard 
thinks the Chaldaic root to be esbta labab, literally a Haming 
fire, which being in common language pronounced estlih, the 
Greeks formed their triK&uv from it. The word Mercury, accord- 
ing to Bochart, is of the same import with Canaan, and both sig- 
nify mercator, which plainly point out to us the great Phoenician 
navigator;' and if a navigator, when men sailed only by tlie 
stars, an astronomer.* For his Phoenician name of Taut, Theuth, 
and Thoth, we must consult a learned modern etymologist, the 
celebrated Count de Gcbclin, who has been at some pains to inves- 
tigate this word to its very source. 

Taut, he affirms, is formed of the Coptic word tho or thau, sig- 
nifying a mark or sign, whence the Greeks obtained their letter 
Tau. Hence he is led to comment upon that verse of Ezekiel ix. 
4 . I will set a mark upon their forebead. In the original the word 
is, I will set a tau upon their forehead. Then follows a very cu- 
rious remark of a critical kind, that the Greeks adding to this word 
the particle Ma (which we have before proved to be a Sanscreet 
word, signifying gru»d, as in Marajah), formed the substantive 
THAU-MA, a sign or prodigy, the verb thau-ma-zein, to wonder 
and admire ; and thau-ma-tekge, to work wonders; M. Gebelin 
refers for his derivation of the word to a manuscript dictionaiy of 
the Coptic language by M. La Croze.f He adds, that in France, 
during the early ages of Christianity, they used the expression iji 
the baptismal ceremony, crucis thaumate notare. In confirma- 
tion of what M. Gebelin has advanced, 1 shall add, that the Latin 
Vulgate does in fact read, you shall mark their forehead with the 
letter Thau ; and it is therefore conjectured by Lowth on the pas- 
.sage, that the ancient reading in the Seventy was rau the 

mark Tau, and not as it is at present, re a-tiituon, a mark. The learn- 
ed Bishop Walton is of opinion, that the letter was made in the 

• Sec Bocharta Phalcgf pi 12. t See I,e Monde Primittf* Tom. I. p. xafi. 
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form of a cross,* and Ludolphus conjectures that the Coptic is 
only a copy of the old Samaritan alphabet, -j- The form of the 
more ancient letter is indeed much disputed among antiquaries ; 
some contending that it bore the figure of an X, or St. Andrew's 
cross, others that it resembled the T or great Tau of the Greeks, 
After an accurate inspection of the two original alphabets, which 
now lie before me in the page of Ludolph, cited in the note below, I 
can trace no character at all similar to the former ; but both in 
the Tau of the Samaritan, and the Tavvi of the ^Ethiopic charac- 
ter, may be seen the evident prototype of the Greek T! They 
differ only in the upright stroke being elevated higher than it is 
in the Greek, exactly after the manner of the common cross on 
which malefactors suffered in the Roman empire, and which was sanc- 
tified by the hallowed body of Christ. Both of them, however, I can 
assert, were used and frequently occur among the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and variety of specimens may be seen in the plates of 
Mountfaucon upon the Antiquities of Egypt. I shall presently 
have an opportunity of explaining more particularly the meaning 
of these respective symbols, in their physical system of theology, 
when I come to consider the chemical characters by which the 
planets are designated. The other Greek appellative of this ]jcr- 
sonage was Hermes, which, according to the French etymologist, 
is derived from a Coptic root, and signifies interpreter. 

'I’lie Indian name of the planet Mercury is Buddha, or as it is 
more generally written Boodii, and there can be little doubt of its 
being derived by a transposition or change not unusual in Oriental 
languages of the initial and terminating letters, from the Coptic 
Thoth or Theuth,who waspossiblyno otherthan the Phut, or Phuth 
of Scripture, that third son of Ham, whose name seems to be pre- 


• Consult Walton’s Apparatus to his Polyglot Bible, Prolcgom. 3. 29, ct seq^ 
1 See Ludolphi Hist. Asthiop. lib. 4. cap. 1. edit. fol. 1681. 
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served with such little alteration in the Chinese ro, the acknow- 
ledged Buddha of the Brahmins. That allegorizing tribe, perpe- 
tually blending astronomy with history, have assigned to their 
Buddha an origin not less celestial than their other deities, or per- 
sonifications of deity. Their relation of his sidereal de.sccnt de- 
serves a considerable degree of attention, as he is a most impor- 
tant personage in the Indian drama ; and indeed it would also be 
unpardonable to omit mentioning so ingenious an allegory of the 
Hindoo mythologist as that in which it is contained ; an allegory 
which doubtless veils an astronomical and historical truth. Those 
falbers assert that Soma, or the moon, more generally denominat- 
ed Chandra, had for his favourite mistress, the nymph Rohini. 
the .sidereal genius that presides in the fourth lunar mansion, or 
the bull. By Rohini, I presume, they mean to designate the 
bright star called Aldebaran, or the bull's eye. The offipring of 
their affection was the famous Buddha ; the same ideittical iMjrson 
with the Phoenician Taut, and the Egyptian Hermes. Many im- 
portant particulars farther relative to Buddha will be detailed 
hereafter. It will be sufficient for the pre.sent to relate, that he is 
represented as an incarnation of the deity, who appeared on earth 
tozvards the commencement of the Cali Tug, and what i.s very re- 
markable, that he married Ila, whose father was presented in a mira- 
culous arkfrom an universal deluge.* This is Sir William Jones's ac- 
count of the birth of Buddha, extracted by him from ancient San- 
screet authorities ; and therefore to be depended on. Among 
the Brahmin astronomers I have had more than one occasion to 
observe, that by the marriage of two celestial bodies, they mean 
their accidental conjunction ; and therefore, all that is meant by 
the allegory may possibly only amount to this, that he was born 
when the Moon and Mercury were in conjunction in the sign lau- 
rus. This planet is numbered among the beneficent ones, and 

* Asiatic Rescftrchcs voi. IT. p. 376. 
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therefore dies Mercurii, our Wednesday, or Woden’s day, shines 
with a good aspect in India. The symbolical characters, by which 
the planets are distinguished, demand our next consideration. 

It has not hitherto been satisfactorily accounted for, that we de- 
signate the planets in astronomical, and metals in chemical science, 
by the same characters, otherwise than that the astronomy of the 
Greeks came to us through the Arabians, the supposed inventors 
of chemistry ; but to those who are chemists, it must be evident 
that those ancient Chaldeans who were acquainted with the na- 
ture and wonderful properties of fire, and who on that account 
adored it as a divinity, could not possibly be strangers to so exalted 
and noble a science. In fact, astronomy and chemistry were sis- 
ter sciences in those early days, and this mode of designating the 
diderent planets and metals by congenial characters, descended to 
the Arabians from an older school, even from that of Zoroaster, 
and the Persian Mithra ; in the sacred cavern temples of which 
deity, we have observed from Celsus, the planets were first de- 
signated according to the various metals. In fact, they thought- 
that those planets were composed of, or at least principally 
abounded in, that species of metal by which they were so distin- 
guished, or else in a high degree possessed qualities resembling 
those metals. Thus the sun, being the brightest of the orbs, was 
represented by a circle, the symbol of perfection : and gold being 
tlie most pure of metals, was symbolized by the same figure. The 
moon being the next orb in apparent purity and brightness, was 
sliadowed out by silver, the second in rank of the precious metals; 
and the crescent bec:ame the discriminatin^character ofboth. Mars 
was thought to abound in copper ; because his aspect is of a dusky 
red colour. Mercury is the symbolic character of quicksilver, not 
only on account of the brilliant whiteness which his lucid orb dis- 
plays, but because his progress through the heavens was made with 
rapidity, like the motions of that active and penetrating metal. 
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Saturn, on the other hand, whose slow motion among the fixed stars 
is scarcely perceptible, is properly enough symbolized by that lead 
of which his astronomical designation is the chemical character ; 
there is likewise in lead a bluish cast, which is in a very markedman- 
ner the colour of that distant orb. Though this difference in the 
colour of the planets, may not be so strikingly perceptible to astro- 
nomers in the foggy atmosphere of the British islands ; yet in the 
cloudless sky and pure air of Chaldea, it doubtless was distinctly 
discernible. The elder Cassini, who observed the planet Venus 
in Italy, was enabled in the clear atmosphere of that country to 
make discoveries, which his son afterwards in vain attempted to 
verify in the grosser one of Paris. Indeed the Chaldeans are said 
to have made the .same observations in regard to the variou.s colours 
of the fixed stars, which require still nicer inspection ; and from 
those colours, in their romantic schemes of judicial astrology, they 
assigned certain series of them to one planet, and certain other 
series of them to another. Those of a blue tinge they made kin- 
dred with the house of Saturn ; those of a reddish tinge, witli Mars ; 
tho.se of a yellowish cast, they .said belonged to the house of Venus; 
those of brilliant whiteness to that of Jupiter. The dazzling Mer- 
cury had his allies in the vast expanse ; and the same influences 
which emaned from the silver and golden rays of the lunar and so- 
lar orbs, were supposed to be equally diffused from those orbs which 
were of congenial hue. The reader, by casting an attentive eye 
over fhe planetary characters, will find them all to be composed 
out of those two which in a more peculiar manner designate the 
sun and moon, with only the addition of the Egyptian crux, or cros.s, 
which was their symbolical representation for mattfr in general, 
and was typical of the four elements Of this venerated symbol, 
when considering the theology of Hindostan, whose principl tem- 
ples, I mean those of Benares and Mattra, are absolutely erected in 
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the form of vast crosses, I have already given an account, which, 
as I could only repeat the same information, I beg leave to insert 
in the same words. “ Let not," I there observed, “ the piety of the 
devout Christian be offended at the preceding assertion, that the 
CROSS was one of the most usualsymbols among the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and India. Equally honoured in the Gentile and the Chris> 
tian world, this emblem of universal nature, ofthat world, towards 
whose four quarters its diverging radii pointed, decorated the hands 
of most of the sculptured images in the former country ; and in 
the latter, stamped its form upon the most majestic of the shrines 
of their deities. It repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 
obelisks and the antiquaries, Kircher and Mountfaucon, have 
both honoured it with particular notice. The crux ansata of 
Hermes, is represented by the former as a. most sublime hierogly- 
phic, as a most mysterious and powerful amulet, endowed with an 
astonishing virtue, and as exhibiting one of the most complete ma- 
thematical figures ; “ habcntem longitudinem atque latitudinem^ 
et quatuor angulos rectos;” possessing at once both length and 
breadth, and having four right angles; at once allusive to the four 
cardinal points of the world, and typical of the four elements. In 
pages 277, 279, 280, and 281, of the third volume of the CEdipus 
.Egyptiacus, are symbolical representations, copied from the Bar- 
iKrinc obelisk of the four elements; fire, designated by a figure 
of Osiris, as the animamondi, or soul of theworld, with a hawk’s 
head ; the aik, by a figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with 
an orb. and wi.ngs, the usual emblem of the air on Egyptian mo- 
numents ; the earth, by that of Isis, the great mother of all things 
will) a calathus on her head, containing ears of grain, a bunch of 
flowers, and the horns of a cow, all emblems, as well as the swell- 
ing bosom which the goddess displays, of fertility and plenty; and 
lastly, WATER, typified by a statue bearing the head and face of 
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the Ibis, a bird sacred to the Nile, and with the horns luntf sextilit, 
of the MooM, which in the month of August was supposed to assist 
in causing the inundations of that river. All these figures, thus 
emblematical of the blements, which are highly worthy a minute 
examination, bear the hallowed cross with its circular handle, by 
which they were collectively and strikingly represented. " * 

It did not particularly occur to me before, but it now ap- 
pears evident, that as by a circle the ancients universally pour-^ 
trayed the solar disk, so by this addition of the circle invariably 
joined to the cross, the ancients meant to describe the invigorating 
power of the sun acting upon dead matter. In the very same man- 
ner, in their characteristic designations of the several planets, the 
cross constantly affixed, though m different directions, to the cir- 
cular designation of the sun, and the semicircular one of the moon, 
by one or other of which marks they are all denoted, seems in- 
tended to point out the solar or lunar influence of which the pla- 
net partook, and having partaken, diffused, together with its own, 
upon the various elements of fire, air, earth, and water. To this 
mode of thinking and acting they were, doubtless, farther incited 
by their astrological, in that early period so deeply blended with 
their astronomical, speculations. 

The hieroglyphic symbol of Saturn, therefore, is evi- 
dently formed of the lunar character, with the addition of 
the Hermetic cross placed upon the superior point of the 
semicircle. 

Jupiter is designated by the lunar character, with the 
same cross placed horizontally upon the inferior part of 
the semicircle. 

^ Mars is distinguished by the solar character, and the same 
mysterious symbol placed in a different manner. 

* See Indian Antiqvrties, vol. II . p, 38$, 
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Venus is likewise denoted by the astronomical character of 
the sun, whose rising and setting she attends, as the morn- 
ing and evening star, with the elementary symbol depend- 
ing from the circle. 



Mercury unites in the character of his orb, both the solar 
and lunar designation, together with the mystic symbol of the 
elements. It is very remarkable, that this artificial combina- 
tion of characters evidently presents to our view the famous 


caduceus, by which that deity was so universally decorated in the 


ancient world. 


By time and caprice the above characters have nearly all suffer- 
ed material alteration ; but such was their original designation, 
and such the true meaning of them. 

It was not, however, only the supposed influences imparted and 
diffused by the two superior planets to the others, that led them 
thus to designate them, for we have seen that they classed the 
constellations according to their colours, and possibly the lucid 
.splendour of Saturn and Jupiter, might be the occasion of their as- 
signing to them the lunar character ; while the ruddy aspect of 
Mars, and the transcendent refulgence of Venus, induced them 
to designate them with the solar denotation. Mercury partici- 
pating of both, marks at once his frequent conjunction with those 
primary orb.s, and the brilliant lustre of his rapidly revolving 
sphere. 

It is an ingeniou.s, rather than a just observation of Scaligeron 
Manilius,tl:at the character of Saturn represents the scythe of 
Time, that mows down all things. I conceive the characters to be 
of Kgyptian origin, and in forming our opinion concerning them, 
we must regulate o\irselves by the Egyptian mythology, and not 
by that of Greece and Rome in periods far more recent. Although 
the character, as it has descended to us from the Greek and Ara- 
bian astronomers, may bear some resemblance to the Saturnian 
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scythe, it is most probable that the original designation has been 
altered, to agree with the sentiments of a more recent mytho- 
logy. For the inventor of the Egyptian astronomy was Thoth, 
or Hermes, one of whose symbols was the mystic figure above de- 
scrihi'il : and the reader, wlio may clioose to consult the large and 
geni.ini’ • olieciion of the most ancient hieroglyphics of Egypt, in 
the ...I >n of the society of antiquaries, will find nearly every 
s ii'piurc ,i-id p.iintiiig adorned with it, and almost every statue 
be.i' inq ii >•' iiis hand. Mr. Bruce, in his Travels into Abyssinia, 
found tl'.c same symbol at this day universally pourtrayed amidst 
the ruins of Axum. He rejects, indeed, I conceive too fastidi- 
ouil3' and precipitately, the hieroglyphic explanation of a symbol, 
the form of whicli vve have seen impressed on the sacred edifices 
of India, and insists upon its being only the initial letter of Thoth, 
the name of an Egyptian almanac; but the arguments adduced re- 
main rather confirmed, than shaken by his assertion; for, if there 
had never existed a Thoth, the inventor of the astronomy of 
Egypt, there wotild never, jicrhaps, have been fabricated an as- 
tronomical calendar bearing that name.* How commonly, indeed, 
in their physical investigations, they used this expressive symbol 
is- evident from its being affixed to nearly all the ancient chemical 
characters, which I cannot therefore but consider as of Egyp- 
tian origin, notwithstanding they are .so universally referred to 
the Arabians, who probably borrow'eJ them from the former 
people. Thus in all tables of chemical marks, fire is designated 
byan equilateral triangle, having its apex uppermost, which was the 
immediate Egyptian symbol of this clement, for flame ascends in 
that form, and terminates in such a point Water again, the 
opposite element, is denoted by a triangle, with the apex jxjinting 


• See Bruce’s Tiiivels, vol. I. ]i. 417; ind consult tl-e two engraved plates of .^lliiojuan 
hierogl/pliics auiicxcd to his dcfiniiioii of the »oul Tor. 
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downward, shewing the way in which water principally exerts its 
strength^. The characters of the other elements, air and 
EARTH, are only modifications of the pyrdmidal character, the 
former being thus designated ^ ; the latter thus, Sul- 
phur usurps the erect pyramid, with the crux added to the base. 
Phosphorus has the same pyramid, with the cross affixed at 
the top The designation of phlogiston has this denotation 
somewhat varied Talk is designated by the character of a 
St. Andrew’s cross, or the great Roman X, which is a very anci- 
ent Egyptian hieroglyphic ; Tartar by the quadrangle with the 
cross, In the chemical character of sublimate, who does not 
perceive the Libra, or zodiacal balance, so universally sculptured on 
the walls of Egyptian temples, in its proper form=^; and in that 
of precipitate, the same character with the ansa pointed down- 
wards i To close this digressive, but curious subject, the ac- 

curate decipherer of the chemical table will find nearly the whole 
of the remaining characters entirely composed out of one or other 
of those above described ; but principally of the solar circle 
and the igneous pyramid, variously modified, and differently ar- 
ranged. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The respectwe Hypotheses oj M. Bailli, and M. Du Puis considered — 
The Possibility stated of there being in Chaldea, Persia, and India, 
some Remains of ante-diluvian Astronomy preserved by Noah in the 
Ark among the precims Fragments of the Sciences of the Old 
World — Nothing irrational or impious in the Adoption of such an 
Hypothesis, since by it the very early and astonishing Proficiency in 
Arts and Sciences of the ancient Indians may be accounted for, with- 
out granting the enormous Claims to Antiquity set up by those 
Brahmins and their Defenders. 

M . DU Puis, in a very learned dissertation on the Antiquity of 
the Signs of the Zodiac, insists that the. Egyptians were the first 
practical astronomers ; M. Bailli, we have seen, is for assigning 
that honour to a primitive race of Scythians ; a race whom all 
ancient historical records denominate an unlettered and barbarous 
progeny. For my own part, I must still contend for the palm in 
favour of the Chaldeans, Persians, and Indians, since through these 
countriesextended theimmediatc line of the earliest migration from 
Ararat : and in spite of all the arguments of Bailli, and the scep- 
tical raillery of his friend Voltaire, I am one of those unfortunate 
people so frequently branded by the latter with the name of bi- 
gots and enthusiasts, who are so foolish as to believe that all the 
nations of the earth are descended from the small family that land - 
ed out of a certain ark on that mountain, somewhere about the 
aoooth year of the world. From respect to the opinion of the 
former writer, and many eminent chronologers, I am ready to 
allow that Egypt might be completely colonized about 150 years 



after the flood. The tumultuous agitation naturally incident to 
infaiitsettlers, and in sucli a country, annually overflowed as Egypt 
was, could be by no means favourable to that science which, M. 
Bailli so justly observes, is the child of leisure, contemplation, and 
rural tranquillity. Nearly double that period, therefore, must have 
elapsed, before astronomy.withall the necessary appendages of ob- 
servatories, instruments, and inferences from climate, could have 
been established on any solid basis, while in the mean time, in 
Chaldea, Persia, and India, it was advancing rapidly to the- ut- 
most maturity attainable in those remote ages. 

1 sliall briefly state one or two strong objections to the positions 
of each of these gentlemen, relative to the formation of the zo- 
diac in eitlicr of those countries. To M. Bailli's a.ssertions I 
shall an.swer, that many of the symbolical objects and animals by 
which that circle is designated, were not known in Scytlua ; nor 
arc consistent with the climate and manners of the people. The 
Virgo, or sun-burnt maid of the summer field, for instance, is not 
very applicable to the high northern latitude of a country te- 
nanted from the remotest aeras by wandering tribes of Tartars, 
who subsist tlieir flocks by pasturage on immense uncultivated 
plains, and are themselves principally cherished by the nutritious 
milk of mares and cows. With such a cold elevated country the 
sun in Leo, or that orb darting forth beams ardent and fierce as the 
lion in his fury, is equally incompatible ; and the animal itself is a 
stranger in the Scythian regions. An inland country is not, in 
general, famous for fishermen, a race of men who probably desig- 
nated the marine animals of the sphere. In short, if the Scythians 
ever were the fabricators of a zodiac, it must have been widely 
different from that which has descended down to us from Chal- 
dea, through the medium of the Arabians, and from Egypt through 
the channel of Greece. But of such a sphere no written me- 
morials, nor actual fragments, have reached posterity. 
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With respect to the hypothesis of M. Du P 'is, thougli more 
plausible, it can never be supported against the united voice of 
reason and tradition. In a former page it has been observed, and 
the circumstances that prove the observation have been adduced, 
that the order of the seasons in Egypt is not conformable to the 
order of the .signs of the zodiac. This is in my humble opinion, 
an unanswerable argument against their being the first, or sole 
fabricators of that zodiac ; though the circumstance of many of 
the zodiacal asterisms being Egyptian hieroglyphics, and sculp- 
tured on the walls of their most ancient temples, as may bo .seen 
in those engraved in the Indian Antiquit ie.s, may be likewise 
brought in proof, that they bad their share in the formation of 
them. Thus Libra, the Crab, Gemini, Leo, and above all Scor- 
pio, their dreaded Typhon, form a prominent feature among those 
hieroglyphic sculptures. To these may be added Aries, or the 
ram, the peculiar symbol of their great legislator, Hammon : Sa- 
gittarius, the archer, designated on their sphere only by an arrow, 
and therefore, probably, allusive to the ray of Osiris, their solar 
deity ; and Capricorn, which, as engraved on the .same sphere, 
has every appearance of being an Egyptian hieroglyphic. 'I'lie 
rest I conceive to have been of foreign fabrication, because allu- 
sive to a different mythology, a diiferent climate, and national 
habits totally adverse. It has been already proved, that Aqua- 
rius, a brumal sign, by which are meant the chilling rains of 
winter, could not possibly have its origin among a people with 
whom the winter is their fine.st season, and in a country where 
little or no rain falls. It has been also insisted upon in the Pre- 
face to the Indian Antiquities, and urged with the confideiu c 
which truth inspired, that Virgo could not be of their invention. 
Forit is there stated, that the ccle.stial Virgo, which is on the sphere 
represented byayoungfemale with ears of ripened corn in her hand, 
evidently points to the season of the harvest; that such, in fact, 
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it is in most cou^^tries when the sun enters into that sign, that is, 
in September ; but in Egypt, where the fertility of the country 
depends upon the annual overflowings of the Nile, and where 
consequently the concerns of agriculture arc both managed on 
different principles, and directed by peculiar local regulations, 
the period of the harvest is in March ; or rather, as Pliny has re- 
corded it, paulo attle Calendas Aprilis. To these I shall now add 
another argument, at which the reader will probably at first be 
startled, because it tends immediately to prove, that they were 
not even the inventors of the sign Taurus, of that sign which 
their peculiar worship of the bull Apis and Mnevis seems to de- 
monstrate originated with the priests of Osiris. 

The position of the stars in Taurus could scarcely have inti- 
mated the form of the bull, or rather the fore-part of the bull, for 
that is all the jwrtion of the animal that forms the sign, to any 
person but a husbandman, whq was detennined to exalt an animal 
so useful in agriculture to the dignity of a celestial astcrism. But 
the husbandman of Egypt was not anciently accustomed, if Hero- 
dotus and Pliny rightly inform us, to make use of the bull in agri- 
culture. The seed, after the inundation had retired, was com- 
mitted to the ground without the plough going over it, which 
probably would with the steers have been buried in the accumu- 
lated, but rich bed of mud left by the river, and was trod in by 
the lighter feet of swine, turned adrift into the new-sown plain.* 
rhe Egyptians, therefore, not using the bull in agriculture, as the 
Chaldeans did, and having no motive to deify it, borrowed from 
them both the sign, and the worship paid to it. They worshij^- 
ped, it is probable, the /.odiacal bull, before they paid homage to the 
livitjg one in the form of Apis, or Mnevis. There is a particular 
pas, sage in holy writ wliich, I conceive, will indisputably prove tlie 
rodiacal bull, and not the bull of agriculture, to be venerated at 
the early period of the Exodus of the children of Israel, and that 

• Htj.id. lib. 2. p. 106. Edit. Stephem; aud Pliny,lib. 18. p. 476. edit. Aldus. 
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it was not the living Taurus, but tlie sculptui^ bull, tliat formed 
the object of their adoration. When the Jews exalted in the de- 
sert the Apis of Egypt, they compelled Aaron to make them 
golden calves : they liad living bulls, doubtless, among them, but 
this was not the object at that time adored in the Egyptian 
temples. The object uniformly venerated in the temples of Egypt 
at that period was the zodiacal cm- sculptured bull, formed with 
many mystic rites and magical incantations, originating in their 
belief of the influences shed by the sun and planets ; and this was tlic 
particular bull under whose protection and influence (that is, the 
happy influence which the constellation Tachus was imagined to 
shed,) thatthey hoped to pass safely through thatunfrequenteddesert. 

It might be presumptuous to assert the existence of an ante- 
diluvian sphere; yet it is- not impossible that Adam and his imme- 
diate progeny, during the course of their extended lives, passed under 
an unclouded sky, and amidst a serene atmosphere, had not only ob- 
served with admiration and minute attention the host of heaven, but 
Iiad diligently noted on recording tables their motions and vicissi- 
tudes, their oppositions and conjunctions. If this idea may be ad- 
mitted, it is probable that these invaluable astronomical records, 
the accumulated wisdom of revolving centuries, so necessary both 
in the theory and practice of husbandry, a science of which it will 
be remembered that Noah was the first post-diluvian propagator, 
were preserved by that patriarch among the most sacred remains 
of tlie wisdom of the ancient world which the ark contained. This, 
after all, is conjecture, though not totally unsupported by reason 
and probability. Let us examine if the page of ancient history, 
sacred or profane, aftbrds any concurrent evidence to elucidate a 
subject necessarily involved in such tenfold obscurity. Concerning 
the fact itself, of any superior proficiency of tiie ante-diluvians in 
astronomical science, sacred history is entirely silent ; and there 
are but two or three passages in all profane histor}' that have any 
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immediate reference to the subject. I shall exhibit them to the 
reader faithfully, and in order. 

Josephus first merits our attention, because it is most probable 
that he founded his relation upon such traditions as were current 
among that people, whom we are taught to consider as the peculiar 
and favoured nation of him who is the great parent of all know- 
ledge; of him who is even Omniscience itself. The children 
of Seth, says this historian, were the inventors of that peculiar 
sort of wisdom which relates to the heavenly bodies &ad their order. 
That their inventions might not be lost before they were suffi- 
ciently known, upon Adam's prediction that the world was to be 
destroyed at one time by a deluge of water, and at another time 
by the violence of fire, they made two pillars, the one of brick, the 
other of stone ; they inscribed their discoveries on them both, that 
in case the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the 
pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those discoveries to man- 
kind, and also inform them that there was another pillar of brick 
erected by them. Now this remains in the land of Seuiad to this 
day !* From the circumstance above mentioned, of Adam's predict- 
ing a deluge and conflagration, I presume, it arose that Moreri, cited 
by Baylc, advances a step farther in hypothesis, and asserts Adam 
to liave been a great astrologer, using that word, however, in its 
primitive and better sense, that is to say, a rational account of cer- 
tain physical etiects likely to be produced from the existing or ap- 
prehended position of the heavenly bodies, in the same manner as 
eclipses are at present foretold by means of repeated and accurate 
celestial observations. Taking the words in this sense, and sup- 
posing Adam, from observation, or from revelation, to have ob- 
tained tlie requisite knowledge of the system of the universe, we 
may allow h m to have foreseen and predicted those awful events; 
and I am strongly inclined to think that upon this passage in liis 
• Vide Joscplii Antiq. Judaic, lib. i. cap. z. 
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favourite author, and this train of argument, Whiston founded his 
first conjecture relative to the operation of a comet in producing 
the general deluge.* Before I proceed to examine the probability 
of what Josephus has thus asserted concerning the pillars erected 
by the children of Seth, I shall transcribe at length the passage in 
Manetho, alluded to in a former page, which refers to similar pil- 
lars erected by the elder Taut, as I find it in tlie Chronography of 
Syncellus; and another in Diodorus Siculus, which, though it differs 
in some particulars, is apparently descriptive of the same ante- 
diluvian monument. “ Manetlio," says Syncellus, “ professed to ex- 
tract his history of the Dynasties, from certain inscriptions made on 
columns erected in the land of Seriad ; which inscriptions were 
engraved in the sacred language and characters by Thoth, the first 
Hermes ; and were, after the flood, translated out of the sacred 
sacerdotal language into the Greek tongue. They were written 
in books which were laid up in the inner recesses of tJie Egyptiati 
temples by Agathodiemon, the son of the second Hermes, and 
Manetho dedicated them to Ptolemy Philadelphus, in a book en* 
titled SoTHi.s."'f- The severe and just reflection made by Stilling- 
fleet on this absurd relation of Manetho has been already noticed ; 
but I shall wave all farther remark on the passage till I have no- 
ticed one from an ancient author of acknowledged authenticity and 
penetration. According to Diodorus Siculus, there was in Panchaia, 
an island of tiic Red Sea, which he fiad been previously describing 
as a country inhabited by a luxurious priesthood, and the residence 
of the immortals when tlicy reigned upon earth, “ a large golden 
pillar, upon which were engraved by Hermes, in the sacred Egyp- 
tian letters, the actions of the deities Uranus, Jupiter, Diana, and 


• St-C Whislon*s I'heory of the Earth ; in which he endeavours to prove, that a comet, cui 
ti>)g the plane oi tlie ecliptic in itb deseent towaidb its periheliun, on the iipt d.u ot the cr- 
inge, actwally before the body our earth. Book a. p. 182, otf. edit. Lond. lyzz. 

t vSynislli Chronogr,*pliia, p. 40. 
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Apollo.*** These deities were doubtless sidereal ; by the actions 
they performed must be meant the which they shed ; and 

this column, if not an original itself, was at least an authentic copy 
of some original effort of an ante-diluvian to delineate the charac- 
ters or describe the revolutions of the host of heaven. 

Josephus says, that the stone pillar erected by the sons of Seth 
remained, in his day, in the land of Seriad ; but in what region of 
Asia or Africa Seriad was situated, that author has not informed us, 
nor have any of his commentators been able stitisfactorily to decide 
the matter. Those who are inclined to think T aut the author of 
those inscriptions have fixed it in Upper Egypt, near the Nile, and 
on tlie borders of Ethiopia ; while those who contend for that di.s- 
tinction in favour of Seth's children, are of opinion, that by Sc- 
riad is meant Seirath, a district mentioned in Scripture,-)- near Oilgal, 
in the tribe of Ephraim, because in that neighbourhood were Pesi- 
i.iM, that is, quarries, or, as some translate the word, sculptures, 
supposed to be the ruinous remains of this famous ante-diluvian 
pillar. I must own I am far more inclined to give credit to the 
relation of a respectable historian like Josephus, concerning the as- 
tronomical inscriptions of the sons of Seth ; a relation .so particu- 
lar, so express, and probably handed down traditionally to the Jews 
from their early ancestors, than to the presumptuous assertions of 
tlie fabulous Manetho, relative to the hieroglyphic characters, thus 
asserted to have been deposited in the recesses of the Egyptian 
temples. There remains incontestable evidence to prove that 
Abraham was a deep proficient in astronomy ; and the mention 
wliicii is made of particular constellations, and the zodiac in that 
mo.st ancient poem, the book of Job, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by Mo.scs himself, is a strong additional testimony of the early 
progress of the Hebrews in that science. The opinion, however, 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 5. {>. 321. Edit, Khodcmaniii. 
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which I have thus ventured to oiler on tliis contested subject is, 
I know, contrary to the decision of Shuckford,* as well as of 
other respectable writers who have trod this remote path of his* 
tory . They contend that Josephus, who was well acquainted with 
the history of Manetho, and sometimes even cites him to elucidate 
obscure parts of his own history, having read the above account 
of the Hermiacal pillars in the Thebais, and knowing at the same 
time that the Jews had a similar tradition concerning the pillars of 
Seth, imagined Manetho's account to have been originally found* 
cd on tliat tradition, and therefore applied the particulars of the 
relation given by the Egyptian historian to the traditional account 
current among the Jews. Dr. Jackson offers another conjecture 
upon these famous pillars. He observes, from Herodotus, that Se* 
sostris in his victorious progress through the kingdoms of the 
earth, in every country where the inhabitants had fought vali- 
antly, erected pillars descriptive of tlie fierceness of the engage- 
ment, and the difficulty he had in subduing them : these pillars 
were constantly inscribed with the victor's name, which in the 
Egyptian language is Sethos, though the Grecians call it Sethosis, 
and Sesostris. Since, therefore, Herodotus asserts lie saw some of 
them in Palestine and Syria, and since Strabo affirms that others of 
them remained in his time thus inscribed in Ethiopia and Arabia, 
the author of the Chronological Antiquities, from thc.se circum- 
stances infers the high probability that the pillar which Josephus 
.says was remaining in his lime, was one of these v\ hicli, having tlic 
name of Set hos inscribed upon it, he imagined to liavc been erect- 
ed by Seth, the son of Adam, before the flood.'l- 

But, in fact, the question either concerning tlic land ofSoriad it- 
self, or the author of the hieroglyphic inscription, by no means 
merited the distinguished notice it has attracted from lii.storiims, 

• Sluickford’s Connection ot Sacred ami Piofanc History, vol. I. p. 47. lUiit.oct. 1728. 

f Chronolog. Antiq. vol. 11 . p. 3^8, 
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and the zeal with which it has been argued by geographers. 
Whatever monuments, in brick, or stone, or even in any more dur- 
able substance, the vanity, the ambition, or provident industry 
of man might have erected previous to that catastrophe, were 
probably buried deep in the sediment leftby thesubi:i;ng waters, 
which, doubtless, for many fathoms incrustcd niiew the surface 
of the earth, or were overturned and annihilated by those rend- 
ing earthquakes and bursting volcanos which, according to 
Mr. Whitehurst’s novel and ingenious system, united their tre- 
mendous efforts to effect that grand event.* It was the im- 
mutable decree of Providence that not only the whole race of 
man, except those that were in the ark with Noah, but the earth 
itself — that earth which had become so basely corrupt before God, 
and which had been polluted by idolatrous sacrifices; that earth, 
the original luxuriance and abundant fertility of which had been 
applied to the iniquitous purpo.se of pampering vice and inflaming 
passion ; that earth which had, in fact, under names equivalent 
to those of Rhea and Tcllus, in succeeding ages, been itself adored 
as a deity, in the place of its creator — with all its towering palaces, 
its splendid temples to false divinities, and its triumphal columns, 
should be destroyed! The vengeance of heaven descended, in that 
instance, irresistible as the torrents of rain and fire that announced 
it, and spread unbounded as the guilt of the culprit. All the pre- 
cious remains of ante-diluvian science were with Noah and his 
sons in the ark ; possibly not inscribed on tablets of stone, or bra.ss ; 
but certainly engraved still deeper upon the hearts of the survivors. 
The result, therefore, of this inquiry is, that reason justifies, and 
tradition confirms, the supposition that the ante-diluvians, during 


* See Mr. WhitchurtitN Inquiry concerning the original State and Formation of the 
Earth, page 4to. Lond. 1786 ; a book to which 1 am infinitely indebted, and which I 
bhall have occasion hereafter to cite very frequently. Sec also the excellent discourse of the 
Bi<lK>p of LlundaiF on this subject, in his Sermons, ]>. laa. Edit. 8vo. Cambridge, 1788. 
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the extended period of their lives, made very early and consider- 
able advances in astronomy, and though no such monumental 
memorials of their skill, in recording pillars, remained after the 
deluge, yet the principles of the science, with the observations and 
improvements that regarded the practice of it, might possibly be 
transmitted by Noah and his sons to their descendants, who set- 
tled in Chaldea, Egypt, Persia, and India. TIic wliole, however, 
ofwhat has been observed on this subject bcingat bestooNjEci urf, 
let us again descend to post-diluvian periods,. and endeavour to 
ascertain in what region, and at what period after the deluge, as- 
tronomy first reared its head. 

M. Bailli, one of the most powerful in argument, the most pro- 
found in erudition, and consequently the most formidable of all those 
French astronomers whose extravagant and dogmatical assertions 
I have endeavoured to invalidate, in another, and less romantic 
production, asserts that astronom}', which he eloquently calls the 
child of curiosity, tranquillity,*^ and rural .solitude, began to 
flourish in Egypt and Chaldea 2800 years before the Christian 
£Era ; in Persia 320.9 ; in India 3101 ; and in China 2932 : that 
is to .say, upon an average calculation, about three thoLisnnd years 
before Christ. It is likewise his opinion, avowed with much con 
fidence, and in very decisive language, that astronomy was culti- 
vated with assiduity and success in ages far anterior to these re- 
mote- period.s, and that we arc to consider these only as the aeras 
of its restoration and revival among mankind. Computing the 
age of the world by the more extended limits which the chrono- 
logy of the Septuagint allows to its duration, and takihg into the 
account what has been said in the preceding page concerning the 
attention of the ante-diluvians to this science, we shall find in 
this account of M. Bailli no gross violation of probability. 'I'his 

• C’est la science dii icp.>s, tie la solitude, ct de la jouissance de soi-nic ne. Lx. It. Mi.- 
toirede I’Astroiiomie Aneicnne, p. a. 4ta. teconde edit. A Paris, 17$!. 
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is, however, the utmost that can be conceded ; and many will be of 
opinion that even this concessibn is too great, in proportion to the 
kind of evidence which he has brought forward to establish his 
position, which, from the remoteness of the sera alluded to, must 
necessarily be of the most doubtful nature ; the evidence of ages 
immersed in fable, and obscured by mythology. M. Bailli very 
justly observes, that astronomy cannot be numbered among those 
arts and sciences which in a more peculiar manner belong 
to the sphere of imagination, and which by the wonderful energy 
of vigorous and splendid genius are often brought rapidly to per- 
fection. It is, on the contrary, by very slow advances that a science 
founded upon the basis of continued observation, and profound ma- 
thematical researches, approaches to any degree of maturity. Many 
ages therefore must have elapsed before the motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, could be ascertained with exactness ; before 
proper instruments were invented to take the height of the pole, 
and elevation of the stars ; and before their several positions in 
the heavens could be accurately noted on descriptive tables, or a 
celestial sphere. 

The first nation of the ancient world whose astronomical re- 
searches attract the notice of M. Bailli in this publiration, is that 
of the Egyptians. Ptolemy, in the celebrated Calendar that 
bears his name, is there said to have fixed the heliacal rising of 
Sirius (explained in a preceding note) at seven different dates, 
which are the fourth, the sixth, the twenty-second, the twenty- 
fifth, the twenty-seventh, the thirty-first, and the thirty-second, 
day after the summer solstice ; and the earliest of these dates, which 
fi.xes the emersion of Sirius to the fourth day after the summer 
solstice, according to our author, answers to about the year 8550 
before Christ. After what lias been already and repeatedly ob- 
served concerning the vain pretensions of a nation who boasted 
that they had ascertained the precise moment in which creation 
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coimnenced, I am convinced that any farther remarks on the sub- 
ject of the Egyptian astronomy are unnecessary, and would excite 
disgust rather than pleasure in the reader. 

In regard to the Persians ; we are informed by M. Bailli, that 
in the boc^s of that ancient nation, it is asserted that in very re- 
mote periods, there were four stars so placed in the heavens as to 
be indicative of the four cardinal points ; * and, he adds, that in 
reality the stars which we denominate the Eye the Bull, and the 
Heart of the Scorpion, were exactly in the two equinoxes, while 
the Heart of the Lion, and the Southern Fish, were very near the 
two solstices. In answer to this assertion, though I am far from 
meaning to throw any unqualified reflections on the veracity of the 
Persian records, some of which, in the opinion of Sir William Jones, 
are equally ancient and authentic, I must observe, that we ought 
still to remember that the books alluded to, I mean, the astronomi- 
cal legends of Oriental empires, are those which gave rise to the 
wildest fables in the whole range of ancient mythology. 

Since M. Bailli keeps still within the sign of the Bull, in the 
first degrees of which constellation, I have myself intimated that 
the year might formerly open, because such a supposition does not 
subvert the received chronology of the most authentic writers, 
I am willing to admit his position in the utmost extent he would 
wish ; and I own that by my own representation I have strength- 
ened rather than invalidated the arguments which he has hitherto 
adduced in favour of the antiquity of astronomy. To candid dis- 
quisitions in search of truth, and to the well-intended, laborious 
investigations of science, when not repugnant and not hostile to 
the dearest interests of mankind, no petulant opposition ought to 
be made. M. Bailli, however, in my opinion, has gone beyond the 
most extensive limits that can possibly be allowed him, when, 
upon the weak basis of the following passage in Josephus, he as- 

* Histoire de I'Astronoinie Ancienne, p. 13. 
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sertfi that astronomy must have had its rise fifteen hundred years 
before even this remote period, “ The Almighty, " says the latter 
author, “ afforded the ante-diluviaiis a longer term of life, on ac- 
count of their virtue, and the good use they made of it in astrono- 
mical and geometrical discoveries, which would not have afforded 
the time necessary for predicting the periods of the stars, unless 
they had lived six hundred years ; for theannus magnus is completed 
in that interval." * By this cycle of six hundred years, which 
Bailli terms lunisolar, Josephus is supposed to have meant the period 
wherein the sun and moon return to the same situation in the hea- 
vens in which they were at the commencement of that cycle. 
Now M. Bailli insists, that before this lunisolar period could be 
found out, two revolutions at least of 600 years must have taken 
place ; and, if we allow him all the latitude to which he. lays 
claim, that is, for a sufficient period to liave elapsed for the previ- 
ous ijivention of the neces.sary instruments, &c. the sum of years 
will carry us far beyond the Mosaic acra of the creation, which can 
by no means l)e conceded. On the particular cycle in question, a 
remark of Cassini, cited by Dr. Long,-)- is Iiighly deserving of no- 
tice ; for he has observed, that this grand period, of which no in- 
timation is found in the remaining monuments of any other na- 
tion, is the finest period that ever was invented, since it brings 
out the solar year more exactly than that of Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy, and the lunar month within about one second of w hat it is 
determined by modern astronomers. If, adds Cassini, the ante-di- 
luviaus had such a period of 6 ’oo years, they must have known 
the motions of the sun and moon more accurately than they were 
known some ages after the flood. Of the latter circumstance 
there can be no doubt, since the observations of persons who lived 
eight or nine hundred years, and made by the same vigilant eye. 


* Joseph! Antir. Judaic, Ub i. cap, j. 


t Lang’s Astronomy, toI, 11 . p. 653. 
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could not fail of being less interrupted, and less desultory, than 
those made by men whose lives were contracted within a very 
small portion of that period, and whose observations were trans- 
mitted down through that lengthened term by means of successive 
observers. In the course of such a prolonged life, one man, ac- 
cording to Long, might have observed Saturn go through more 
than twenty of his revolutions, and knowledge thus gradually ad- 
vancing, might rapidly arrive at excellence little short of perfec- 
tion. This I humbly oiler as an argument tending full as forcibly 
towards the explanation of that astonishing progress which the 
arts and sciences anciently made in India, as vague and unwar- 
rantable assertions of the pretended antiquity of the human race ; 
equally contrary to Scripture, experience, reason, and tradition. 
This supposition, however, of the great accuracy in astronomical 
speculations of the ante-diluvian race of men, which I adopt as 
the only s nisfactory method of explaining various perplexing cir- 
cumstances which s\ill hereafter occur, relative to the great profi- 
ciency to which the arts and sciences arrived in ancient India, on 
no other pqs.sible system tobe accounted for, gites rise to afreshdif- 
ficulty of a peculiar nature, wliichit becomes, by the way, ncressftry 
in some degree to remove. It must appear astonishingthat, with all 
this accuracy, and during llie extended term of their lives, so fa- 
vourable to astronomical pi ccision.thosewhohad distinctly observed 
so many suns to rise and to set, and had watched so many succes- 
sive revolutions of tlie moon, had not discovered tlie true length 
of the .solar year, a point which their post-diluvian progeny first 
had the honour of ascertaining a few centuries after the flood. 
Since botli the .solar and lunar revolutions were thus accurately 
known, and probably noted upon tables; and since the general re- 
sult of those calculations was the formation of the zodiac, and the 
division of it into 3R0 degrees, the difficulty, at first sight, appears 
absolutely inexplicable. The only method of at al] solving the 
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ilifficulty is, the very ingenious, but still disputable one, proposed 
by Whiston, that, in fact, the ante-diluvian year did not consist 
of more than 360 days ; that the number of the lunar revolutions 
was exactly 30 ; and that the change in the year has been occa- 
sioned by some violent shock received by the earth at the deluge, 
whether that deluge were occasioned by the passing of a comet 
near the orb of our earth, or by whatsoever other means the Al- 
mighty might think proper to accomplish that memorable event ; 
whence may be deduced the consequent vicissitude in the order 
of the seasons, and the alterations that have necessarily taken 
place through all the elements. 

To pursue M. Eailli through the rest of his chimerical, but 
learned publication, would be a needless waste of my own and 
my reader s time. His aim throughout this whole book may be 
plainly perceived, which is to establish the doctrine of his prim- 
the Scythian race, mentioned at the commencement of this chap- 
ter, a race to whom he assigns an antiquity far beyond the Mosaic 
creation, or indeed any other creation ever heard of. It is con- 
nected with the equally romantic assertion of M. Dupuis in the 
memoir above alluded to, that the signs of the zodiac are at least 
16000 years old, because there are many probable arguments to 
shew that Libra was formerly the sign of the vernal, and Aries 
of the autumnal equinox ; or, in other words, that since the origin 
of astronomy, the precession of the equinoxes has carried forward 
by seven signs, the primitive order of the zodiac. Without enter- 
ing into- the merits of calculations of this extravagant cast, which 
would hurry us still farther from the subject of our history, I shall 
conclude this chapter with observing, that a fruitful and ardent 
fancy may conceive any hypothesis, however absurd and prepos- 
terous ; but while we admire the fervour of genius, there is no ne- 
cessity that we should sacrifice on that shrine our better judgment, 
or renounce, fpr probable arguments, the genuine records of tradition 
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and history. Every body at all conversant with astronomy knows 

WITH WHAT EASE, AMD TO WHAT DISTANT PERIODS, IT IS IN THE 
POWER OF SKILFUL ASTRONOMERS TO CARRY UP THRIR RETRO- . 
CRESSIVE CALCULATIONS ; TO FORM SUPPOSITIOUS ^RAS OF UN- 
FATHOMABLE ANTIQUITY, EXISTING ONLY IN IMAGINATION, AND 
TO STAMP UPON THOSE iSRAS THE COUNTERFEIT IMPRESSIONS OF 
TRUTH, AND THE SANCTION OF APPARENT AUTHENTICITY. 

Astronomy, in fact, idid not first rear its head in Egypt, or in 
Persia ; but in the region earliest tenanted by the renovated race 
of man. It was necessary for the pursuits of husbandry that the 
Chaldean shepherds should diligently observe the orbs of heaven, 
their alternate rising and setting ; their opposition and conjunc- 
tion : their emersion and obscuration. In its original outlines simple 
and rude, by degrees it became a vast, a profound and complicated 
science. The principles and practice of astronomy thus commen- 
cing in Chaldea, were extended and amplified by the daring na- 
vigators of Phoenicia ; and, in succeeding ages, by the philosophers 
of Persia, Egypt, and India, were carried to the utmost point of 
perfection attainable in those remote periods. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The gradual Progress of the ancient Chaldeans in Astrono my 
dered — Lunar Zodiacs that Country, of Arabia, of India, 
and China, examined and compared. — The, Solar Zodiacs of the 
Oriental World, particularly that of Egypt, investigated, and the 
particular Circumstances in which they var) pointed out. 


In the survey which I am about to take of the Oriental zodiacs, 
and other parts of the Asiatic astronomy, some very remarkable 
circumstances occur, and merit more minute discussion than may 
possibly be pleasing to the reader ; but we are now engaged in the 
defence ofa great cause, which must not be sacrificed to punctilio ; 
we are launched in a vast ocean, and it is impossible, at this advan- 
ced period of the business, to relax the vigorous oar, or confine 
the expanding sail. On this grand subject, however, I cannot 
but deeply lament my very slender acquaintance with those two 
primitive languages, which we shall hereafter see are so nearly 
allied to each other, the Chaldaic or old Syriac, and the San- 
scRECT. If I should be thought deserving of what I shall consider 
as adequate encouragement for so laborious an undertaking, as 
the obtaining of a critical knowledge in those languages, I shall 
doubtless undertake the arduous task ; at present I have too many 
abstruse subjects before me for investigation, to engage in that 
pursuit ; and too much of life has been already wasted in the gay 
delusion of hope, and the severe anguish of disappointment, to 
allow me, upon uncertain grounds, to injure farther, by intense 
application to the study of dead languages, that health without^ 
which life itself becomes a burthen. After all, the distinguished 
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^writer who tigoyi the pra6d distinction of bring .the greatest 
linguist in the world, has nobly declared, that languages are not 
to be considered as science itself, but only as the medium of ob- 
taining, and imparting science. It shall be my business, then, 
according to his advice, and as far as my moderate abilities, and 
my present limited opportunities extend, to collect the ihiit of the 
TREE OF SCIENCE, without encumbering myself with the leaves 
and the branches. With Mr. Stanley upon the Chaldaic Philo- 
sophy, on the one hand, and Mr. Costard upon their Astronomy, 
on the other ; with the assistance of the sacred volumes ; and the-oc- 
casional but cautious useof Mr. Biyant; and by making the Disser- 
tations of Sir W. Jones, and those other writers on Indian Astronomy 
in the Asiatic Researches, commentaries on them all, I hope at 
length to produce somewhat that may prove of service to religion 
and literature With these aids, I will not shrink from the investi- 
gation ‘of facts however remote in date, or even buried in the gulf of 
time. I will advance firmly, but guardedly ; and penetrate to 
the fountain head, even to the Kentaissi itself of human know- 
ledge. * 

Not the least curious and instructive part of Mr. Bryant's Ana- 
lysis is his dissertation, in the second volume, upon the origin 
of the sphere, the first formation of which he ascribes to the 
Egyptians. His subject, however, should have led him to place 
its primitive fabrication in a difierent country ; for, though many 
of the hieroglyphic figures undoubtedly allude to the deities, the 
religious rites and mythology of Egypt, yet I hope to prove, that 
a very great number must have been of anterior and Chaldaic 
invention. He appears to me to have formed his opinion, on this 
point, from an attentive survey of the objects delineated in that 
relic of ancient science, the original sphere of the Egyptians ; 

• Kentaisti it the name of a mountain in Thibet, when late discoreries have fixed theiource 
of the Ganges. 
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{MPeaerved for posterity by the iiide&ftigable resecordies, and in the 
page ai Kircher. That Sphere, together with a delineation of the 
hieri^ljrphlc figures that first distinguished their zodiac, many of 
which are entirely difierent from ours, may be found in his second 
volume of the CEdipus ^gyptiacus, and is highly deserving of the 
attentive examination of the antiquarian. Kircher, though stig- 
matized by Warburton, with the appellation of a visionary, was 
a careful collector, and an accurate delineator, of the hieroglyphic 
antiquities of Egypt ; and it is by those hieroglyphics, rather than 
by his disquisitions upon them, though always entertaining, and 
often highly instructive, that we are to be guided in forming our 
opinions. Throughout these strictures, as well as in a future 
chapter on the remaining constellations, I shall have that sphere, 
with the isolar and lunar zodiacs of India, Persia, and Arabia, that 
is, of Chaldea, constantly lying before me. 

Leaving, therefore, the chimeras of more fanciful astronomers 
to their fate, and totally regardless, for the present, of any argu- 
ments, however probable, that might tend to establish the exist- 
ence of an ante-diluvian .sphere ; let us trace in Chaldea, whither 
history and tradition conduct our steps, the first operations of the 
human mind in regard to astronomical inquiry. The advantages 
of a screnecliinatc and a bright sky, which the Chaldeans enjoyed, 
have been before pointed out ; and the early distinctions whicli 
they could not avoid making between the wandering and the 
fixed orbs. Tlie phaenomena that doubtless must have first struck 
tliein with wonder, were eclipses ; but tliese they observed always 
took place when the sun and moon were in difierent parts of the 
iieaveii.s. They therefore concluded, from what they saw daily 
take place upon earth witli respect to bodies tiiat project a shade, 
that eclipses were occasioned by the moon's falling into the earth's 
shadow, and that shadow being circular, it was not long before 
tliey formed a jii.st notion of the earth's figure, and conceived 



it to kB globulurttv (pherical «Uo. With mspeet to edipseiof tbs 
aun, a far mare alaroungr ph9snomeiK)n> as they had previously 
observed the occultation of the fixed stars and planets by the moon's 
intwvening orb* tliey could scarcely avoid remarking, that those 
eclipses were caused by the interposition of the same body, espe- 
cially when they observed them only to happen when the sun 
and moon were in the same part of the heavens. Other phteno- 
mena by degrees unfolded themselves to the Chaldaic observers ; 
I ut the pruKipal object of their attention seems to have been the 
moon and its periods : Itow incessantly and assiduously they ob- 
served her vicissitudes, is evident from the very curious drcumstancc 
previously stated, that they possessed a lvmaR zodiac, consisting 
of twenty-eight mansions or houses, in which her orb was as suppo- 
sed by them to reside during the twenty-eight nights of her revolu- 
tion. It has been remarked that nothing of this kind appears in 
the Egyptian, and consequently the Grecian astronomy, and as 
the moon's progress through the heavens, from her proximity to 
the earth, and her rapid motion, was doubtless earliest observed, 
a fair deduction seems thence to follow, that they were a race of 
older astronomers. Of this their early proficiency in astronomical 
as well as other sciences, we have decided evidence in Abulfaragius. 
“ Fuerunt autem, ^ Chaldaeis sapientes, qui amplos progressus fece- 
runt in variis artium liberalium, scientiarum que mathematicarum 
et theologicarum, generibus ; summe autem cxcelluerunt in ob- 
servatione syderum veraque artanorum cceli indagatione, et insigni 
naturae stellarum earumque indiciorum peritia." * 

But although this species of zodiacal division of the heavens 
was unknown in Egypt and Greece, the exploring eye of mo- 
dern curiosity has traced it out in India, and China, a relic pro- 
bably of Chaldaic science carried with them to their respective 
settlements when they first emigrated. The Arabians, in times 

* Vide Abul&ragii Hist. Dynastiarum, p, 46. 
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comparatively recent, imitated this mode of dividing the heavens, 
and adopted it into their astronomical system. In the Arabic lan- 
guage they are denominated Manazil-al-Kamar, literally the 
mansions of the moon ; and in India, Nac Shattra, as literally signi- 
fying the same thing. Tlie Nac Shattra of India are in numbo: 
twenty-seven ; the mansions of the moon in the Chaldaic astro- 
nomy, according to Dr. Long, are twenty-eight, and this circum- 
stance I have, in the preface to the Indian Antiquities, brought 
as an argument to prove the prior antiquity of the lunar zodiac 
ascribed to the Indians ; for I naturally concluded, that as the 
number of the moon's mansions are less accurately ascertained 
in the Indian system of astronomy, it was in all probability first 
formed in that country, during the infancy of astronomy. On a 
more minute attention, however, to those authors who have 
treated of the astronomy of the Babylonians, I find that the 
Chaldean astronomers did not actually assign to the revolving 
orb of the moon twenty-eight mansions ; but if Geminus, in par- 
ticular, may be credited, only twenty-seven ; for that writer ob- 
serves, as cited by Petavius, i; Sc ctmxxTcvetrtt -nif Tifttfu* 

xeu oxr» *061 ScKx-ns ag cj/yigx ; the restitution of the moon is performed 
in twenty-seven days, and the one eighteenth part of a day : that is, 
87** i*' 20'.* I give tlie passage in the original, because this coin- 
cidence in sentiment between the Indian and Chaldean astrono- 
mers, is a circumstance singularly remarkable, and leads to impor- 
tant consequences in this discussion. The old Chinese astronomers, 
educated in the .same primitive school, seem to have retained a 
vestige of this lunar division of the sphere ; and have partitioned 
out the heavens into twenty-eight constellations, to which they 
have assigned names totally different from those of the Indian and 
Arabian lunar zodiacs ; names strictly appropriate to their own 
national prejudices, habit.s of thinking, the distinctions prevailing 
.imoiig them, and other local circumstances. The appellations by 

• Geminus apud Petara. Uranologion, p. 6j. 
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which they designated the twelve signs of their solar zodiac, are 
still more remarkable, and shall be noticed hereafter. 

We have demonstrable proof how early the Chaldeans began 
to cultivate astronomy, in the circumstance recorded by Porphyry 
from Aristotle, that when Alexander took Babylon, Calisthenes, 
on inquiry of the Chaldean priests of Belus, found that they had a 
series of astronomical observations,* extending back from a period 
of 1903 years, written, or rather engraved on tiles, or bricks ; 
probably the oldest, as it certainly was the most durable, way of 
writing in those times. This account is likely to be a very accu- 
rate one, for, as Long has well observed on the occasion, it carries 
us up very near to the period of the general dispersion of mankind .-j- 
Ifthe reader should be inclined to inquire of me how any accurate 
observations could be made without glasses, and of what nature 
they were ; my answer is, that they were, what they are here said 
to be, observations only ; such observations of the celestial phasno- 
mena as under a bright and serene sky, the eye unassisted by teles- 
copes was able to make, and these were afterwards noted down in the 
national registers provided for the purpose. They were probably 
made after the same manner in which the Chinese astronomers 
of the ancient academy, notwithstanding they have now the use 
of European instruments in the new grand observatory of Pekin, 
continue to make them. “ Five mathematicians," says Le Compte, 
“ spend every night in the tower, vigilantly observing w hat pa.sses 
over head ; one directs his eye towards the zenith ; a second to- 
wards the east ; a third towards the west quarters of the licaven ; 
the south falls under the notice of a fourth ; and the nortli of a 
fifth astronomer; so that nothing of what happen either in tlie 
meridian, or in the four corners of the world, can escape their di- 
ligent observation. They take notice of the winds, the rain, the 


• Porphyrins apiid Simplic. Com. 46. in lib. x. Aristot. dcCccio. p.i:3. 
t Long’s Astronomy, vol. II. p. 654. 
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air ; of unusual phaenomena, such as eclipses, the conjunction or 
opposition of planets, fiery meteors, and of whatever, during the 
night, is worthy of remark. Of all this they keep a strict account, 
which they carry every morning to the president of the mathematical 
department, in order to be registered in his office."* Of how 
great antiquity in China this institution is, may be deduced from 
a story related by Du Halde, from their celebrated book Xu-king, 
which mentions the exemplary punishment of the two .presidents 
of the astronomical department. Hi and Ho, for riot having accu- 
rately minuted down the phienomena of a great solar eclipse which 
took place in the reign of the emperor Chong-kang, who flou- 
rished, according to their records, above two thousand years before 
Christ. This eclipse is .said in the Xu-king to have happened at eight 
o’clock in the morning, on the first day of the new moon at the 
autumnal equinox, when the sun was in the constellation Fang, 
synonymous with Scorpio ; and these two astronomers being plun- 
ged in wine and debauchery, for their neglect were put to death.-l- 
Father Gaubil, by retrogressive calculation, found out that such an 
eclipse had actually happened on the eleventh day of October, in 
the sign, and at the hour stated in the Cliinese annals ; and if his 
calculation be accurate, it is a very singular proof of the veracity 
of those annals. The reader must form his own judgment on the 
whole relation ; for myself, I am not inclined violently to dispute 
any positions on this head that do not tend to subvert the Mosaic 
chronology, and I am decidedly for allowing the Eastern historian 
a privilege of which 1 am determined to avail myself, the ut- 
most latitude of the Septuagint chronology. It is not for a century 
or two, more or less, that we wage the contest with infidelity : but 
we cannot allow of thousands and millions being thrown into 
the scale. We arc ready to grant the sceptic the most extended 
limits he can reasonably demand, in respect to the time of our 


* Lc C<*mpte*s Memoirs of China, p. 70. 
f See Du Halde's General Hibt. of China, vol. III. p. 80, 81. 
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planet's duration ; but we can by no means admit the fanciFuI and 
impious hypothesis, that it has revolved either through myriads of 
ages, or from eternity. 

However remote in situation the country of China fnay be from 
Chaldea, the ancient inhabitantsoftho.se kingdoms will be proved 
in the pages of this history to be very nearly connected. The 
above allusion, therefore, to the latter, must not be considered as 
a digression from the subject. Educated in the same grand school 
of science, and deriving infinite advantages from living so near 
the time of the great patriarch, the fountain of post-diluvian know- 
ledge, they acquired information from the same source ; and, lo 
obtain it, probably used the same means. In these nocturnal 
observations, while they marked the gradual progress of the lunar 
orb through the blue expanse, they could not fail to note down 
the position of the several stars nearest which, during her short 
revolution, the moon every night took up her abode. The situation 
of Babylon being in the centre of an immense plain, that of Shinar, 
open on every quarter, and consequently affording them an un- 
bounded prospect of the heavens, they had a wider field for con- 
templation than any other nation, except the Egyptians ; who 
living still nearer to the equator, took into their comprehensive 
survey, tlie greatest i>art of thestarry host. The more conspicuou, 
of the stars which, in this extensive range, the exploring eye of 
the Chaldean astronomer tlnw noted, were formed into a catalogue, 
and denominated the lunar zodiac, or path of that luminary among 
the constellations. This was, doubtless, invented prior to tlie solar 
zodiac, because the first year of mortals was the period of the lunar 
revolution ; or rather, according to what we have reported from 
the astronomical books of India, the first year was a fortnight, 
being regulated by the bright and dark portions of the moon's orb ; 
a circumstance which, vs'e have observed, breaks down to a period 
comparatively small, the great mass of their exaggerated chronology . 
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But enough on this subject has already been said, and it only re- 
mains that we give the names of the lunar mansions in the Ara- 
bian astronomy, which Mr. Costard is of opinion they derived 
immediately from the Chaldeans ; since the Greeks, from whom the 
Arabians borrowed the other parts of their astronomy, seem to have 
been totally ignorant of this most ancient Oriental mode of parti- 
tioning out the viible heavens. They are in number twenty- 
eight, and are enumerated by Dr. Hyde, in his edition of the Fixed 
Stars of Ulug Beg, in the following order. 


NAMES, AND SIGNIFICATION, OF THE ARABIAN MANAZTL-AL-KAMAR, 
OR MANSIONS OF THE MOON. 

I. Al-sheratan ; they are the two bright stars in the head of 
Aries. 

3. Al-botein ; from betn, venter ; they are small stars in the 
belly of the Ram. 

3. Al-thuraiya ; from tberwa, multus, copiosus, abundans ; 
they are the Pleiades. 

4. Al-debaran ; properly the Hyades, but generally applied to 
the bright star in the head of Taurus, called in Arabic, Ain-al- 
THAUR, or the Bull's eye. 

5. Al-hekah ; the three stars in the head of Orion. 

6. Al-hen AH ; two stars between the feet of Gemini. 

7. Al-dira ; two briglit stars in the heads of the two Gemini. 

8. Al-nethra ; the Lion's mouth. 

9. Al-terpha ; the Lion's eyes. 

10. Al-g iebha ; the Lion's forehead, or, according to Alfragani, 
four bright stars in Leo, one of which is Cor-Leonis. 

II. Al-zubra ; two bright stars following the Lion's heart. 

13 . Al-serfha ; the Lion's tail. 
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13. Al'AVwa : the fire stars under Virgo. 

14. ' SiMAK-AL-AZAL ; the spike of Virgo. 

15. Al-oafhr : three stars in the feet of Virgo. 

16. Al'Zubana ; the Balance. 

17. Al-iclil : the northern crown. 

18. Al-kalb : the Scorpion's heart. 

19. Al-smaula ; two stars in the tail of Scorpio. 

so. Al'Naaim ; eight bright stars, four of which lie in the 
milky way, juid four of them out of it ; those in the milky way 
are called Al-warida, or camels going to water ; those out of 
it, Al'Sadira, or camels returning from water. 

sj. Al-belda ; “quod urbem, oppidumve denotat," says Dr. 
Hyde. According to some of the Arabian astronomers, it means 
six stars in Sagittarius, where is the sun’s place the shortest day 
of the whole year ; according to others, it is a portion of the hea- 
vens entirely destitute of stars, succeeding the Al-naaim. Why 
a vacant space should be called a town, or city, the learned com- 
mentator has not informed us ; I should rather think tlie name 
alluded to the extraordinaty number of six stars which crowd 
this lunar abode in Sagittarius. 

s£. Al-dadih ; four stars in Capricorn. 

sg. Sad-al-bula ; the sixth star in Ulug Beg's table of Aqua- 
rius : it is probably that marked i-, ly Bayer. 

24. Al-suud ; two stars in Aquarius ; marked by Bayer, 

25. Al-achbiya ; four other stars in Aquarius ; marked by 
Bayer, y, 1,, and e. 

26. Al-phergh al-mukaddem; two bright stars, of which the 
northern one is called the shoulder of Pegasus. They are mark- 
ed by Bayer, «, and / 3 , in his table of that constellation. 

27. Al-phergh al-muachher ; two bright stars at a distance 
from each other, following Al-phergh al-mukaddem. One is in the 
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head of Andromeda, and the other is Bayers y, in the extremity 
of the wing of Pegasus. 

s8. Al-risha ; funes, the cord ; that is, of the fishes. In Alfer- 
gani this lunar mansion is denominated Bain-a6-hut, venter 
piscis ; and is said to mean the stars of the northern Fish.* 

Such are the Lunar Mansions of Arabia, an account of which 
I have extracted from Ulug Beg, with Costard's remarks upon 
them, wliere more ample illustration was necessary, as Hyde in 
several instances gives us only the names, and not the situation of 
the stars on the sphere. I insert below the table of the longitudes 
and latitudes of these mansions, as they may be useful to those 
gentlemen who may be engaged in astronomical studies in India. 
'J'his table is the result of Mr. Costard's unwearied diligence to 
elucidateOriental astronomy ; who has been at the pains of reducing 
to a medium the longitude and latitude of those mansions which 
consist of several stars. He observes, that whatever opinion may be 
entertained relative to their antiquity, tlicy must, at all events, be 
older than the time of Mohammed, because the lunar stations, as 
well as the solar, arc alluded to in the Koran, in the following 
passage. *' 1‘osuit Dcus solein in splendorcm, ct lunam in lumen ; 
et disposuit eam in statione ut sciretis numerum annorum." 

• Vide Uliig Bcg'b Tabulae StcIIarum Fixarum, by Hyde, p. 8 . of the Editor^s Co.tibjcu- 
tdry ; and Cobtaid’s Chaldaic Abtronomy, p. 26, 
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TABLE OF LONGITUDES AND LATITUDES OF THE MANAZIL-AL- 
KAMAR OF THE ARABIAN ASTRONOMERS. 


No. 

Longitude. 

Latitude, j 

No. 

Longitude. 

Latitude. 

1 

o'. 

36 °. 

4,0' 

r- 

i 3 t' 

15 

6®. 

26 °. 

• 44 'i 

. 9 - 

30 

S 

1. 

09 . 

oa-t 

2 . 

12' 


7 - 

09 . 

55' 

s. 

3=1 

S 

t. 

82 . 

01 

3 - 

45' 

17 

7 - 

36 . 

16 ' 

5 - 

37 

4 

S. 

02. 

31 

5 - 

15' 

18 

8. 

02. 

16' 

4. 

30 

5 

2. 

16. 

31 

13- 

30' 

19 

8. 

16. 

13' 

13- 

43 T 

6 

S- 

01. 

3 ^ 

7 - 

12' 

20 

8. 

28. 

04' 

10. 

48 

7 

3 - 

14 - 

1.9 

8. 

12' 

21 

0. 

00. 

00' 

00. 

00 

8 

3 - 

29 . 

46 

1. 

00' 

22 

. 9 ' 

s6\ 

20' 

. 5 - 

46 

9 

4 - 

13 - 

16 

11. 

03' 

23 

10. 

o.-T- 

14' 

7 - 

37 

10 

4. 

22. 

13 

0. 

°.9 1 

24 

10. 

i6‘. 

11' 

/■ 

46 

n 

5- 

03 - 

04 

15- 

2/ i 

25 

11. 

00. 

10' 

8. 

24 

IS 

5- 

13 - 

4.9 

Q. 

00' 

26 

II. 

18. 

46' 

24- 

.55 

13 

5 - 

2.q- 

28 

4 - 

27'i 

27 

0. 

03- 

.W' 

18. 

52 

14 

1 

i6‘. 

10 

2. 

09 ' 

28 

0. 

'■‘3- 

1 , 3 ' 

25 - 

3 &’ 


Nearly all the most ancient festivals of India have reference to 
the age of the moon, and the influence of her orb in the difier- 
ent periods of her waxing and waning; a striking proof, among 
many others, that the Indians watched with equal diligence, the 
motions of that important planet. Their Nac Shattra are accu- 
rately exhibited by Sir William Jones, in the second volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, and are inserted below for the sake of 
comparison ; they are in number, as was before observed, only 
twenty-seven, and to each of them the Indian astronomers allow 
thirteen degrees, and twenty minutes. Two lunar mansions, and 
a quarter, are co-extensive with one solar asterism ; and nine of 
those mansions correspond with four of those asterisms. I have 
added, from Sonnerat, their conceptions in regard to the good 
or evil influences supposed to be shed by the diflerent Nac 
Shattras ; a drawing of which is given in the Asiatic Researches, 

O o a 
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together with the following account of them translated by Sir 
William from an ancient Snnscreet poem. From the great sim- 
plicity of the objects by which they are designated, the whole has 
the appearance of being perfectly original, and most of the ob- 
jects themselves have an immediate relation to India. 

1. A horse's head. 12. Another bed- ei. The tooth of a 

s. Tdniar bbaga. stead. wanton elephant, 

g. A razor. 13. A hand. near which is the 

4. A wheeled car- 14. A pearl. kernel of the srin- 

riage. 15. A piece of coral. gdtaeamit. 

g. The head of an 16. A festoon of 22. The three foot- 

antelope. leaves. steps of Veeshnu. 

6. A gem. J 7. An oblation to 23. A tabor. 

7. A house. the gods. 24. A circular jewel. 

8. An arrow. 18. A rich ear-ring. a.*;. A two-faced i- 

9. A wheel. ig. The tail of a mage. 

10. Another house, fierce lion. 26. Another couch. 

It. A bedstead. 20. A couch. 27. A smaller sort of 

tabor. 

Many of these designations will be thought whimsical enough ; 
while others must be owned to be strictly appropriate, I shall point 
out a few more particularly so. The Aswni, or horse's head, is the 
Equveeus, of our sphere ; and though not much noticed in mo- 
dern astronomy, makes one of the forty-eight old constellations, 
and was considered by the ancients as a very important one. The 
figure pourtrayed is that of the head, and part of the neck of a 
horse, and is placed just before the head of the Pegasus. Affixed, 
as it were, to that head, it exhibits the appearance of another 
horse, uiging forward by the side of him, and just getting the 
start of Pegasus, by the head and neck. Truth compels me, 
though delicacy might forbid me, to inform the reader that the 
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second lunar mansion, of which only the Sanscreet^appellative is, 
for decency's sake, inserted in the preceding list, is designated by 
the pudendum muliehre, a circumstance which, however it may 
shock the feelings of an European, is to be explained by the 
general immersion of the ancient Indians in physical researches, 
and in a species of devotion already extensively explained in the 
Indian Antiquities. The pious Jesuits, in the Lettres Ediiiantes, 
less immersed than the Indians in physical speculations, have lu- 
dicrously converted this asterism into an elephant ; and as Cos- 
tard, and other European astronomers, have been deceived by 
their accounts, it is absolutely necessary to be thus particular, as 
well as to point out the passage in which this and other misrepre- 
sentations occur.* The fourth lunar mansion, or wheeled car- 

* The passage alluded to is to be found in the long and curious letter of M. De la 
Lande, from Pondicherry, in the tenth volume of the LiTTaai Eoipiaktbs bt Co- 
KtEOaes; “They know,” says this author, " the twelve signs of the zodiac, and call them 
in their language by the same names as we do ; but it may be proper to take notice of the 
manner in which they divide the zodiac and its signs. They distribute that part of the 
heavens which answers to the zodiac into twenty-seven constellations. Each of these con- 
stellations consists of a certain number of stars, called in the same manner as with us, either 
after the name of an animal, or some inanimate object. They compose these constellations 
of parts of our signs, and of some other stars situated near them. Their first constellation 
begins at the Ram (including one or two of its stars, with some others near them) , and they 
call it Achnuini (Aswini), signifying, in their language, horse ; they imagining that this 
constellation forms the shape of that animal. The second begins upwards, towards the 
sign of the Bull, and is called Barani (Bhaga), they iancyini^t to be shaped like an eltpbanl, 
and so of the rest. 

“ Every sign comprehends two of these constellations, and the fourth of another ; which 
forms exactly twenty-seven constellations, in the whole extent of the zodiac, or twelve signs. 
They subdivide each of the said constellations into four equal parts, each of which is distin- 
guished by a word of one syllable ; so that the whole constellation is called by a whimsical 
word of four syllables, of no signification, and only expressing the four equal parts. 

•• They also divide each sign into nine quarters of a constellation, which are so many of 
their degrees, and equal to three degrees twenty minutes of ours. 

*' In fine, according to these principles, they divide the whole zodiac into an hundred 
and eight of their degrees ; to that, to ptnnt out the place where the sun is, they first name 
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riage, may be the car, ditiwn by antelopes, in which Chandra or 
the moon rides ; the fifth, is the head of the animal who draws 
that car ; the sixth is a gem, and a brilliant star, in poetical lan- 
guage is a striding gem ; the seventh, is a house, very appli- 
cable to a lunar mansioit ; the eighth, is an arrow, the ray of 
Chandra ; the ninth, is a wheel, an object connected with the 
idea of ' a carriage in motion ; the tenth, another house or man- 
sion ; the eleventh, a bedstead, the place of repose in that man- 
sion ; the twelfth, another bedstead, or place of repose. Among 
the rest more deserving of notice, are the sixteenth, or festoon 
of leaves, the sacred garlaiid that crowns the statues of Indian 
gods ; the seventeenth, is probably Noah’s oblation, the oblation 
that smokes on the altar of the ancient sphere ; the twentieth a 
couch, the place of transient rest ; the twenty-second, the three 
steps of V'eeshnu in the fifth or dwarf avatar ; the twenty-third, 
a tabor, a sacred utensil used in the festivals of Chandra : the 
twenty-fifth, a two-faced image, or Janus, probably allusive to 
the great patriarch, who saw the destruction of one world, and the 
renovation of another ; the tw'enty-sixth, another couch, or short 
resting place ; the twenty-seventh, another tabor, or sacred mu- 
sical instrument, to which the Bayedcres, or dancing girls of the 
pagoda beat time with the motions of their airy feet. I shall con- 
clude this short retrospect upon the objects , by which the lunar 
mansions are designated, with observing, that the two bedsteads, 
and two couches above enumerated may assist in explaining the 
HADRTxr.iMAN, or private chambers of the south, mentioned in Job ; 
which doubtless alluded to the secret retreats, or resting-places of 
the moon ; performing her nightly journey, or, as our Scriptures 
sublimely express it, walking in brightness through the firmament. 

the sign, afterwards the ronstellation ; and lastly, the degree or part of the constellation to 
which the sun corresponds. If it be the first part, they use the lint syllable ; if the second 
part, the second syllable ; and so in regard to all the rest.” 
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The Indians seem to havoiibeen, at some time or another, so ab- 
sorbed in the lunar astronomy that they have multiplied tables’ 
of these mansions, for another series of them is subjoined by the 
President, and I do not think' myself at liberty to omit it. 


1, A horse's he^d. 

8. T6ni, or bbaga. 

3. A flame. 

4. A waggon. 

5. A cat's paw^ 

6. One bright star. 

7. ‘A bow. 

8. A child's pencil. 

9. A dog's tail. 

10. A straight tail. 


11'. Two stars S. to 
N. 

12. Two, N. to S. 

13. A hand. 

14. A pearl. 

15. Red saffron. 

16. A festoon. 

17. A snake. 

18. A boar’s head. 

19. A conch. 


20. A winnowing 
fan. 

81. Another. 

22. An arrow. 

83. A tabor. 

2.^. A circle of stars. 
25 A staff for burdens. 

26. The beam of a 
balance. 

27. A fish. 


Upon this table there is no necessity for any e.\tended comment. 
We ought, however, particularly to notice among these asterisms, 
the sacTcdflame, first venerated in Chaldea ; the wain, or waggon, 
their first constellation ; the bow of Sagittarius ; the cynosura, 
canis cauda, or d,g's tail, of the Phcenicians ; red saffron, used in 
the Indian pooja, or worhip ; a boar’s head alluding to Veeshnu, in 
his second incarnation, when on a boar’s tusk, he brought up the 
earth, sunk into the abyss duning the general deluge ; a snake, or 
serpent, the anitnal So universally venerated in the Asiatic world, 
both as an emblem of the sun, and of revirescent vigour ; the conch, 
or shell blown during the public worship in India ; two winnow- 
ing fans, marking their early progress in the science of husbandry ; 
the pilgrim, or Brahmin staff ; and the Libra, and Pisces of the 
solar zodiac. 
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tABLE OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN NAC SHATTEA, OR LUNAR MAN- 
SIONS OF INDIA. ‘ 
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Among whonl this septenary division was very ancient ; whether 
these had borrowed it from the Jews, or that the latter took it from 
the Egyptians ; a circumstance we are to understand only with 
regard to the number of days, the Hebrews not calling the days of 
the week after the names of the planets. Though these names 
vaiy in India, according to the different languages, the name Buda, 
which was famous among the ancients, as we shall soon shew, is 
universally considered as the place of Mercury, and denotes 
Wednesday among the Malabarians, the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
and the Siamese. The Brahmins, besides the signs of the zodiac, 
count twenty-seven constellations, which they chiefly use (as well 
as the planets) for foretelling futurity ; and for insinuating them- 
selves, in quality of astrologers, into the courts of the Indian kings, 
who are very fond of these idle predictions, as well as of auguries, 
palmistry, and various other chimeras, which even some European 
nations, notwithstanding the light of the Gospel, have not yet 
quite laid aside.* 

F OK the assistance of those who may be inclined to re-examine 
the twenty-seven preceding constellations, with a chart before 
them, there is subjoined a table of the degrees to which the Nac 
Sliattras extend respectively, from the first star in the asterism 
of Aries, which we now see near the beginning of the sign Taurus, 
as it was placed in the ancient sphere. 

* See M. La Croze, Hist, du Christianisme dcs Indes, p. 48J. 
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TABLE OF THE LOKOITUDE AND LATITUDE OF THE NAO SBATTEA 
OF THE INDIAN ASTRONOMERS. 
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40 
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0 
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240 

0 

37. 

360 
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The asterisms of the first column are in the signs of Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo ; those of the second, in Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius ; and those of the third, in Capricornus, Aqua- 
rius/ Pisces, Aries * 

That this retrospect on the lunar astronomy of Asia may be 
complete, I shall also present the reader with the lunar zodiac of 
China, and a table of longitudes and latitudes, according to the 
Chinese astronomers, extracted from Martinius, one of the most 
authentic writers we have on the history and antiquities of that 
country. These arc all the zodiacal divisions of the kind known 
to us ; and however in some points they may vary, according to 
the correctness or the inaccuracy of different astronomical calcula- 
tions in different countries, tliere is one great outline of character 
that runs through them all, proving that they originallyflowed from 
the same source, and were promulged in the same primitive school. 
The invention of the Chineselunarzodiac is attributed to the emperor 
Yu, son of XuN or Shun, who flourished, according to this author. 


See Asiatio Researches, vol. II. p. 314. 



about tbfe middle of die third great sexagenaty eycle, and in the 
twenty-third centuiy befwe Christ. Xuk invented a great sphette 
of gold, set with jewels, exhibitii^ the earth and revolving planets, 
as far as their revolutions were at that time known ;• and ascer- 
tained they must have been, even at that remote period, with some 
precision ; for the sexagenary cycle itself, at least that of India, 
is formed from the multiple of five revolutions of Jupiter, which, 
allowiftg twelve years to that revolution, amount to sixty. On 
this sphere the planets were represented by jewels that best cor- 
responded to them ; and, in this instance, Dr. Long, a better as- 
tronomer than a mythologist, in a very remarkable manner, con- 
firms all that I have said relative to the colours of the planets, 
and the astrological speculations of the ancients, when he ob- 
serves, that by corresponding jewels they probably meant to de- 
note “their colours, and supposed virtues."* Animated by the noble 
example of his father, the imperial Yu, and scientific men under 
his protection, proceeded to the formation of a zodiac somewhat 
singular in its design, and novel in its object. 

The Chinese lunar constellations are in number twenty-eightj 
and the astronomers of that country have this particularity in their 
system, that they assign four of these constellations to each of the 
seven planets, so that the year alw'ays begins with the same planet : 
they also include in them all the stars which are in the heavens, 
as well those that lie within our solar zodiac, as those that lie be- 
yond it. Du Halde has enumerated the Chinese names of these con- 
stellations, from whose book they are copied into Dr. Long ;-f but, 
as Martinius has exhibited a complete table of these asterisms, to- 
gether with their longitudes and latitudes, I prefer presenting the 
reader with the whole table, rather than a mutilation of the Chi- 
nese system of primitive astronomy. A few introductory lines 


See Long’s .Astronomy, vol. II. p. C62. 

P p a 


f Du Halde, vol. III. p. 96. 
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from Martinius will illustrate the subject under consideration : 
“ Constellationes autcm Sinae numerant viginti octo ; quas nostris 
lunae inansionibus pari numero definitis olim respondisse arbitror. 
Nam singulae quosdam in caelo gradus occupant, insequaliter ta- 
men, itaque, ut simul totum circulum compleant gradus trecenti 
et sexaginta ; licet a Sinis totus circulus dividatur in gradus tre- 
centos et sexaginta quinque, minuta viginti quinque, ad motum 
nimirum solis annuum- Has viginti octo constellationes nostro 
modo ad calculum vocatas, ad annum millesimum, sexcentesimum, 
vigesimum octavum hie ponere visum est. Pro reliquis annis 
illarum longitudo facile per motum stellarum hxarum eruetur. 
Terras vero illis subjectas non adscribo, quod in Atlante extremae 
Asiae satis id superque praestiterim.” * 

* Martini Martini!, p> 5i> 
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TABLE OF THF. TWENTY-EIGHT LUNAR ASTERISMS OF THE CHINESE 
ASTRONOMERS, WITH THE LONGITUDES AND LATITUDES. 
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Of the whole of the words forming the preceding list of as- 
terisms we have no exact translation, but they are, for the most 
part, original and strictly local, being the names of distinguished 
rivers, mountains, provinces, and towns of China, articles of do- 
mestic furniture, and implements of agriculture, in which circum- 
stance they partly agree with those of India. What is exceed- 
ingly remarkable in regard to the Chinese constellations is, that the 
forms of them are not regulated by the corresponding name of 
the designating object, like those of Greece, as in the instance of 
the Ram, the Lion, the Bull, See. but the stars themselves are de- 
noted by small circles, and are connected together by short straight 
lines, running from one to the other, of which Dr. Long had 
ocular evidence, in a Chinese astronomical book shewn him by the 
old Earl of Pembroke ; and of which mode of designating them, he 
has exhibited a specimen in the figure of the Great Bear, repre- 
sented after the Chinese manner. 

Having now traced this ancient custom of partitioning out the 
heavens into lunar mansions to the eastern extremities of Asia, 
let us return to the primaival country wdience our excursion com- 
menced, and once more explore the arcaila of the observatory of 
Belus. 

One of the strongest proofs of the early proficiency of the 
Chaldeans in astronomical science, is exhibited in the famous pe- 
riod invented by that people, and called the Saros, or cycle of 
i8 years, containing 2*3 complete lunations; a period afterwards 
improved by Mrto, tlm Grecian astronomer, and falsely asserted 
to have been of his original invention. In fact, however, the 
Metonic cycle has been proved by M. Bailli* to have been im- 
mcmorially known to the Brahmin astronomers, doubtless from 
their connection with those of Chaldea, and to have formed the 
basis of many extensive calculations, enumerated in the Siamese 

* See M. Bailli’i Astroiwmie Indieiine, p. 5. 
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tables that were brought into EUirope by M. la Loubere in 1687. 
They had likewise in their system of astronomy another great 
period of 60 years, which they called Sossos, and which I believe 
to be the same with the sexagenary cycle of India and China : 
and they had the still greater lunisolar period of 600 years, by 
Berosus called Neros. This is the Magnus Annus of Josephus, 
mentioned before ; and this period also is well known to the 
Brahmins. On this wonderful coincidence of the Chaldean and 
Indian astronomy, which demonstrates the system to have origi- 
nated from one source, M. Sonnerat has offered some very judicious 
remarks, which I shall present the reader with in his own words, 
as well as the interesting calculations, illustrative of the periods 
of the four yugs, formed in consequence of it. 

He had previou.sly observed, that the Brahmins have fixed the 
precession of the equinoxes, or annual motion of the fixed stars 
from west to east, to be after the rate of 54 seconds in a year. 
This reckoning, however, is erroneous ; the supposed motion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Playfair, being too quick by somewhat less than 4 in 
a year.* Upon calculations regulated by this mode of computation 
they formed their cycle of 60 years; and hence their Annus Mag- 
nus, or the period in which the fixed stars complete an entire revo- 
lution, came to consist of 24,000 years, which has been before ob- 
served to be a mistake ; since that revolution, by the precession 
of the equinoctial points, after the rate of a degree in 72 years, 
is not performed in a le.ss jxjriod than 25,920 years. There can- 
not be a greater proof of a former rermirk of Sir William Jones, 
that iti all Indian calculations cyphers are added at pleasure 
to swell the sum of their chronology, for the Chaldean Neros 
of 600 years, seems only to be the multiple of the Sossos, or 
cycle of 60 years ; and the 49320,000, the amount of the four 


See Mr. PUyfiir on the Brihmin Astronomy. Ediitb. Transact, vol. II. j). 141 . 
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vugs, nothing more than the multiple of 43«,ooo, the years of 
the duration of the Cali, or present vug. 

“ In effect," says M. Sonnerat, “ the period of sixty years and 
that of six hundred have the same relation as the numbers 432,000 
and 4,320,000, of wliich the Brahmins make use in their astronomi- 
cal calculations. Tliese periods contain a determined number of 
time ; the anomalistic period of two hundred and forty-eight days, 
which the Brahmins make use of for the motion of the moon and 
its apogee, supposed to part at the same time, from the same point, 
and to move in the same way, to meet at the end of two hundred 
and forty-eight days, at the same hour, and at the same point 
from whence they set out. 

“ The fixed stars advancing 54 minutes in Go years, their pro- 
gress will be in 3.600 years of .54 degrees. - 3,600 years. 

“ This period is called Saros by Berosus ; therefore the fixed 
stars, in 24,000 years, make their entire revolution, or 360 de- 
grees, _ _ _ - 24,000 years. 

Nine of these revolutions make - siG, 000 years. 

“ But it is to be observed, that the period of Go years, and that 
of 600 years, reduced into days of 360 in the year, produce the 
numbers 21,600. and 216,000; of which the last expresses the 
years here marked 

“ This sum, multiplied by 2, furnishes the duration of the 4th 
or Cali yug _ _ _ 432,000 years. 

“ Berosus also speaks of the astronomical observations made by 
the ancient Chaldeans, during the same number of years, viz. 
432,000 ; but Mr. Le Gentil proves extremely well, that the an- 
cients supposed, in their calculations, that the year had three hun- 
dred and sixty days, and divided into a thousand equal parts ; 
therefore the 432,000 years of the Chaldeans, were no more than 
432 ; and the 720,000, which some authors mention, only 720, as 
we may read it in Pliny. 
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*' The fourth age, multiped by «, gives for d\e 3d. * 864,000 

multiped by 3; gives for the sd, 1,296,000 
* multiplied by 4, gives for the 1st, 1,728,000 

Therefore these ages contain, the ist^ 4 periods 

the ad, 3 ditto 
the 3d, a ditto 
the 4th, 1 ditto 

These ten periods make > _ , 4,320,000 

“ We must here remark, that the figures 4, 3, and a, which ex- 
press the relation of the three first ages, being written thus, 4, 3, a, 
make 43a ; which corresponds with the four hundred and thirty- 
two years of the astronomical observations of the Chaldeans : and 
supposing each of these years divided into a thousand parte, we 
shall find 439,000, a number equal to the Cali Yug. 

" However prodigious these numbers are, and more so those of 
the lives of Brahma and Veeshnu, we should never forget that 
they take their rise from the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four 
seconds, more or less times repeated ; these monstrous numbers 
will then cease to appear absurd." 

In a manuscript account in my possession, of the four yuos by 
the late Mr. Reuben Burrow, this parallel between the Chaldean 
and Indian astronomy is pumued with still greater ingenuity. 
As every thing written by so celebrated a proficient in the science, 
whose death is an irreparable loss to the astronomical world, is of 
value ; and as this essay has never been yet published, the rdader 
will consider himself obliged to me for printing it ; which however 
I cannot dd without entering my protest against any thing that 
may tend towards a reflection on the Mosaic records. 


►of 438,000 
J 
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CONCERNmo THE ORIGIN OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS OF THE 
BRAHMINS, CALLED THE YUOS. 

“ The most probable mode of discovering the reasons that in- 
duced the Brahmins to pitch upon the number 433,000 for the ex- 
tent of their period called the Cali yug, is to examine the number 
itself, and to compare it with some of the most obvious astronomical 
periods. Now we are well assured that they allow fifty-four se- 
conds of a degree for the annual precession of the equinoxes, and 
by calculating according to this proportion what time it would take 
for the equinox to make a complete revolution, we shall find it to 
be 84,000 years ; and if we divide 433,000 by this sum, we have 
18 for the quotient. The business is, therefore, to find what this 
number means, and why the Brahmins multiply the time of one 
revolution by 18. 

Before we proceed to the examination it is worth observing, 
that the number 34,000 had several remarkable numbers for its 
division, and in particular the famous period of 600 years, men- 
tioned by Josephus. But it seems to have been rather the effect 
of chance than of any contrivance of the Brahmins, that those 
periods happen to be contained therein, for the obvious origin of 
the number itself is evidently and solely the revolution of the 
moveable equinox. 

The other conclusions respecting the included periods, are 
merely accidental, and seem to have been discovered afterwards. 
Butler, in his Hudibras, tells us : 

** The Egyptians say, the sun lias twice 
Shitted his setting and his rise ; 

Twice he has risen in the west. 

As many times set in the east.” 

And Herodotus, from whom he derived his information, says, 
that 341 kings had reigned in Egypt during the sun’s periodical 
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variation. Now it ia very probable, that the period alluded to by 
the priests of Heliopolis, was no other than the Indian revolution 
of the equinoxes : for a single revolution would be entirdy suffi- 
cient to explain the phenomenon which Butler mentions, when 
taken in the only sense it is capable of ; and if we allow years 
for one generation, according to the estimation of Moses, instead 
of only 53, the assump^n of Herodotus, we shall find that it nearly 
takes up the period of 94,000 years, fpr 541 multiplied by 70, pro- 
duces 95,870. 

“ To determine the reason for multiplying 94,000 by i8 we 
must advert to the meaning of the word yug, which, I am in- 
formed, means conjunction, or coincidence. The conjunction of 
the two equinoxes appears exactly consonant to this idea hitherto, 
and therefore it is evident, that some other conjunction must be 
applied to make up the number 459,000. Now Dr. Halley's 
Plinian period offers itself at first sight ; but taking it as 18, in the 
nearest whole number, we find, by applying the method of con- 
tinued fractions, that the conjunction would not be made in 
459,000 years, but in a much less period. 

“ It therefore is certain that the contrivers of this cycle did not 
content themselves with the vain approximation of the first whole 
number they met with, but considered the matter in a much more 
extensive view ; and as the utility ofbeing.able to predict in what 
period the pernument and variable equinoxes would be coincident 
with the moon's node, was too evident to be overlooked by men 
who had discovered such sagacity in finding the precession ; so 
there is little doubt but they would shew equal care in examining 
the time of the node's revolution, both with reflect to the fixed 
stars, and to the real equinox. 'The difficulty was, therefore, re- 
duced to the determination of two numbers sufficiently exact, and 
in the simplest proportion ; so that the one multiplied by 94,000 
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should he equal to the other multiplied by the time of the revolu- 
tion of the moon's node. 

" What numbers they actually did make use of, it is perhaps 
impossible to determine at this distance of time, not only because 
their theory as well as observations might be defective, but because 
astronomers have lately had some reason to suspect an accelera- 
tion in the moon's motion, the law of which is not yet well deter- 
mined. However by employing the mdliem period of 1869599 
years, which the node takes in revolving to the same fixed stars, 
the coincidence is found to be nearly 94,000 x 19 years, and by 
applying the node's revolution to the actual equinox in a similar 
manner, the period is nearly 94,000 into 17. Now the product of 
94,000 by 18, is not only a medium between these, but there are 
also other reasons to conclude, that the result of the revolutions 
employed by the Brahmins must necessarily fall between these 
limits, and therefore the reason of employing this period is 
evident. 

" It appears, therefore, that the intention of the Brahmins in 
assigning as the length of the Cali yug 432,000 years, was to make 
the fixed equinox, the apparent or moveable equinox, and the 
moon's node, to coincide together; and it also follows that, allow- 
ing the truth of their supposition respecting the moon's node, pre- 
cession, &c. no less time would be sufficient to complete such con- 
junction than that number. N. B By fixed equinox, I mean that 
point in the heavens from which the Brahmins reckon their lon- 
gitude. 

“ Hence also it follows, that the reason for making the second, 
third, and fourth ages, or yugs, twice, thrice, and four times this 
number was, because there could be no conjunction of this kind but 
either in the time expressed by the number itself, or its multiples ; 
but the products of 439,000 by *, by 3, and by 4, are the least 
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multipl«s that can be taken ; therefore would certainly be 
assumed for this reason, both on account of their simplicity, and 
their containing inclusively all the other conjunctions. 

“ H»oe the iron, brass, dlvmr, and goldai ages are as i, a. 3, 
and 4, and the ages themselves as follow : 


The iron age being 

438O00 

The brazen age 

864000 

The silver age 

1396000 

The golden age 

1738000 


4320000 


“ As these different yugs are in the ratib of 1, s, 3, 4, to the 
descents of Veeshnu, called the avatars, they are aUo in the same 
proportion. These avatars are a sort of Indian incarnation of the 
divinity, that come at equal intervals to reform the world ;• for 
instance, four avatars descended in the first yug of 1728000 years; 
three descended in the next yug of 1396000 years ; two descended 
in the period of 864000 years ; and one is yet to descend. It d jes 
not appear from this account, tliat the motive for this division ori- 
ginated in religion ; for if it had, the descents would have been in 
proportion to the folly and ignorance of mankind, but, instead of 
that, they are performed in equal times, and the whole sum of 
the yugs contains 1 o avatars. This also will serve to clear up a pas- 
sage in Syncellus, quoted from Berosus, where he says, the Saros 
of the Chaldeans was 3600 years, the Neros 600, and the Sossos 
60; and that tfa^pum of iso Sari constituted 433090 years, which 
made the reign of 10 kings. Now I have very little doubt but 
there has been a cypher left out in the quantity of the Saros, for 
if we supply it in the product, we shall have exactly a complete 
revolution of the yugs ; during which time there are ten descents 
of VeeshntI, or ten avatars, which agree exactly with Berosus. 

* • The history of these Awtars wiS toon connience. 
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Thb is certunly the true explanation of the passage, for even if 
we were to take 433,000 days instead of years, it would be far too 
much for any king to reign, or even to live, and there is nothing 
more probable than that a cypher should be wanting, especially 
when cyphers are only written with a single dot in the Eastern 
languages, and consequently in the same manner by Berosus. 
Berosus himself was a Chaldean, and the Chaldean magi were im- 
memorially connected with the Indian astronomers, and there is 
little doubt of these countries having been the fruitful source of 
almost every science in every country ; even the account that 
Moses gives of the creation of the world seems to be intermixed 
with the learning of the Egyptians ; or that of the Brahmins from 
whom the Egyptians had it ; for in the age preceding the Cali 
yug the Brahmins make the age of man to be a thousand years, 
and their height seven cubits ; and Moses has his Methusalem, 
and giants on earth in those days. When tlie Cali yug comes 
in, the Brahmins have reduced man's age to iso years, and his 
height to three cubits, and sin overpowers religion in the propor- 
tion of three to one. Moses also reduces their ages nearly in the 
same ratio, and makes them even worse than the Brahmins do. 
But there is a passage in the 90th psalm (which was made by 
Moses) which seems evidently suggested by the Brahmin periods. 
“ A thousand years in thy sight are but as one day." Now it is a 
fact, that a thousand revolutions of the yug are called a day of 
Brahma ; it is also remarkable, that 36000 days of Brahma make 
up Brahma's life; 3600, the of this numbe||(yla*what Berosus 
calls the Chaldean Saras ; and though this does not explain what 
that Saros is, yet it may possibly give some light towards it here- 
after ; it would also be worth examining, whether that part of a 
verse in the psalm just quoted be a right translation ; possibly 
what is translated years may signify revolutions in general, and if 
so, it will add weiglit to the aforesaid conjecture, ' 
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*' Hence the origin of the Indian yugs (the first at least) is 
traced not to mythology, but to astronomiral considerations ; and 
it alto appears probable, that the Brahmins were either acquainted 
with the doctrine of continued fractions, or something equivalent^ 
by their making use of such periods as do not appear to be easily 
deducible by any other method. 

“ As the ten avatars are not ten different gods, but only ten dif- 
ferent descents of the godhead, under different forms, perhaps the 
tenth part of 36000, or 3600. the Saros, may be reconciled to the 
expression of Berosus on this .supposition. The above is the re- 
sult of a first view of the Hindoo system ; when more materials 
may be ascertained, they will of course be productive of farther 
light."* 

For thus returning to Chaldea as to the central region where 
astronomy had its birth, we are not less warranted by the au- 
thority of profane than sacred writings. To the arguments al- 
ready enumerated from the latter may be added, the remarkable 
and express testimony of Cicero : ” Principio Assyrii, propter 
planitiem magnitudinemque regionum quos incolebant, cum cue- 
lum ex omni parte patens et apertum intuerentur, trajectiones 
motusque stellarum observarunt."-)- Indeed, so favourable to as- 
tronomical researches was the uninterrupted view from this vast 
and wide j^in of Shinar, called by the Arabians Sin-jar at this 
day, that we are informed, the great Caliph Almamoon, the se- 
venth of the line of the Abassides, caused observatbns of the celes- 
tial bodies to be made on this very plain, which served all the astro- 
nomers of Europe for several ages. The same conduct was adopted 
by Gelaledin Malek Shah, the third sultan of the Seljukian dynasty, 
nearly three hundred years after. Thus early in the Mohamme- 
dan sera did astronomy, enraptured, revisit the spot whence it 
darted its first ray to enlighten mankind. 

* Minuscript, p. 9. t Cicero de Divinatione, lib, 1. p. 3.. • 
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Th» solar Eodiacs of Asia now demand our attention, and the 
consideration oS them, especially that of India, will open to us an 
important and interesting scene. The order-in which the signs of 
the solar zodiac succeed each other, corresponding with the re- 
gular’ returns of the seasons, as they take place in a happy and 
temperate clime, proves that we must look for the origin of its 
fabrication to some re^on of the earth as far removed from the 
ardours of a tropic sun, like that which scorches the burnt soil of 
Egypt, as from the rigours of that eternal frost which binds up in 
its icy embrace the barren deserts of Siberia. 

In our inquiry into the first fmmatton of the zodiac, two things 
demand particular consideration ; the period in which it vras in- 
vented, and the manner after which it was fabricated. It is a cir- 
cumstance exceedin^y probable, but by no possible means to be 
proved, that the ante-diluvians had formed a zodiac for the general 
mensuration of time, for the purposes of civil life and agriculture, 
and the periodical celebration of religious solemnities. It can 
scarcely be imagined, that society could exist in order and har- 
mony without this improvement. The account which Moses 
gives of the time employed in the creation, added to his calcula- 
tion of the lives of the antc-diluvian patriarchs, demonstrate that 
mankind were very early acquainted as well with the greater as the 
subordinate divisions of lime. The immemorial custtin of com- 
puting by weeks, or periods of seven days, was undoubtedly de- 
rived from an ancient tradition of the time employed in creat- 
ing the world. It is remarkable, that the period assigned by 
the Hebrew historian for the duration of the deluge amounts 
precisely to a year, and that year was the ancient lunisolar year, 
consisting of twelve months of thirty days each. Whiston.is so 
far from doubting the perfect acquaintance of the ante-diluvians 
with tlvs famous lunisolar period, that on the implicit adherence 
to it of their early post-diluvian progeny, in consequence of their 
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veneratfon for die maxims of their ancesfion, he charges all the 
errors of their astronomical calculations, and founds upon it no 
mean argument for the support of his fanciful hypothesis, that our 
planet received a shock during the approach of the comet, which, 
according to that hypothesis, was the secondary means of inun-^ 
dating the globe. Always learned and ingenious, however fan- 
ciful in his positions, I shall not fear offending by the exhibition 
of his reasoning on this curious subject : 

“ The true length of the solar year," he observes, “ was so long 
unknown after the deluge, that there must have happened some 
mighty change and lengthening thereof at the deluge, or else no 
rational account can be assigned of so gross and so lasting an ig- 
norance. It is not to be questioned but the ante-diluvian patri- 
archs were perfectly acquainted with the ante-diluvian year; every 
one of those mentioned in Scripture having seen so many summers 
and winters, or natural solar years, that himself was able to ascer- 
tain their length, and correct any mistake about them. It is also 
not to be doubted, but the post-diluvians would have retained the 
same year, and determined it by the same number of days as their 
forefathers, had they found it to agree with the course of the sun 
and moon as exactly after the deluge as it had done before. But 
it is evident, from the most ancient authors, that it was many 
hundred years after the deluge before the most learned nations 
rectified their year to the sun's true course, or arrived at more 
than 360 days in their calculations. This number accordingly 
was the measure of the degrees of the zodiac, or ecliptic circle, 
and thence of all other circles among the astronomers, and the 
measure and standard of a year for many ages ; till astronomical 
observations forced men to correct the same. 

Now all this, on the present hypothesis, is easy and natural ; 
that when the ante-diluvian year was just 360 days long, and after 
the deluge was kisensibly become above 365 days, without the 
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least knowledge or suspicion of any change therein ; it is, I say, 
very ea^ and natural in this case to suppose, that upon their ob- 
serving, in length of time, the seasons to be protracted, and re- 
turn still later every year than in that preceding ; (as on the retain- 
ing the ante-diluvian year must needs happen)' and consequently 
their ancient standard of gSo days, to be too short for the sun’s 
revolution ; that they siiould lengthen their accounts to 365, and 
at last to 365^ days in the whole year. And indeed this most an- 
cient adjustment of the year and months, with the degrees of a 
circle, and of each sign in the ecliptic, was found so easy, ready, and 
useful on all accounts, that even when the odd five days were added 
afterward, they were not inserted into the months, nor perhaps 
esteemed part of the year, but looked upon as 'Hfispui 'is.’ruyofttvcu, 
adventitious or odd days, or days superadded to the old and estab^ 
lished year of the world ; as being of d quite different denomina- 
tion and character from all the rest. However, it is very agree- 
able to reason and ancient history, that on the observation of the 
protraction of the seasons, and on the improvement of astronomy, 
the year should be increased from 360 to 365 days ; and afterward 
(the observations of the more learned astronomers enforcing it), 
from 365 to 3^jy, or the Julian year, which with us is retained to 
this very day. All thi.s is, I think, easy and natural in the present 
case, upon that hypothesis which is here defended ; but without it 
it is very strange and unaccountable. It is, I say, very strange 
and unaccountable cither that the ante-diluvian patriarchs should 
not know the length of their own year; or that none of their 
posterity, but such as were guided in it by divine revelation, 
should retain the same afterwards ; but be forced to make use of 
one that was so far from corresponding to those seasons, and that 
revolution of the sun with which a year was on purpose designed 
to be commensurate."* 

• Whiston's Theory of the Earth, p. ati. oct. ed. 17a*. 
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What has been above submitted to the reader relative to ante> 
diluvian astronomy, is at best conjecture. Our more immediate 
business is to explore, and to detail the first known efibrts of the 
post-diluvian race to form a zodiac. It was impossible for those 
diligent observers who so incessantly marked the nocturnal pro- 
gress of the moon, and so exactly counted her lunations, not to 
attend occasionally to the revolutions of the \}nghter planet ; for 
such they conceived the sun to be. By comparing together the 
motions of these respective orbs they soon discovered, that one 
revolution of the latter included nearly twelve of the former. 
Hence a year of twelve lunations was formed, in every one of 
which were reckoned thirty days ; and hence doubtless came the first 
division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees. This, however, was by no 
means effected at once ; before they could properly fix the extent 
of each constellation, which compo.sed the rcs^jective signs of the 
zodiacal circle, precisely to thirty degrees, a long course of practical 
observations must have been submitted to, and the path of the sun 
among the fixed .stars vigilantly explored. When they had pro- 
ceeded thus fur, it became necessary to distinguish each of the 
twelve divisions by a particular hieroglyphic designation, and the 
designating object or character would probably be consonant to 
the occupation and habits of those who formed it. Now as the 
rising and setting of the stars was of the most peculiar importance 
to husbandmen, it is probable, that the first delineation of an 
ecliptic was after a rude manner, and by instruments sufficiently 
uncouth, attempted by the earliest practitioners of that science, 
on the wide champaign of Babylon. Lucian, indeed, insists, that 
the Egyptians first partitioned out the zodiac into twelve signs, 
designating them by the names of the sacred animals adored in 
Egypt ;* and 1 know M. Dupuis is decidedly of opinion, that;, 
notwithstanding any appearances to the contrary, that zodiac was 

* Lacizn de Asrrologia, p. 540. Opera. 
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formed by the race of Mizraim. To support either h3rpothesis 
it should be proved, that the Sabian superstition, which gave 
birth to the symbolical animals, and the cultivation of agriculture, 
originally commenced on Egyptian ground ; whereas the loud and 
unanimous voice of history asserts the direct contrary. 

The method wliich the ancients adopted in dividing the zodiac 
has been but imperfectly related to their posterity. The Egyp- 
tians are recorded to liave first measured the course of the sun, 
and the periods of time, by the clepsydra, or water-clock. The 
original invention of that instrument is ascribed to the great as- 
tronomer Thoth, who, as the fiction goes, observing the baboon 
to stale twelve times in the day, at equal intervals, borrowed 
thence the idea, and contrived an instrument which produced the 
same effect. Whatsoever might have been the origin of the clep- 
sydra it has been immemorially used for this purpose in all Asiatic 
nations : in particular by the Chaldeans and the Chinese ; the 
latter of which nations are said by father Gaubil to have formed 
their zodiac by it.* The clepsydra was succeeded by a more ac- 
curate regulator of time, the gnomon, or sun-dial, the invention of 
which is universally attributed to the Babylonians, from whom, in 
all probability, the Jews received it. This must have been before 
the time of Ahaz, since it was in the days of his son Hezekiah, and for 
his recovery, that the shadow miraculously went back ten degrees 
upon the sun-dial of Ahaz. The fame of this miracle occasioned 
an embassy from the Babylonian monarch, to whom, as the sove- 
reign of a race, the inventors of the gnomon, and otherwise deeply 
engaged in astronomical pursuits, the retre^radation of the sun 
must necessarily have been a subject of anxious inquiry. He- 
rodotus also acquaints us, that the Greeks learned the use of 
the gnomon from the Babylonians. That the Egyptians, how- 
ever, in very early periods, had the use of this astronomical 
* Histsire de I’Aitroaom. Chin, tom. 2, p. 
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Instnunoit, is a &et thiat must be evklen;t to every one who con^ 
sidera the infinity of cohimns and obdisks erected throughout 
Egypt, all of which were used as gnomons to mark the altitude of 
the sun, and give the length of the meridian shadow. 

We have the authority of two ancient writers of great respecU- 
bility, Sextus Empiricus, and Maciobius, for asserting that the an- 
cients in forming their zodiac adopted the following very curious, 
however imperfect, method. Sextus Empiricus ascribes the honour 
of inventing this method to the Chaldea2i8 ; Macrobiiis contends, 
that the Egyptians were the authors of it. Agreeing in sentiment 
with tlie former, I prefer presenting to the reader the substance 
of what he has related. Having fixed upon some particular star 
distinguished by its magnitude and splendour, the diurnal revolu- 
tion of which in the heavens they intended to measure, they took 
two vessels of copper, one of which had a cavity in the bottom, 
which they could open or close at pleasure ; the other liad no 
cavity in it. The first they filled with water, and placing it im- 
mediately over that which was empty the instant they per- 
ceived the star in question appear above the horizon they let the 
water in tlie superior vessel begin to run into the inferior and 
empty one, and they permitted it to continue running the whole of 
that night and the day following, till the star again appeared rising 
above the horizon, in the point of the heavens from which it had 
commenced its circuit the preceding night. By this means they 
obtained a complete revolution of the star, and they proceeded to 
measure the time of that revolution by the quantity of water which 
had run out during its performance. They divided the water, 
thus discharged, into twelve equal parts, imagining they could 
measure a twelfth part of a revolution of the heavens by the time 
which this twelfth part of the water would require in running. 
Two other vessels were now procured of sufficient magnitude to 
contain a twelfth portion of the water and no more. They placed 
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one of tiiese vessds under the vessel which had the cavity first 
employed, and marked the stars which rose above the horizon 
while the water was running. They determined the extent of the 
signs or constellations in the path of the sun by that star which 
appeared above the horizon at the moment when one of the small 
vessels was filled.* 

If ever this method of dividing the zodiac were in reality 
adopted, it could only have been put in practice by the shepherd 
astronomers of Chaldea, in the very infancy of the science. Its 
defectiveness appeared evident to the author who relates the story, 
and he acknowledges that the water would run off more rapidly 
towards the commencement than at the close of the experiment. 
Our better acquaintance with the principles of hydraulics enables 
us to perceive the error of the calculations formed u]X)n it in a still 
more glaring point of view. Add to this, that much would de- 
pend upon the quantity of water put into the large \ essel by the 
running of which the first great revolution of the star was com- 
puted, and much would depend upon the state of the atmosphere, 
whether dry or humid. 

It was agriculture, in fact, that gave existence to the solar zodiac ; 
the heavens were the brilliant calendar by which alone the first 
husbandmen could regulate their transactions ; and their progress 
through the rural year was governed by the radiant march 
through the sky of the planet of day. There is no occasion to go 
with M. Dupuis to the hieroglyphics of Egypt for the origin of the 
solar asterisms ; it was natural for the simple swain, observant of 
nature, and guided by her unvarying laws, to call this the season 
of the ram, and that tlie season of the kids, the original Gemini of 
the zodiac, as he successively beheld those animals, at particular 

* Sent. Empiiiciis Adv. Milhcmat lib. 3. p. 331. The reader may also consult Ma- 
crobias. tor the Egyptian method ot thus dividing the zodiac, in Somn. Scipionis, Ub. 1. 
j. 107. 
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seasons, obey her sovereign voice by instinctively exploring the 
females of the pasture, and propagating their respective kinds. 
The intense ardour of the sun, during a certain period of the year, 
parching up the ground, and preying upon the strength both of 
man and beast, would naturally enough be compared to some 
furious lion, who, rushing from the desert, might have ravaged 
their fields, or thinned the fold. To note the season of the sols- 
tices and equinoxes by animals and objects descriptive of the ob- 
lique or retrograde motion of the sun, would naturally occur to 
those to whom those seasons were so important, and the autumnal 
and brumal seasons would be marked by objects best illustrative of 
the vicissitudes of the atmosphere, and the corresponding occupa- 
tions of the husbandman. 

To say what those signs precisely were is, at this time, impos- 
sible, since no sphere professedly Chaldaic has come down to pos- 
terity ; but probably their zodiac did not materially vary from that 
which has descended to us, and which is engraved on our globes. 
M. Dupuis, who is decidedly of the opinion just intimated, tliat 
the ancients, by classing the stars of the zodiac into twelve con- 
stellations, designed to form for their own use a rural, as well as 
an astronomical, calendar, designating, by expressive s^'inbols, the 
various seasons of the revolving year, has many judicious remarks 
on this subject, and conceives that the bull and virgo, or rather 
the spike of ripe corn which formed the original asterism of virgo, 
to have been the zodiacal asterisms first delineated. His reasons, 
equally judicious and forcible, are in substance as follows : 

The two most important periods of the rural year, were the sea- 
son of ploughing the ground, and that of getting in the ripened 
com. It was necessary that each of these seasons should be re- 
presented by a particular appropriate hieroglyphic, the first me- 
thod of writing, or conveying information not oral, and that of 
such a decisive and palpable kind, that its meaning could not be 
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mistaken by the most ignorant spectatw. Now the most plain 
and express symbol of tillage is the bull, or ox ; and of the period 
of the harvest there can exist no emblem more immediately indi- 
cative than ears of grain, or a female reaper bearing them. These 
are designated amidst the asterisms of every oriental zodiac, 
however varying in other respects, and they incontrovertibly 
prove, that the intention of the original fabricators was to point 
out to a race, devoted to astronomy and agriculture, by symbcds 
impossible to be misinterpreted, the aspect of the heavens, and 
the state of the earth, at their most interesting periods, in a 
manner the most impressive, and by characters the most indis- 
putable. 

In confirmation of what M. Dupuis has asserted in relation to 
the early designation of the bull, as a solar asterisni, I beg per- 
mission to propose an additional argument. Although, gene- 
rally speaking, Chaldea be situated in a temperate climate, yet, 
at particular seasons the air is uncommonly sultry, and the sandy 
soil very much parched, so that there also, as in many other eastern 
countries, the inhabitants arc compelled to pursue their journey by 
night. Over the boundless undiversified champaign the stars are 
then their only guide, and the remarkable cluster of stars called 
the Hyades, in the bull’s head, of which the Al-debaran is the 
principal, and that not less distinguished duster on his shoulder, 
named by the Greeks the Pleiades, and by the Romans, Firgilia, 
on account of their rising about the spring, could scarcely fail to 
engage very particular notice from the nightly traveller. On 
these accounts it can .scarcely be doubted, but that the bull, com- 
prehending those singular assemblages of stars already called as- 
terisms, was the earliest formed of the zodiacal constellations, es- 
pecially when what has been previously urged concerning the 
year anciently opening in that sign shall have been fully con- 
sidered. While in allowing, however, the force of this represen- 
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sation, j mean 4>y no means to admit his position, either that the 
Bull or Virgo, were first invented by the Egyptians, and the reasons 
for this dissent have been stated in the preceding chapter, viz. 
that in the most ancient periods of the world, according to the au- 
thorities there adduced, the bull was not generally made use of in 
the Egyptian husbandry, and that the seasons in Egypt not ac- 
cording with the order in which the signs of the zodiac succeed 
each other, Virgo, considered as a symbol of the harvest month, 
could not possibly be an asterism of their designation. It was un- 
der Leo and Virgo that the lands of Egypt were inundated, on 
which account they formed their fabulous spl^x, of the head of 
the lion, and breasts of a virgin, and their harvest does not com- 
mence till at least five months afterwards. The sphynx itself 
therefore, a symbol eternally occurring in their temples, and other 
national edifices, exhibits an unanswerable aigument that the 
sign in question was not invented by the Egyptians, but in a 
country where astronomy began to flourish at an aera prior to its 
cultivation in Egypt. 

That the lion was an asterism very early invented by the Chal- 
deans, may very probably be inferred as well from that animal's hav- 
ing been immemorially used throughout the East as a general sym- 
bol to ex press characters of daring intrepidity, or eminently exalted, 
like the sun in meridian splendour, as from the distinguished lustre 
shed by the very brilliant star called coa leonis, and another of 
nearly equal splendour in the tail of this constellation. These 
shining objcct.s could scarcely fail of attracting the notice of those 
who, for agricultural purposes, marked the progress of the sun in 
his .ipparciit annual revolution among the fixed stars. The two 
bright stars in Geniini, from their remarkable position in the hea- 
vens, may for the same reason be considered as having had similar 
influence upon the conduct of those who first fabricated the zodiac ; 
an d Gemini must be numbered among the solar asterisms earliest 
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formed. There is not in tlie whole zodiac any star more luminous 
or attractive than that of tlie first magnitude, called the Heart of 
the Scorpion, and therefore that constellation may also be referred 
to the most distant periods. The claws of the Scorpion, anciently 
forming a separate sign of the zodiac, and tlie circumstance before 
hinted at. of the adulatory incense offered on that subject to Au- 
gustus by the Roman poet, might incline us to think that the 
balance was a sign of modern date in comparison with the others, 
did we not see it engraved, together with Cancer, Capricorn, Leo, 
and Gemini, on the most ancient monuments of Egypt. This fact 
alone affords sufficient testimony, had we no other vouchers for 
it, that in the ancient world there existed other spheres and zo- 
diacs, decorated with objects immediately allusive to the respec- 
tive systems of mythology prevailing in the various empires 
which flourished in it. I shall pre.sently proceed to examine some 
of them, and we shall perhaps find, in the course of our survey, 
that however they might in some instances vary, they all arc still 
but copies of one grand original plan. 

The primitive zodiac was in its designation simple, and as to its 
liurport, .sufficiently intelligible to the meanest capacity ; it merely 
alluded to tlie celestial phamomena, and the practice of husban-. 
dry in the country of the people who formed it. The vast and 
complicatwl system of mythology afterwards formed upon the 
basis of astronomical speculations, was as yet unknown in that 
happy primeval and golden age of the world. The Sabian ido- 
laters of Chaldea first corrupted and rendered intricate the sys- 
tem of astronomy; the philosophical priests of Egypt, by convert- 
ing into divinities the mundane elements, and embodying the 
cliildren of the air and fancy, -increased the intricacy, and deepened 
the obscurity of it. The Greeks, in their ambitious design to be 
considered the inventors of that, as well as of every other science, 
endeavoured to bury its original history in entire oblivion, and 
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conceal its manifest allusions under an impenetrable veil of mys- 
tery and fable. 

The beauty and vivacity of the Grecian fables have, indeed, 
too much contributed to keep alive that delusion, and sanction 
those errors which it is partly the business of this volume to deve- 
lope and correct. 

In the strictures which'l am about to oflcr on the Indian zodiac, 
I must be greatly obliged to a very learned dissertation of Sir 
William Jones on its antiquity, in the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches ; for he alone has entered at any length into that in- 
teresting subject. He commences it with engaging to support an 
opinion (combated by the learned Montucla) that the Indian di- 
vision of the zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks or Ara- 
bians, but was known in that country from time immemorial ; and 
that being ihc same in part with the zodiac in use among other 
nations of the old Hindoo race, the Chaldeans and Persians, it was 
probably invented by the first progenitors of that race before 
their dispersion. Montucla, in fact, asserts the high probability 
that tlie Indians had received the principles of their astronomy, at 
some time or other, by the intervention of tlie Arabs ; for no man 
surely, says this author, can persuade himself that it is the ancient 
division of the zodiac, formed, according to some authors, by the 
forefathers of mankind, and still preserved among the Hindoos. 
Now Sir William undertakes to prove, that the Indian zodiac was 
not borrowed mediately or directly eitlici from the Arabs or 
Greeks ; but since the solar division of it in India, is the same in 
substance with that used in Greece, thinks it more reasonable to 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindoos received it from an older 
nation, who first gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from 
whom both Greeks and Hindo(», as their similarity in language 
and religion fully evinces, had a common descent. 

This is coming so immediately to the point in question, and so 
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directly elucidates many important points which have previously 
passed under consideration, that I hope the writer will excuse my 
giving, in nearly his own words, (for who is able to substitute bet- 
ter?) the substance of this dissertation, on the truth of which full 
dependance may be placed. 

He first defends the astronomers of India from the charge of 
gross ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth, and the dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge which Montucla very 
boldly makes, on the authority of father Souciet. He remarks, 
that we must never confound the system of the Jyautishicas, or 
mathematical astronomers, with that of the Pauranicas, or poetical 
fabulists ; for to such a confusion alone are to be imputed the many 
mistakes of Europeans on tlie subject of Indian science. From a 
venerable mathematician of Bengal, named Rainachandra, now in 
his eightieth year. Sir William learned the following particulars. 
'* The Pauranics," said Rainachandra, “ will tell you, that our 
earth is a plane figure, studded with eight mountains, and sur- 
rounded by seven seas of milk, nectar, and otlier fluids ;• that the 
part which we inhabit, is one of seven islands, to which eleven 
smaller isles arc subordinate ; that a god, riding on a huge elephant 
guards cacli of the eight regions ; and that a mountain of gold 
rises anilgleam.s in the centre ; butwe believe the earth to be shaped 
liki' a cadamba fruit, or spheroidal, and admit only four oceans 
of salt water, all which we name from the four cardinal points, and 
in which are many great peninsulas, with innumerable islands : 
they will tell you, that a dragon’s head swallows the moon, and 
thus causes an eclipse ; but we know, that the supposed head and 
tail of the dragon mean only the nodes, or points formed by in- 
tersections of the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit; in short, they 
have imagined a system which exists only in their fancy ; but we 
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consider nothing as true, without such evidence as cannot be ques- 
tioned." Sir William could not perfectly understand the old gy mno- 
sophist, when he told him, that the Rasichacra, or circle of signs (for 
so he called the zodiac), was like a Dhustura flower, meaning the 
datura, to which the Sanscrit name has been softened, and the 
flower of which is conical, or shaped like a funnel ; at first he 
thought, that he alluded to a projection of the hemisphere on the 
plane of the colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptic and 
equator; but a younger astronomer named Vinayaca, afterwards 
assured him, tiiat they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, 
or the base of the cone ; and that it was usual among their ancient 
writers to borrow from fruits and flowers their appellations of se- 
veral plane and solid figures. 

Sir William proceeds to inform us tluit the Indian astronomers 
divide a great circle, as we do, into three hundred and sixty de- 
grees, called by them ansas or portions ; of which they, like us, 
allot thirty to each of the twelve signs in this order : 

Meslia, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 

Vrisha, the Bull. 8. Vrishchica, the Scorpion. 

Mifliuna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcata, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-monster. 

Sinha, the Lion. Cumblia, the Ewer. 

Cdnya, tlie Virgin. 12. Mina, the Fish. 

The figures of tlie twelve a.slerisms, thus denominated with re- 
spect to the sun, arcspecifiedby Sripeti, author of the Retnamala, 
in Sanscrit ver.scs ; and tiie.se he produces as hi.s vouchers, in the 
original, with a verbal translation, which is as follows ; 

“ The ram, bull, crab, lion, and scorpion, have the figures of 
those five animals respectively : the pair are a damsel playing on 
a Vina, and a youth wielding a mace : the virgin stands on a boat 
in water, holding in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of rice- 
corn ; the balance is held by a weigher with a weight in one hand ; 
the bow, by an archer, whose hinder parts are like those of a horse ; 
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the gea-monster has the face of an antelope ; the ewer is a water- 
pot borne on the shoulder of a man, whp empties it ; the fish are 
two, with their heads turned to each other's tails ; and all these 
are supposed to be in such places as suit their several natures." 

Sir William then proceeds, in the course of his elaborate disser- 
tation, to present his readers with a comparative table of both the 
solar and lunar zodiacs, in which the lunar mansions are denoted by 
the iirstletters or syllables of their names. This table isexcccdingly 
curious, and by casting his eye back on the table of the lunar 
mansions, e.xhibited in a preceding page, the reader will more 
readily perceive both its utility and accuracy. 

• 

COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ZODIACS OF 

INDIA. 


MONTHS. 

Aswin 

Carti 

Agrahayan 

Paush 

Magh 

P’halgun 

Chaitr 

Vaisac'h 


SOLAR A8TERISM5. MANSIONS. 


*] Ivfesh 
Vrish 
JVlit’hun 
J Carcat 4,. 

Sinh 

Canya 

Tula 

J Vrischic 8 . 


fA 4- bh + 

J f + ro -H ^ 

1 T + a + f 
_T + P + si 9. 

'm + PU + JL 

h +4 

It + a + j 18. 


Jaisht'h 

Ashar 

Sravan 

Bhadr 


Dhan 

Macar 

► 

Cumbh 
Min IS. 


"mu + pu 4 . i 

S" _L C I 

J 4 •* ® "T* « 

r + s + 

+ « + r. sy. 
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Returning to the subject with examining which he set out, whe- 
ther in reality the Hindoos have ever borrowed from the Arabs 
any part of their various learning, the president denies the exist- 
ence of any evidence of a communicalion between the Hindoos 
and Arabs, on any subject of literature or science ; for though 
there may be reason to believe, that a commercial intercourse 
subsisted in very early times, between Yemen and the western 
coast of India, yet the Brahmins, who alone are permitted to read 
the six Vedangas, one of which is the astronomical Sastra, were 
not then commercial, and, most probably, neitlier could nor would 
have conversed with Arabian merchants. The liostilc irruption 
of the Arabs into Hindostan, in the eighth century, and that of the 
Moguls under Chengiz, in the thirteenth, were not likely to change 
the astronomical system of the Hindoos : but the supposed con- 
sequences of modern revolutions are out of the question ; for if 
any historical records be true, we know with as positive certainty, 
that Amarsinh and Calidas composed their works before the birth 
of Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that im- 
portant epoch. Now the twelve signs and twenty -seven mansions 
are mentioned, by the several names before exhibited, in a Sans- 
crit vocabulary by the first of those Indian authors, and the se- 
cond of them frequezitly alludes to Rohini, and the rest by name 
in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cu- 
mara ; from which poem Sir William produces two lines, that his 
evidence may not seem to be collected from mere conversation t 

Maitrc muhurte sasabtich’hanena, 

Yogam gatasutteraj>’h<ilgani$hii. 

“ When the stars of Uttarap’halgun. had joined in a fortunate 
hour the faun-spotted moon." 

This testimony being decisive against the conjecture of M. 
Montucla, the president forbears to urge, as he might, the great 
antiquity of Menu's Institutes, in which the twenty-seven aste- 
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risms are called the daughters of Dacsha and the consorts of 
Soma, or the moon, and the strong testimony of the Brahmins, 
who assure him with one voice, that the names of the zodiacal 
stars occur in the V^das ; three of which he firmly believes, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than three thousand 
years old. 

Having proved what he originally engaged to prove, the presi- 
dent closes his essay with the following observation, which is too 
important to my purpose, to be in the least abridged, I shall there- 
fore give it verbatim. “ The result of Newton's researches 
into the history of the primitive sphere was, that the practice of 
observing the stars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, and 
was propagated thence by conquest in tl»e reign of his son Sisac, 
into Afric, Europe, and Asia ; since which time Atlas formed the 
sphere of the Libyans ; C'liiron that of the Greeks ; and the 
Chaldeans a sphere of their own. Now I hope, on some other 
occasions, to satisfy the public, as I have perfectly sati.sficd myself, 
that the practice of observing the stars began with the rudi- 
ments of civil society, in the country of tliosc whom W'C call Chal- 
deans ; from which it was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, 
Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of Sisac or Sacya, who 
by conquest spread a new system of religion and philosophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a thousand years before Christ ; 
but that Chiron and Atlas were allegorical or mythological per- 
sonages, and ought to have no place in the serious history of our 
species." * 

Thus far Sir William Jones in answer to Montucla, and in de- 
fence of the antiquity of tlie Indian astronomy in general, but in 
particular of the Indian zodiac. With all llieir improvements 
in science, their progress in a complicated mythology still kept 
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pace, which varied its featwie according to the literary purmits of 
the nation. 

We have already seen that a planetary genius presided over 
every day of the week in most of the ancient systems of mytholo- 
gy, and I must here observe that each of the twelve months, both 
in Chaldea, Egypt, and India, had a separate deity or«genius as- 
signed to preside over it. 

It is Diodorus Siculus who affirms this circumstance of the Chal- 
deans, and it exhibits another feature of national character so re- 
markably strong, that though unwilling to load these pages with 
Greek quotations, I cannot forbear citing it in the original ; rm 
Slav Sf xuftnt taeu iaiiKit re* ut txctftt ftipet xeu Tur Safetea 

Uyofiivuv tv ’jtfofvtfMo-i :* the Chaldeans enumerate twelve prin- 
cipal gods after the twelve signs of the zodiac, and consecrate one 
month to each god, &c. To this statement of Diodorus, my former 
assertion that the Chaldean zodiac had only eleven figures engraved 
upon it, can be no valid objection ; for if Scorpio usurped the space 
of two signs, or sixty degrees, undoubtedly the CbelceScorpionis were 
considered by them as a sign. Herodotus acquaints us with the same 
ibet in regard to the Egyptians, -f- but this is not to be wondered at, 
as I conceive they are greatly indebted for many parts both of their 
civil and religious policy to the Indians. In regard to the Brah- 
mins themselves, the tutelary genii which they have assigned ta 
the twelve months, are called in Sanscrit by the general names 
of Adeetyas, being the sons of the nymph Adeeti by Casyapa, the 
Indian Uranus ; and their particular appellations, as I find them 
enumerated by Mr. Wilkins, are Varoon,Surya, Vedang,Bhanoo, 
Eendra, Ravee, Gabhastee, Yam, Swarna-reta, Deevakar, Meetra, 
Vceshnu.J I have Mr. Halhed's respectable authority for assert- 
ing that Meetra, the last but one of these Indian personages, is the 

* Vide Oiod. Sic. lib. x. p. 117. edit, Rhodoman. f Lib. 2. cap, 82. edit. Wesseling. 

X Geeta, p. 144. 
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Mithra, or aolar genius of the Persians, which is a wonderful con- 
firmation of what has been urged in the Indian Antiquities in 
regard to the dose connection subsisting between the two nations 
of India and Persia. These doubtless have relation to the twelve 
principal gods of the Greeks, who are nothing but the powers of 
nature, and in particular the active fructifying energy of the solar 
beam personified. Indeed we may form a judgment both of the 
origin and nature of the Grecian deities by the appellation fre- 
quently given by them to their dii geniales, that of {-mkuik, the eU- 
ments, and rmffiMret, the seeds of all things. How closely the 
Romans copied after the Greeks in the conceptions they entertained 
concerning their national gods, must appear to every one who will 
read with attention the second book of Cicero de Nature Dcorum, 
which contains a complete analysis of the whole ^stem of physical 
superstitiomestablished in Latium. Perhaps, after all the objections 
that have been urged against the hypothesis of Macrobius, “ that all 
tlie gods of antiquity derive their origin from the varied operations 
of the sun upon the respective parts of nature," in that hypothesis 
will be found the best, and certainly the easiest solution of most of 
the intricate fables that involve the Pagan theology. It is proba- 
ble that the Greeks, and it is certain, from remaining monument^ 
that the Romans personified the months ; very curious engravings 
of which may be seen in the Supplement to Montfaucon's Anti- 
quities. Temples were dedicated and altars flamed to the genii 
of the twelve months in Rome ; and even a feast was instituted by 
Augustus in honour of them, called Dodecatheos.* 

It would be a tedious and almost endless task to go through 
all the various mythological history connected with the zodiacal 
asterisms. Leaving therefore the Grecian fabulists to retail unr 
contradicted their ingenious fictions, for the most part founded on 
the basis of early historical facts, equally misconceived and misap- 
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plied, I shall still adhere to* the older school, and conclude this 
exfmsive chapter with collecting into one focus, the few scattered 
rays of information that gleam through the darkness of antiquity, 
relative to the first formation of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
among the Egyptians, Indians, and Chinese. 

I have already informed the reader, that a sphere asserted by Kir- 
cher to be the ancient sphere of the Egyptian Hermes, and preserved 
in the museum of the Barberini family at Rome, is engraved in the 
second volume of the CEdipus ^Egyptiacus. That sphere, if au- 
thentic, contains the most ancient Egyptian designation of the 
signs of the zodiac, and being a mixture, as I conceive, of the rural 
calendar of Chaldea with the astronomical calendar of Egypt, 1 
shall concisely review the asterisms engraved upon it, mark their 
connection with the peculiar mythology of Egypt, and afterwards 
point out in what respects they difer from those of India and Chi- 
na. The reader, who may cast even a superficial glance on that 
fragment, will doubtless agree with me in opinion, that if we have 
not at present designated upon our celestial spheres the cliarac- 
teristic figures used by the old Egyptians, the contractions of those 
figures have descended to us from them with very little variation. 

Arifs is designated on that sphere, not by a bestial, but by a 
human form ; the head decorated with two large ram's horns : 
the name which it bears is Amun, that is, Jupiter Hammon, who 
was the first and greatest god of the Egyptians. By Jupiter Ham- 
tnon, however, there can be little doubt they meant Ham, that son 
of Noah who led the first colony from Chaldea to the banks of 
the Nile, and who was there elevated, by the servile race over 
whom he reigned, to divine honours. The ^mbol of Jupiter 
among the hieroglyphics Egypt was a ram ; this zodiacal sign 
was probably brought into the country by the deified hero whom 
it was afterwards applied to symbolize, being the simple but sig- 
nificant asterism on the rude sphere of a race devoted to agriculture, 

Tta 
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to denote the vernal season of the year when the pregnant females 
of the flock deposite their burden, and enrich the husbandman with 
their fleecy progeny ; the only wealth of those first ages of the 
world. The abbreviation of this asterism consists merely of the 
horns of that animal T* 

The second asterism of the Egyptian zodiac exhibits to us the 
Apis, or sacred Bull, the symbol of their great deity Osiris, who 
understood morally, is the good principle ; but physically, is the 
vivifying beam wliich eniaiies from the solar orb, and fertilizes 
Egypt after the annual inundation. His horns are the emblems 
of that beam, as those of the female are of the lunar glory. The true 
origin, however, and meaning of this asterism has been already 
explained ; the bull was the hieroglyphic character, on the Chal- 
dean sphere, of the season for tillage. Although the bull be more 
immediately symbolical of Osiris, the source of light and genial' 
fertility, yet from an enlarged acquaintance with the history and 
mythology of the ancient world, we know that all the personages 
distinguished by their splendid talents and superior beneficence, 
were on that account compared to the sun, and the allegorical Osi- 
ris, the coiujucror and reformer of the world, the first cultivator of 
Ihe ground, and planter of the first vineyard, was no other in reali- 
ty than Noah himself. Hence the bull became, in every aera of 
antiquity, the apt and peculiar symbol of that patriarch among 
his descendants ; they formed sacred bulls of gold, fabricated with 
many magical and mystic rites, while the sun was in Taurus, into 
which they thought the soul of their deified progenitor entered ; 
they offered sacrifice to them ; they fell down and worshipped 
them as the Israelites did the golden calf in Horeb ; and they con- 
sulted them as divine oracles. Hence, too, as before observed, the 
horns of the ox were ever the ^mbols of glory ; and nearly all 
the great pergopages of antiquity, and even Moses himself are re- 
presented as horned. Noah, thus exalted to the solar orb, became 
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the father of the &mous&inily c^the Heliadae, renowned in Greece* 
and the same race with theSur/a-bans of India. The first abbre^ 
viation of this sign exhibited the head of the bull entire ; that at 
present made use of, is formed solely of the outlines of tliat head.t:< . 

The Gemini of the Egyptian sphere are Hercules and Apollo, 
with tlieir arms extended to embrace each other. By Apollo 
joined to Hercules, I am inclined to think the Egyptians meant 
nothing more than the sun in his increasing strength. The 
Persian designation of this portion of the zodiac, by two kids, 
which may be seen in Dr. Hyde, is far more applicable to agricul- 
ture, and was probably the original Chaldean denotation. That 
the Greeks designated Gemini by two human figures, according to 
the Egyptian, and not by two bestial ones, according to tlie Clial- 
dean and Persian mythology, is a, circumstance which exhibits ad- 
ditional proof that they copied that of the former on this, as on all 
other astronomical occasions. It would have been matter of regret, 
liowever, had they not in this case, done so ; since we should then 
have wanted the ingenious fable of Castor and Pollux, those affec- 
tionate but heroic twin-brothers, who having cleared the Archi- 
pelago of the numerous pirates who infested its shores, have ever 
since been considered as divinities highly friendly to mariners. The 
Grecian story of the alternate life and death of these two constel- 
lated heroes, is an allegory founded on the astronomical fact of the 
one star setting when the otlier rises above the horizon. The 
characteristic delineation of this asterism on the Indian zodiac is 
very remarkable, and shall be noticed presently. The abbreviated 
asterism is only a contraction of the I^yptian Gemini embracing, 
concerning which the reader will form a better judgment by con- 
sulting the engraving annexed s . 

The Cancer of more recent spheres is designated on that of 
Egypt by the figure of Hermanubis or Mercury-Anubis, that is 
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their deified Taut. He bears the head of the Ibis. This was the 
original deagnation ; but as the sun, when he arrives at this portion 
of the heavens, begins to be retrograde, and to descend obliquely, 
the human part of the figure was after a time dropt, and to the 
bead of the Ibis they added the tail of the crab, au animal that 
walks backward and obliquely. It was from the head of the Ibis 
thus added to the tail of the crab, that the contraction designativc 
of Cancer was probably formed SS. From the crab being an emblem 
very common among the hieroglyphics engraved on the Egyptian 
temples, this asterism was very probably of Egyptian origin ; yet 
must iiave been very early known to the Sabian devotees of Asia, 
from its forming, in the Mithriac mysteries, the fiery gate of hea- 
ven, througli which souls descended to earth in the sidcrial metemp- 
sychosis. 

The Leo of the Egyptian zodiac was designated as it is at this 
day on our own sphere, by the lordly savage of that species in his 
proper form, and in the attitude of rushing forward, to mark in 
that sign the heat and violence of the solar ray. It has already 
been observed, that the resplendent beauty of the star Regulus, 
could scarcely fail of causing this constellation to be very early 
formed ; but as the Lion is more abundant, and the heat more in- 
tense, in Africa than Chaldea, its origin may with greater pro- 
priety be attributed to the former than the latter country. The 
abbreviation presents to our view the hinder part of the ani- 
mal Q,. 

The great Egyptian goddess Isis is the Virgo of their sphere, 
and being the inventress of the art of cultivating grain, she properly 
bears in her hands three ears of ripe corn. In the Persian zodiac 
she is the famed Urania, or Babylonian Venus ; and in every coun- 
try, and in most systems of mythology, the principal female divi- 
nity has been elevated to this portion of the zodiac. How remark- 
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ably also the Indian Virgo is represented will presently be noticed. 
The contraction is formed, according to Kircher, out of the three 
spikes which she bears, but they are not very discernible in itt^- 

The Libra or balance, which, like Cancer, forms so conspicuous 
a figure on the walls of the most ancient temples of the Thebais, 
is doubtless, in its origin, an Egyptian sign ; it was an utensil ap- 
plied to the mensuration of the waters of the inundating Nile, 
and is engraved in the haiKl of the Omphta, or person who had 
in charge the proper adjustment of the inundation. The human 
figure is erazed from our sphere ; but the balance itself has descend- 
ed an asterism unaltered to posterity^. Independently, however, 
of the Libra being one of their most celebrated hieroglyphics, there 
is another cogent reason for supposing this sign to have been 
originally of Egyptian inventimi. The Chaldaic zodiac, Mr. 
Costard has informed us, consisted only of eleven signs, that part 
of the heavens being usurped by the vast claws of the Scorpion. 
The same argument, I must observe, may be advanced in demon- 
stration that the sphere of Egypt was a secondary sphere. 

The malignant Typhon, the enemy of Osiris, and the evil genius 
of Egypt, symbolized by a poisonous animal, was exalted to the 
zodiac under the figure of Scorpio. He was placed in this portion 
of the circle to show that the power of O^is had declined in the 
heavens ; that he had entered into the distant wintry signs, and 
therefore that his determined foe had gained a temporary ascendant ; 
chilling the atmosphere, and checking vegetation. In fact, the 
greater part of the Egyptian zodiac apparently alludes to the con- 


tests of these two my thologic personages for the empire of the skies. 
The character exhibits to us the envenomed barb of the Scorpion«^. 
In the following asterism of Sagittarius we have a striking 


proof of the preceding assertion, for Sagittarius, on that zodiac 


and in their system, is no other than the armour-bearer of Osiris, 


in the form of a centaur, darting his fiery arrows against that 
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dreadful scoi^ion, that malignant and destractive Typhoni xrho, 
according to the Egyptian mythology, was engendered amidst the 
putrid slime and other filth left by the retiring waters of the Nile. 
To this mythologic birth of Typhon it is worth while to attend ; 
'since it unfolds to us no inconsiderable portion of the whole alle- 
gorical history, and at the same time unveils the real source of the 
ftimous Grecian fable, of Apollo shooting, with a thousand arrows, 
the serpent Python. It has been already observed, that under the 
signs Leo and Virgo, the Delta of Egypt was inundated. During 
the sun's progress through the equinoctial sign Libra, the waters 
of the Nile were gradually subsiding, and the unwholsomc damps 
and pestilential vapours that arose after so vast a body of waters 
was withdrawn, were denominated Typhon, and symbolically re- 
presented by Scorpio. These could alone be dissipated and ren- 
dered innoxious by the beams of the sun, the mighty archer, whose 
rays, like burning arrows, pierced through and annihilated the 
mud-generated monster. The Greeks, during their frequent mi- 
rations into Egypt, learned this ingenious allegory, and as inge- 
niously built upon it the story of Apollo and the serpent Python. 
By the mere transposition of a letter, Typhon was converted into 
Python ; or possibly Python was tlie original Egyptian name, 
since Psthen in the Hebrew language signifies a serpent ; and 
the fabulous birth of the Grecian Python was as readily made to 
square in exact unison with that of the Egyptian Typhon. Ac- 
cording to Ovid, Python was a monstrous serpent that sprang out 
of the slime of the deluge of Deucalion, upon whom Apollo, only 
another name for Osiris, in attempting to destroy, exhausted nearly 
the whole contents of his quiver ; 

Millc gravetn tclis, cxhausfi pene pharetri, 

Perdidit, effuso pci vuloera nigea veneno.* 


Ovidii Metam. lib. i. 438. 
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That is. say the best mytholqgists with united voice, his rays pene- 
trated through and through the collected clouds that overshadowed 
the humid sphere, and prevented its receiving the bencRt of its 
genial warmth. This important victory occasioned the name of 
Pythius to be given to the victorious Apollo : hence the priestess 
of the Delphic temple was called Pythia ; and hence came to be 
instituted those games called Pythici Ludi, which were intended to 
celebrate this victory over the dreadful serpent, as is fully evident 
from the following lines of the same author ; 

Instituit sacros celebri certamine ludos 
Pythia perdomttx serpentis nomine dictos.* 

I have been more particular in giving the history of this asterism, 
because it so fully evinces that the Greeks were servile copyists of 
the mythology of the Egyptians. The abbreviation of this asterism 
is the arrow which tlie Centaur bears , 

In Capricornus wchave apparently a plain Egyptian hierogly- 
phic, allusive at once to the course of the sun in the heavens, and 
emblematical of the rains and moisture which prevail at the com- 
mencement of the brumal season. It is compounded before of 
the parts of a goat, and terminates bcliind in the appearance of a 
fush. Macrobius has already informed us of the curious reason 
whicli induced the ancients to designate this portion of the solar 
patli by tlie figure of a goat, viz. that this animal, in feeding on the 
springing herbage, delights to climb the mountains, and that the sun 
in Capricorn quits the lowest point of hi.s course to regain the 
highest : those who added tlie fishy extremities undoubtedly meant 
by them to shadow out the solstitial rains that fall at this period 
of the year, whence, in the mysteries of Mythras it was denomi- 
nated the celestial floodgate : but as this circumstance is not agree- 
able to the seasons in Egypt, it is evident that the race of Misraim 
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must have imported it from another country. On the sphere which 
wc are considering, Anubis with the dog's head appears leading on 
the zodiacal goat; the reason of which cannot be otherwise ex- 
plained than by supposing that the -dog Sirius, whose heliacal 
rising announced the annual inundation of the Delta, was the usual 
symbol in Egypt to express approaching rain, which M. Savary 
asserts, does occasionally, although in very small quantities, fall in 
the Lower Egypt. The abbreviated character is formed out of the 
union of the horns of the quadruped and the tail of the fish'll'- 
Canopus, the marine god of Egypt, forms the Aquarius of 
their sphere. This deity was anciently represented exactly as here 
engraved, by a vast urn, with a human head appendaged to it : 
and the sign itself must, for the reason mentioned before, have ori- 
ginated in another country. It is very remarkable, however, that 
the contraction *», which represents a flood in motion, is one of the 
hieroglyphics most frequently to be met with on the ancient mo- 
numents of Egypt ; a circumstance which would almost incline us 
to agree with Mr. Bryant, that Aquarius has reference to an object 
of far greater consequence in antiquity than the denotation of a 
particular season of the year, the general deluge. Another instance 
of that monstrous system adopted both by Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
and Hindoos, liut more particularly by the Egyptians, of combining 
in one hieroglypliic representation the human and the brutal form, 
occurs in the twelfth division of their zodiac, which presents to 
our view Icm hon, another but subordinate marine deity of Egypt, 
whose superior limbs are those of a man, and whose inferior are 
those of a fish. The wliolc exhibits too exact a resemblance of 
the Dagon of Chaldea, and the Indian Veeshnu in the Matsya Ava- 
tar, to leave a doubt in my mind of the identity of the persons, as 
well as of the mythology ; and in fact, after displaying to us so 
striking an emblem of the deluge in the preceding sign, if that hy- 
pothesis be admitted, they could scarcely avoid bringing before 
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our sight that illustrious personage who first rose from the bosom 
of the subsiding waters, the great Cannes or fish-god, who ap- 
peared twice to mankind, and in a form half man and half fish, in- 
structed the Babylonians in letters and science.* The human part 
of the figure was in time dropt. and first one fish, and afterwards 
two fishes, connected by a cord, were adopted in the room of the 
hieroglyphic. The abbreviation is well calculated to represent tlie 
latter designation . 'f- 

Thus we see that the twelve divisions of this Egyptian zodiac, 
which I am of opinion is replete with internal evidence of its own 
authenticity, are adorned among others with the eight principal 
deities of the country ; Jupiter Ammon, represented by the ram ; 
Osiris, by Apis, or the bull ; Isis by Virgo ; Typhon by the Scorpion ; 
Hercules and Apollo in Gemini; Hermanubis, or Mercury, in 
Cancer, because, perhaps, heconducted souls through the fiery gale 
of heaven ; Pan, universal and prolific nature, in Capricorn, whose 
fisli's tail, notwithstanding what I have urged above, for all the 
mythology of these remote ages isuncertain, may possibly be meant 
as an emblem of salacity ; and Canopus, in Aquarius. It is a plain 
system of physics, and directly alludes either to the varied power 
of Osiris, the sun, in the several signs, or the inundations of the 
Nile; not without a strong retrospective glance on a still more 
awful event, the inundation of the globe itself. 

The zodiac of India, brought into Europe by Richard Johnson, 
Esq. an obliging patron of this work, is a very curious production, 
on account, principally, of the remarkable designation of the pla- 
nets, which are portrayed on it riding upon various animals, al- 
lusive to their rapid or tedious revolutions in the heavens. The 
asterisms of that zodiac, however, do not materially vary in their 
denotation from the other Oriental zodiacs. The most remarkable 

* See Syncelli Chronographia, p. aS and ap, who copies Berosui and Abydenus. 
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deviation is that of Virgo, who stands on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear of rice-corn ,* and that 
of Gemini, a vernal sign, forthe designations themselves vary in dif- 
ferent copies, sometimes, denoted by a man and woman embracing 
in the vernal season of love, sometimes, as on the Persian spliere, 
by two wanton kids. Among the planets, we see the Moon pic- 
tured riding on an antelope ; Mercury upon an eagle ; Mars upon 
a war-horse ; Venus upon a camel ; Jupiter upon a boar ; and Sa- 
turn upon the slow elephant, the emblem of his tedious revolution. 
The Sun himself is twice designated, first, riding on a refulgent 
lion ; and, secondly, like Osiris on ancient medallions, seated on a 
car with a whip, and driving seven horses through the cerulean 
fields. 

The Chinese zodiac, according to Kempfer,* is also divided into 
twelve signs, distinguislied by as many figures, all bestial, and some 
of them very singular and eccentric designations, viz. i . the mouse ; 
a, the ox, or cow ; 3. the tiger ; 4. the hare ; 5. the dragon ; 6. 
the serpent ; 7. the horse ; 8. the sheep ; 9, the monkey ; to. the 
cock, or hen ; 11. tlie dog ; 12. the boar. Of the.se signs only 
the second and the eighth have any resemblance to those of the 
other Oriental /.oduics. The hare, however, and the dragon, the 
serpent, the horse, and the dog, are all to be met with among the 
forty -eight constellations engraved on the most ancient sphere ; 
the cock, or hen, has probably relation to the old Babylonian as- 
tcrism of the hen and chickens ; the monkey, or ape of Hanumat, 
is a celebrated deity in tlie Indian mythology ; and the boar has 
doubtless some allusion to the incarnate Veeshnu of that country 
in the third, or Vara Avatar. 


* Kctnpfer’s Japan, p. 145. 
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CHAPTER X, 

The more conspicuous of the remaining Constellations examined ; and 
the greater Part of them proved to have Reference to the Events 
of the first Ages of the World ; arid nearly all to a more ancient 
Mythology than that of Greece — The Astrommical Investigation 
concluded — The Result oj the whole Survey stated ; viz. that Astro- 
nomy, so far from subverting, gives a decided Support to ibe Truth 
of the Mosaic Recobds, and consequently to CiiaisriAN ity. 

In forming our judgment concerning the original formation of 
the constellations, we should ever consider the local history and 
prevailing habits of the nations of the ancient wprld that first de- 
signated them. This will be the best guide for assigning them to 
their proper inventors and fabricators. Thus all that are distin- 
guished by a remarkable hieroglyphical cast, I am for referring to 
the Egyptians ; as the Draco, or polar dragon, with its hairy head, 
like a bird of prey , Capricorn, with the tail of a fish ; and the tri- 
angle, on account of their great attention to geometrical pursuits. 
Those that in a peculiar manner relate to the first great events of 
the post-diluvian world, and to agriculture, I sliould incline to con- 
jecture were of Chaldean origin ; as the sacrificer, the altar, and 
the beast sacrificed, the ram, the bull, the kids, or Persian Gemini. 
Those that more immediately concern navigation, to the Phoeni- 
cians, as the Ursa Minor, in which is the pole-star, and the ship, or 
Argo, as the Greeks called it. Considered in this point of view, the 
constellations will in some degree explain themselves ; and since 
it is probable that the philosophers of eveiy nation under heaven 
elevated to the sky their favourite sovereigns and greatest warriors. 
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we must not wonder at the variety of the characters, or the occa- 
sional incongruity of the images. There were, however, certain 
grand and general features of primeval history, which appear pro- 
minent in all their systems of astronomical mythology. Pictu- 
resque emblems, relative to those grand and interesting events, the 
fall of man, and the universal deluge ; and striking representations 
of the principal events which distinguished the life of the pious 
Noah, and those of the less virtuous chiefs of the great patriarchal 
family, especially the martial heroes of the Balic line, under mul- 
tifold denominations, usurp a considerable portion of the delinea- 
tions on every sphere. This circumstance it will be necessary for the 
reader to bear in continual remembrance during the perusal of this 
chapter, lest I sliould be condemned for bending every thing to a 
darling hypothesis, and compelling the constellations to bear evi- 
dence to assertions not sufficiently warranted by history. As long, 
however, as the planets shall perform their revolutions, and the 
fixed stars shall give their light, the truth of the general positions 
which I have here ventured to lay down, will be found to be estab- 
lished . As the annals of Oriental nations, long buried in obscurity, 
continue to bo explored, they will derive from the research fresh 
vigour as well as lustre ; and when accumulated disappointments, 
added, to intense application, have sunk into the grave this ema- 
ciated frame, posterity will dojustice to my labours, and future as- 
tronomers applaud my zeal. 

Concerning an ante-diluvian sphere we may conjecture much, 
but can know nothing certain. That such a sphere existed, is a cir- 
cumstance that has been rendered extremely probable by various 
considerations, suggested in the preceding chapters. The first 
most awful and calamitous event that ever befell mankind, the 
fall from original purity, was doubtless commemorated upon that 
sphere by some allegorical representation, and I am persuaded that, 
if we attentively examine the oldest constellations, we shall find 
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some remnant of that, as well as other ancient traditional doctrines. 
The universal alm-m and terror which the great celestial Dragon 
diiiused over the minds of the inhabitants of the Asiatic empires, 
and the perpetual allusions to the baleful influence shed by that 
constellation, occurring in all their systems of astronomical mytho* 
logy, strongly incline me to adhere to the opinion before in- 
timated,’ that by this most ancient and formidable asterism, the 
ancients in general meant to designate the evil principle in 
nature. I must again b<'g leave to express my Arm belief, that the 
Grecian fable, of this being the very dragon or serpent, for draco 
and serpens refer to the same animal, which vomiting flames, and 
having a hundred heads, as well as voices, guarded the golden ap- 
ples in the garden of the Hes|)eridcs, is in fact nothing more than 
a mutilation of the traditional history of tlie fall, or at least of the 
sublime allegory under which it was veiled in all the histories of 
the ancient world, but more particularly of India, where it is re- 
corded in the most ancient Veda.* It is not a little remarkable, 
too, that this dragon i.s said, in the same fable, to have been the 
monstrous progeny of Typhon, the particular and acknowledged 
KaKo^aifioii of the Egyptians. Typhon, we have seen, was the Scor- 
pion of their zodiac, whose breath shed pestilence and death, and 
who was engaged in everlasting wars with the beneficent Osiris; 
in which piece of Memphite history we have an additional proof 
of the wide diffusion throughout the East of that primeval doctrine. 
In reality, for the reasons before assigned, I mean the singular hie- 
roglyphic form of theanimal, accurately preserved for us from the 
designs of very remote antiquity, in the sculptures and paintings 
of the Chinese, who De Guignes insists were a colony of emigrated 
Egyptians, as well as by Bayer and Hyginus in their astronomical 
dissertations, I am for referring the origin of this constellation to 

* So Sir William Jones asserts* when commenting on Mr. Wilford's Essay relative to 
Egypt and the Nile> in Asiat. Research, vol. III. p. 431. 
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the philosophic race who settled in Egypt, and who possibly might 
have obtained the outlines of it from their ante-diluvian ancestors. 

If it should appear to the reader incongruous and absurd that 
the Egyptians, or any other nation, should have fixed upon two 
distinct constellations to be symbolical of the same mythological 
history, which, after all, is but the shadow and outline of the true, 
I must acquaint him, that this almost universal practice in the an- 
cient world arose from the slow but continual revolution of the 
celestial bodies, during their imagined annus magnus, and the 
consequent change of their situation in the heavens. This must 
be evident to any body who considcr-s, what every novice in astro- 
nomy well knows, that owing to the precession of the equinoxes, 
after tlie rate of 72 years to a degree, a total alteration has taken 
place through the signs of the ecliptic ; since those stars which 
formerly were in Aries, have now got into Taurus, and those of 
Taurus into Gemini, so that the Grecian and Roman husband- 
man would not now be able to regulate his conduct in regard 
to the concerns of agriculture, according to the rules laid down 
by Hesiod and Virgil. And here it is proper I should re- 
mind the reader, that according to this calculation, a complete re- 
volution of the zodiac takes place in exactly 25,920 years ; the 
ancients, however, supposed the precession to be after tlic rate of a 
degree in 100 years, and thence formed their grand apokalastasis 
of 36,000 years, upon which they raised the structure of iheir ex- 
travagant chronology. Thus in respect to both the Dragon and 
Scorpio having been at diftjirent periods considered as symbols of 
the evil principle, which they doubtless were, this arose from their 
relative situation in the sphere. The Scorpion was at first the 
emblem of Typhon ; for the Scorpion, a dreary autumnal sign, led 
on the cold unfruitful months, when the powers of vegetation 
seemed to be suspended, and nature to lie in a state of temporary 
death; afterwards, when the fatal influences shed by the polar 
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dragon, in some particular aspects of that constellation upon 
men, animals, and vegetables, were imagined to be discovered, the 
name of the destroyer, Typhon, was conferred upon it : and al- 
most every nation of Asia, in conformity with the widely diffused 
principles of the prevailing physical theology, had its benevolent 
and malignant star ; its Osiris and Typhon ; its preserver Mitlira, 
and its destructive Ahriman. Even Lucifer himself is spoken 
of in Scripture as the “ star of the morning;" but fallen /rom his 
glory. 

Some of the Greek mythologists have related another fable re- 
lative to the celestial Draco, which probably is also a perversion of 
a part of the primitive tradition. They affirm, that in the war of 
the Titans, that is, the good and evil daemons contending for the 
sovereignty of our globe, this mighty dragon was introduced into 
the line of battle, and opposed to Minerva; that goddess, however, 
possessing far more resolution than fell to the lot of our great fe- 
male progenitor, the allegorical Minerta, when assailed by the 
serpent, repelled his assaults, hurled him, rojitorted as he was to 
the .skies, and fited him to the axis of the world. There is ano- 
ther remarkable circumstance in tlie mythological portrait of this 
storyupon the sphere, and that is the position ofthefoot of Hercu- 
les, who, according to otlierfabulists, slew this dragon, very near its 
head, and as if in the act to crush it: irresistibly impressing the 
mind of the Christian astronomer as a perversion, arising from 
misconception of some tradition founded on that promise in Genesis, 
that tie seed of the wmian should bruise the head rf the ierpe7tt. 
There is every reason to conjecture, that by the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, the ancients understood a terrestrial paradise, placed, as they 
thought, and as the name Hesperides implies, on the western ex- 
tremities of the world ; a beautiful and abundant region, the abode 
of eternal spring, and which is thought by most modern mytholo- 
gists to have been the Canary, or Fortunate Islands, first discovered 
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by the Phoenician navigators, and probably spoken of on their re- 
turn to their native country with such rapture, as might give birth 
to the idea. I ought not to omit mentioning, that some writers from 
the Hebrew word saraph, signifying at once a serpent and a se- 
raph, have conceived the fable of the dragon vomiting flames, and 
guarding the golden apples of the Hesperides, to be founded upon 
the circumstance related in the same divine book, that on the ex- 
pulsion of Adam from Paradise, God placed a flaming band of che- 
rubim, or seraphim, for they seem to be the same order of celestial 
beings, at the eastern gate, whose bodies moving every way, and 
glittering like the vibrations of a Jiaming sword, guarded the 
approach to that lovely but forbidden retreat. Dragons, fiery 
or vomiting flames, are alwa^ s ready, upon occasions like these, to 
execute similar offices of guardian vigilance in the Pagan theology ; 
though sometimes the task is assigned to brazen-footed bulls, which 
may possibly bcallusive to the name of chenibim, ( the wordcHFHUB 
signifying to plough, and we know that the cherubim are generally 
designated as oxen ) bulls equally breathing fire ; as for instance, 
those which guarded the golden fleece of Jason ; concerning whom 
Ovid, lib. 7. 104,. 

Eclc jdamanteU \ ulcanum uaubus efflint 

Ailpidcb taun— — 

This doctrine of an original defect, and a malignant serpent, the 
bane of man, is remarkably manifested in the Persian system of 
astronomical theology, for to Serpentarius itself a very considerable 
constellation of the northern hemisphere, they elevated their evil 
genius, or Ahriraan ; nor had they a much better opinion of the 
polar dragon, for Dr. Hyde expresdy informs us, they denominated 
that asterism Azaciia ; serpens, qui homines ac bestias devorat.* 
In the Indian Antiquities I have presented the reader with an en- 
graving of the two principles of Persia, the good and the evil* under 

■ Vide Hyde’s ClugBeg, p. 13, 
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the form of two vast serpents, contending for the mundane egg. 
Ahriman is there represented by the evil serpent ; and in thus re- 
presenting him, the original designer doubtless followed the popu- 
lar and established opinion of the Persian nation. Serpentarius, or 
Serpens, as we may denominate it, when leaving out the human 
figure of Ophiucus, which grasps the enormous animal, is one of 
the forty-eight old constellations, and a very near neighbour of 
the Scorpion. In making it the residence of their evil genius, the 
Persians were undoubtedly guided by the same train of physical 
and moral ideas which the Egyptians entertained relative to the 
latter sign ; as, in the first place, that it was a constellation of an 
equally ill omen, being to them a di.smal autumnal asterisin, bring- 
ing in its train diseases and death; and that theiefore, in the second 
place, it was a i)roper emblem of the serpent that betrayed our 
great ancestors into the fatal delusion which ruined themselves and 
their posterity. 

In short, with the remembrance of this unhappy event the mind 
of the whole primeval world was deeply and sorrowfully impress- 
ed ; their detestation of the grand deluder, under this name of 
the evil principle, broke forth on every occasion upon which it 
could be signally displayed. Now designated under the form of 
a dragon vomiting forth flames, and now under that of a ser- 
pent of stupendous length and horrible contortions, he was consi- 
dered as the eternal spring of evil, and the fomenter of mischief ; 
the cause of whatever is noxious in the course of nature, and ca- 
lamitous in the annals of mankind. M. Volney, mi.sapplying his 
great talents, has borrowed arguments from Dupuis and Bailli to 
demonstrate that the Christian religion is, like the base fabrics of 
superstition, founded upon astronomical mythology ; lie allows 
Ahriman to be meant by the serpent of the skies, and in the fol- 
lowing passage quotes Sir John Chardin, to prove that tJiis side- 
real serpent is the very serpent of Eve. “ The Persians, says 
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Chardin, “ call the constellation of the serpent Ophiucus, the ser- 
pent of Eve : and this serpent Ophiucus, or Ophioneus, plays a si- 
milar part in the theology of the Phoenicians, for Pherecydes their 
disciple, and the master of Pythagoras, said that Ophioneus Ser- 
pentinus had been tbirf of ibe rebels against Jupiter.” So far the 
account of Mr. Volney and the narration of these pages are coin- 
cident ; but in other points our systems differ as wide as earth is 
from heaven. He insists that the doctrine of the fall of man is 
merely the corruption of an astronomical truth ; whereas, on the 
contrary, I contend that astronomical fables have been grafted on 
the doctrine of tlic fall, and the uniformity of those fables, and 
their allusion and application in the most distant empires and 
nations evince that I am right. With respect to India in particular, 
I insist, in my turn, that the fall of man from a more happy and 
innocent state is by no means tliere conceived to be an astronomical 
or mythological talc, but a fact universally and unequivocally 
acknowledged from one end of the continent to the other : from 
Caucasus to the cape of Comorin. It is, in fart, the basis of the 
four vugs; and the pillar on which the metempsychosis rests : 
It is a perpetual inceiuive to the voluntary infliction of penances 
the most horrible to be conceived or suffered ; penances which, I 
have observed in my account of them, make human reason stagger, 
and human nature sliudUer. 

The ground is so uncertain, the period is so remote, and the 
facts arisingfor investigation, from that remoteness, necessarily ad- 
mit of so little collateral proof, that after having thus cursorily 
proved the astronomical theology of the three great nations men- 
tioned, not to be entirely destitute of allusions to the grand events 
which must have excited so peculiar an interest among the ante- 
diluvian race, I must beg leave to quit afield of disquisition at once 


* See the RuiiiSt p« 290^ 
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so unexplored, and so unproductive ; and therefore following the 
course of this extensive and distant inquiry, I shall now proceed to 
consider if an equally interesting event, the grand deluge itself, 
gave rise to no allegorical delineations on the sphere of ancient as- 
tronomy. In this inquiry we shall no longer travel on in suspense 
and darkness ; but a brilliant and permanent light, reflected from 
the mirror of truth and history, will at once illumine our path, 
and elucidate our subject. 

The two grand objects that for a long time engaged, or rather 
absorbed, the attention of the renovated and grateiul race of man, 
were the stupendous events of the deluge, and the miraculous pre- 
servation of the patriarchal family in the ark. The memorials of 
tliose events in the ancient world were innumerable. Tliey are 
visible in all the .sacred rites of their religion, as well as in most 
of the solemn festivals instituted by the ix>licyof their legislators. 
They were sculptured aloft in their temples, and stamjxjd upon their 
coins. Such an astonishing body of evidence of this nature has 
been brought together and displayed, in the pages of Mr. Bryant, 
that any minute observations on that head, except such as relate 
to astronomy, from my pen, at least for the present, would be im- 
pertinent and unnecessary. Let Infidelity faitlifully perusa these 
pages, and hide her abashed front in eternal oblivion. 

On the recording tablet of the skies, that is, on the celestial 
sphere, I must repeat it, symbols of those grand events, and of the 
most conspicuous personages of the first great family, were very 
early engraved. All navigators in particular, retained the liveliest 
impressions relative to the great deluge ; and the Phvenicians 
early exploring the southern world, under those impressions formed 
the constellation of Argo, one of the oldest, probably, of the forty- 
eight great constellations into which the ancients divided the 
visible heavens. It occupies a very ample space in the .southern 
hemisphere ; though it is not remarkable for many very large or 
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luminous stars. The description of it by Hyginus, is very de- 
serving of notice. “ Haec est navis Argo, quam Minerva in side- 
ralem circulum retulit ob hoc quod ab se esset adificata, ac primum 
inpelagus deducta."* This is the ship Argo, which Minerva num- 
bered among the constellations of the sphere, on this account, that 
it was built by her own direction, and was the first vessel launched 
upon the ocean. Minerva is in this place to be considered only 
as a personification of the heavenly wisdom. Mr. Bryant, treat- 
ing concerning this constellation, very justly observes, that though 
it had the name of Argo, and was said to be placed in the heavens 
as a memorial of the Argonautic expedition, yet being scai cely 
visible in any part of Greece, it could not be allusive to the history 
of that people, who were so fond of arrogating to themselves the 
history and mythology of all other nations ; nor could the sphere 
in which it is placed, and of which it engros.ses so conspicuous a 
portion, originally be the work of a Grecian. It must, therefore, 
have been assigned its station there by some more ancient people, 
and allude to a different event; that memorable event, of which the 
whole fable of the Argonautic exiiedition was only the mutilated 
narrative. Of the name Canopus, by which the Egypti ins distin- 
guished the brilliant star of the first magnitude, on the rudder of 
Argo, I have already offered one etymological derivation, viz from 
Cneph, or Canupha, since they thought in the star Canopus, a star 
which was .seen by them just skirting the southern he rizon, re- 
sided the guardian genius of the waters, and hence the Greeks 
formed their Neptune, or god of the ocean. If, however, the rea- 
der should reject this etymology of Canopus, who was the Egyp- 
tian god of mariners, and had a superb temple erected to his 
honour in that country, he may, with Athanasius Kircher, deduce 
it fromcYouB, a Coptic word signifying go/d; a name well adapted 
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to express the peculiar lustre of that refulgent star. I am en- 
abled also by Sir William Jones, to produce the Sanscrit appel- 
lative of Argo, which is Agastya ; and Agastya was a most ancient 
and venerable Brahmin, whose soul was translated to this bright 
and beautiful constellation. This is one of the few constellation.s 
in the southern hemisphere, of which he has not yet learned the 
Sanscrit name, whence 1 should infer, that Agastya is an object of 
the Indians of great notoriety and more general regard. A circum- 
stance, however, far more important than the mere name of this 
constellation arrested my attention, in perusing the dissertation of 
the president upon the Antiquity of the Indian Solar Zodiac, and in 
examining the figures engraved on the illustrative table annexed. 
The I ndians seem to have marked on that zodiac itself a striking sym- 
bol of the deluge ; for as we have before observed, the figure in the 
sign Virgo isrepresented standing in a boat in water, and holding 
in one hand a lamp ; which, while it reminds us of the old Kgyp- 
lian Isis, or if the reader pleases, of Osiris in the Scyphus, so often 
alluded to before, and of the Eleusinian mysteries, performed by 
night,* decisively points to that awful event which was shadowed 
out by the rites of that personage, and in the celebration of those 
mysteries. I he Sanscrit name of Virgo is Canya.-|- In the An- 
cient Oriental Astronomy, as given by Ulug Beg, and translated 
from the original Persic ijito Latin, witii an ample and instructive 
commentary by Dr. Hyde, it is simply called Stella Navis, the con- 
stellation of the ship.;]; In fact, Argo was the sacred ship of Osiris, 

• Whether the word aoH*ii, signifying tosUinc.to give light, be properly rendered win- 
dow, is a point which has been (in my opinion absurdly) disputed. Some Jewish para- 
phrasts translate it, a precious stone, or carbuncle of great magnitude, with which they 
contend the ark was illuminated, 

f See the Dissertation on the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiac, in the Asiatic Riscar,.hc5, 
vol. II. p. Z92, 

X See Tabula Stcllarum Fixarum Ulug Beighii, p. iz8. Edit. Thomas Hyde, Ozonii. 
1717. 
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and no other than the ark. For this reason it was, that one of 
the brightest stars in the southern hemisphere is placed upon the 
rudder ; plainly denoting, that it was under the guidance of a 
celestial pilot. 

It is decidedly in favour of that hypothesis which I am la- 
bouring to support, viz that the symbols engraved on the celestial 
sphere were for the most part illustrative of the history, or emble- 
matical of the heroic personages, who flourished in the ancient 
world, that after finding the ship, or sacred baris, as the Egyp- 
tians called the ark of Osiris, among the forty-eight most ancient 
constellations w'c discover that of Corvus, or the raven, to which 
less ancient astronomers have added Columba Noachi, ortlie dove 
of Noah, with a branch of olive in its mouth. The addition of 
the latter was probably made under the immediate force of such 
impressions as those which have induced me to engage in this as- 
tronomical detail ; I mean, that the constellations of the southern 
hemisphere were allusive, not so much to the Argonautic, as to the 
Noachic voyage. *• And he sent forth a raven, which went forth to 
and fro, until the waters were dried up from oft’ the earth." If the 
reader will advert to the figures of the celestial sphere, as those 
figures are beautifully engraved in Flamstead's Atlas Celestis, to 
which throughout I constantly refer, he will find the raven so por- 
trayed as in some degree to illustrate this passage. It is drawn 
standing on the back of the liydra, with its head bent down, and 
one of its wings raised, as if prepared, but yet reluctant to fly. 
This extraordinary position of a raven on the hinder part of the 
extended and portentous figure, the hydra, which the Arabs, ac- 
cording to Hyde, denominate Alshugja, serpens tenuis ac longa, 
together with a symbol which forms another of the forty-eight old 
asterisms, called Crater, on the former part of its back, exhibits 
altogether so singular an assemblage of incongruous objects, as can 
,i)aiie be accounted for by supposing the whole to be only a copy 
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of some Chaldean or Egyptian hieroglyphic, originally allasive to 
the deluge, and the exploring raven of Noah. For what rea- 
son the Crater should form a part of this most singular prodigy 
among the heavenly host,' or what it meant, I was long at a loss to 
determine, till presuming that this mighty serpent was an Egyp- 
tian symbol, I turned to the page of Athanasius Kircher, where I 
found a particular chapter on the Ramesssean Obelisk,* which 
gives an account, at least more satisfactory than any to be met with 
in other authors, of this obscure asterism. He says, that the 
Egyptians by this symbol shadowed out either the Crater benciicus 
Osiridisjthat is,t)f the sun, from whose overflowing fountain of light 
a thousand blessings are daily distributed among mankind ; or else 
the hallowed vase, 'whence the patriarch Noah, the first planter of 
the vineyard, poured libations of generous wine to tiiat Deity qui 
sacrificiis placandus est. The Persians, according to Hyde on this 
constellation, call tlie Crater, poculum magnum et amplum, a great 
and capacious cup ; and, indeed, on the sphere it makes a consi- 
derable and beautiful object, being richly ornamented, and is not 
inelegantly drawn with an embroidered rim, and sculptured 
handles; from the top of which issue the bodiesand heads of serpents, 
that universal symbol of divinity, and ornament of all sacred uten- 
sils, both in Egypt and India. 

In perusing the Hcetopades, or Amicable Instructions, translated 
from the Sanscrit, I was throughout struck with the frequent In- 
troduction, in those fables, of the raven, or crow, as an angural 
bird : and the reader by referring back to the Indian Antiquities,-|- 
will find a circumstance relative to one of these birds, which is so 
remarkable, that I shall beg his permission to transcribe it. 

When a certain Rajah wished to fix upon a proper spot for the 
erection of a great city, he sent a learned Brahmin to explore that 

* Vide Athanasii Kircheri CEdipus ^gyptiacus, tom. III. p. 199. edit. Rome, 1654* 

+ Vol. I. p. 72 of the geographical wetion. 
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spot ; and the Brahmin, arriving on the coast of Orissa, saw a raven, 
or crow, dive into the water, which, after having washed its body, 
made obeisance to the sea. The Brahmin, we are told, was asto- 
nished at the ^ight ; and, as he understood the language of birds, he 
asked the raven the reason of this strange procedure. The raven, 
answered in these very remarkable words : “ I was formerly of the 
tribe of the Dewtah, that is, celestials, but from the curse of a re- 
ligious man, was transformed into this shape," &c.* It is added, 
that what the crow had predicted came punctually to pass ; and, 
in consequence, the great city and temple of Jaggernaut were erect- 
ed. The raven, indeed, as well in India as in every other part of 
the world, ever sincethe ill tidings brought by the bird which Noah 
sent forth from the ark, seems to have been considered as a sacred 
bird, but still of bad presage ; while the peaceful dove, returning 
with the olive-branch, and bringing intelligence that the waters of 
the deep were assuaged, has, on the contrary, ever been regarded 
in most countries as a sacred bird of a happy omen, and caressed 
equally as the favourite of god and man. Mr. Bryant remarks, 
that the season anciently esteemed most favourable for setting sail, 
was at the heliacal rising of the seven stars, near the head of Tau- 
rus ; that they were, in consequence of it, called Pcleiades, or the 
doves ; and that it w'as at the time of their appearance that the 
Argonauts were supposed to have set out upon their expedition.-f 
Thus, in reality, without the addition of the more modern constel- 
lation, called Columba Noachi, both the dove and the raven of 
Noah have, for an immemorial period, enjoyed an elevated station 
in the skies, while on earth they have conferred their names upon 
the most sacred characters. Accord ing to Hesychius, the priestesses 
who uttered the oracular responses at Dodona, were called Peleiai, 


* S«e the jof this curious passage in the Ayecn Akbery, vol. II. p. i-.. 
t Analysis, vol. II. p. aS;. 
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or Colnmbae ; while the'prieata of Egypt are, by Curtius, denomi- 
nated Corvi, and by Plutarch, 

If the whole of what I have thus offered on this singular si- 
derial hieroglyphic, the stars displayed on which might have been 
full as clearly pointed out by other objects, for they could not all 
be included were it not for the convolutions of the serpent's body, 
should appear far-fetched and improbable, my hypothesis still 
will not want support, from the consideration of the symbols by 
which the remaining constellations of the southern hemisphere arc 
denoted. Indeed I cannot avojd remarking, that the constellations 
of this hemisphere, which have always been supposed to be parti- 
cularly allusive to the Argonautic voyage, crowded as it is with 
aquatic animals, and marine objects, remarkably illustrate my 
original position. The dignity of the historic style I would not 
wish to degrade, especially upon so solemn a subject ; but surely, 
contemplated in any possible point of view, the sButhern hemi- 
sphere exhibits the aspect of a watery heaven. 

The first act of the pious patriarch, after descending from the 
ark, was to make a grateful oblation to his heavenly deliverer. 
“ And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord, and took ofevery clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt-offerings on the 
altar : and the Lord smelled a sweet savour." Let the reader now 
turn to the figures engraved in the Atlas Celestis, or any good 
cele.stial globe, and he will there find, among the southern con- 
stellations, that Altar, with the fire of the first grand sacrifice made 
by man after the deluge, ascending in a vast body of flame and 
smoke, and almost obscuring the stars it was intended to denote 
the situation of in the heavens. It was one of the earliest formed 
of the forty-eight constellations before mentioned, and no other 
reason for its being inserted among the constellations was ever 
given, beside the ridiculous story forged by the Greeks, that it was 
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the fabrication of the Cyclops, and the altar on which the gods 
swore to avenge themselves upon their enemies, the rebel race of 
the Titans. The Indians have recorded this solemn fact in their 
lunar zodiac ; for we have seen that an oblation to the gods fills- 
up the seventeenth division on the curious print of that zo- 
diac, engraved in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches.* 
Having exhibited the altar, on a more accurate examination of the 
figures on the sphere, we may possibly find both the Sacrificer, and 
the Victim. 

As a ship, with its sails expanded, was represented in the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt, by a winged serpent, or dragon, .so the strange 
figure which the Centaur exhibits on the celestial sphere, as well as 
the singular relation which the page of history gives of that fabu- 
lous character, pos.sibly owed their origin to the same obscure but 
fruitful source. It would lead me too far out of the way, into the 
wildest regiom of ancient mythology, were I to enumerate a fourth 
part of what is recorded of the wonderful race to whom this title 
was given : but 1 cannot help remarking, that many of the circum- 
stances thus recorded, are strikingly applicable to Noah and his 
family. ■ Whatever the fabling Greeks might assert in regard to 
this asterism, I repeat it, that this compound figure bears every 
appearance of having originally been an Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
It is not a little remarkable, however, that even the Greeks de- 
scribe the original Centaur as begotten upon a cloud ; and it will 
be remembered, that the same kind of birth was assigfied to Fohi, 
the undoubted Noah of China, whose mother is said to have con- 
ceived him encompassed w ith a rain-bow. But lest this mythologic 
birth should be thought too base for so upright a n]an as Noah, 
let us inquire what the more authentic page of history itself records. 


Consult the engriring, vol. Jl. p. 294. 
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and explore the plains of Thessaly for that dauntless race, who 
first curbed the fury of the raging bull, whence the word Centaur 
is derived, and made that animal subservient to the use of man. 
We shall find this character to be peculiarly applicable to him who 
first instructed the human race in the knowledge of agriculture, and 
who, upon that account, was universally represented in the ancient 
world by the symbol of an ox. Leaving mythology, however, 
entirely out of the question, let us now examine what was the 
character of Chiron, the preceptor of .^sculapius and Achilles, to 
whom the Greeks unanimously assign the honour of being the par- 
ticular Ontaur exalted to celestial honours. The circumstance of 
Chiron’s being particularized as the preceptor of those celebrated 
men, can be no objection to what I shall advance concerning a 
more ancient Chiron, when it is considered, that as almost every 
powerful monarch of antiquity a.ssumed the name, and arrogated to 
himself the honours of Jupiter, so the most distinguished of their 
wise men were dignified with the title of Zoroaster, Heimes, Chi- 
ron, &c. \\ hat the Greeks have related of Chiron shall b first 
noticed, and afterwards, what the Orientals have recorded of the 
name and history of this constellation. 

It has been repeatedly observed, and in a great measure demon- 
strated, that whatsoever the Greeks have vaunted of the ship Argo, 
and the Argonauts, can only, with any shadow of truth, be refer- 
red to the great patriarch and his companions in the first navigated 
vessel. Sir Isaac Newton has endeavoured to establish a new sys- 
tem of chronology upon what he found in Clemens, and other an- 
cient authors, relative to Chiron's forming the Grecian sphere, for 
the use of the Argonauts ; and tlie situation, noticed in a former 
page, which he at that period assigned the colures. His hypothesis 
has been combated with great force of argument, by Dr. Ruthcr- 
forth, in his System of Natural Philosophy. He incontrovertibly 
proves, that the signs delineated on the Grecian sphere, howevec 
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applied by the Greeks to their own history, were allusive to some 
more ancient event, and that they could not possibly be drawn for 
the use of the Argonauts. The substance of what Dr. Rutherforth 
has urged upon this topic, has been stated in a preceding page; 
but the whole of his -argument is so solid, and is so highly 
illustrative of the subject under discussion, that the reader will 
doubtless pardon my inserting his words at length in this place. 
“ Pagasa?, from whence the Argonauts sailed, is in about 39°, and 
Colchi, to which they were sailing, is in about 45“ north latitude ; 
the star Canopus of the first magnitude, marked a by Bayer, in the 
constellation Argo, is only 37* from the south pole ; .and- a great 
part of this constellation is still nearer to the south pole. There- 
fore this principal star, and great- part of the constellation Argo, 
could not be seen, cither in the place from whence the Argonauts 
set out, or in the place to which they were sailing. Now the ship 
was the first of its kind, and was a principal thing in the expedi- 
tion ; which makes it very unlikely that Chiron would choose to 
call a set of stars by the name Argo, most of which were invisible 
to the Argonauts. If he had delineated a sphere for their use, he 
would have chosen to call .some other constellation by this name : 
most likely he would have given the name to some constellation 
jn the zodiac ; however, certainly to one that was visible to the 
Argonauts, and not to one which was so far to the south, that the 
priiicipal star in it could not be seen by them, either when they set 
out, or when they came to the end of their voyage."* Let us now 
attend to the passage itself of Clemens, upon which Newton 
founded thchypothesis thus successfully attackedby Dr .Rutherforth. 
The following is a literal translation of it. " Chiron was the first 
that taught mankind to live according to justice, by shewing them 
the natureand obligations of an oath; sacrifices of joy and thanks- 

* RutherfortU’s System of Natural Philosophy, vol. II. p. 850. Edit, quarto. Cam- 

^iridgc, 1748. 
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giving ; and the figures of the heavens, vxfijtMra. oxuftw."* Of 
the first great legislator afier the deluge, the probable author 
.of those Indian institutes of such unfathomable antiquity, that they 
are said to have been written'inany millions of years ago, and attri- 
buted to Menu, which seems only to be the Indian name of that 
pious sacrificer, who, immediately after he had descended from the 
ark, with an heart overflowing with grateful rapture, “ buildod an 
altar to the Lord of the earliest and most skilful post-diluvian 
cultivator of the ground, and planter of the first vineyard, to whom 
a knowledge of the revolving seasons, and a diligent observation of 
the aspect of tlie heavens, and the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, were so necessary ; can any description possibly be more 
strikingly picturesque, more accurately faithful, or more pointedly 
illustrative ? 

Pliny, who in the 56th chapter of the 7th book of his Natural 
History, one of the most curious and learned chapters in his whole 
work, has enumerated the names of the ancient inventors of all the 
arts and sciences, as well as specified the particular arts discovered 
by each, writes thus of Chiron : “ Chiron, the son of Saturn and 
Phyllira, was the inventor of the botanical and medical art." 
Every person acquainted with Pagan mythology, knows that Sa- 
turn, or Chronos, the Cali of India, was a personification of Time ; 
and that the son of Time, like the son of the Sun, was only an ex- 
pression under which they concealed their ignorance pf his real 
genealogy. The latter part of this description is peculiarly appli- 
cable to him, who being the first cultivator of the ground after the 
deluge, must be well acquainted with herbs, and their several vir- 
tues ; especially, if we add to this knowledge, that which he pos- 
sibly might have acquired from his ante-diluvian ancestors. It 
should not here be omitted, that there is an ancient Indian sage, 
of the name of Dhanwantaree, highly celebrated in all Sansa’it 

* StromaM, lib. i. p. 15. 
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writings for his profound medical knowledge^, and who mightily 
resembles Chiron in this capacity. We read, in the Heetopades, 
when life hath taken its departure, though Dhanwantaree be. 
the physician, what can he do."* The birth of this great Hindoo 
physician is not undeserving of notice ; for according both to Sir 
W. Jones, and Mr. Wilkins, he was originally produced from the 
foam of the churned ocean, having been one of the precious things 
obtained during the agitation of the waters, when the gods vio- 
lently agitated that ocean with the stupendous mountain Mandar.-f* 
The whole of this romantic story, of the gods churning the ocean, 
is probably allusive to the general deluge ; as by the battle of the 
Soors and Assoors, when nature was convulsed by the conflict, is 
doubtless only meant the Titanic history of the earth-born giants 
of the impious line of Ham, contending witli the virtuous race of 
Shem for the sovereignty of the infant world, after the overthrow 
of Babel. By the tvay it should be remarked, that, in the Cheraca, 
a Sanscrit work attributed to Seeva, there is a vast collection of 
medical receipts, and botanical observations; and that the whole 
race of Brahmins have immemorially been engaged in the pro- 
foundest inquiries into the arcana of the vegetable kingdom. Our 
presentbusiness, however, is with the constellated hero Centaurus, 
whom the Greeks, while they affirm him to be, if not the first, the 
greatest and most honourable Centaur, Chiron, universally insist 
that he was for his eminent virtues exalted to this station in the hea- 
vens. A passage in the Analysis remarkably corroborates the 
above assertions : the reader has been repeatedly informed that the 
Ox, or Bull, was the universal symbol of the patriarch Noah 
throughout Asia. Mr. Bryant, who has made this particular 
portion of Oriental history the object of his unwearied research, 
after acquainting us that the Minotaur is called by Pausanias, 


* Htctopidcs, p. 230. 
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r«Eupw m VUvui oT the bull called Mine, and that from this wor« 
slup of the godobull Meek No, (the undoubted Menu of 
India), many mountains, places, and people derived their names, 
as for instance. Taurus, the mountain in Asia, on a part of 
which the ark landed, Taurica, Taurini, Taurisci, Tauropolis, 
Tauropolium, adds the following important information : “ The 
ARK itself seems to have been sometimes called Centaurus, from 
whence many of the Arkites had the name of Centauri ; and were 
reputed of the Nephelim race. Chiron was said to have been the 
son of tlie Centaur Chronus, time : but the rest were the odspring 
ofixion and Nephele" (the cloud). He quotes the old scholiast on 
Lycophron to prove this : “ KKraupe;, iiyow i Kfcvof.—O Xttfuv CK 
KfOVh' oiSt Xeitrai iravTCt KsuTttvpei ireu^es turtv luu They 

are described by Nonnus as horned, and as inseparable compa- 
nions of Dionusus. He supposes them to have been the Zeus ; 
and places them for the most part in Cyprus. There seem to have 
been ships of old, denominated from the ark Centauri, and Hmtv- 
Tdtupoi. The Ammonians occupied all the upper part of the Adriatic 
gulf: and the Vencti at this day call their principal galley the 
Bucentaur ; which Justinian styles navigium maximum et orna- 
tissinium.* Let us now consider among what constellations Cen- 
taurus is situated, ami in the performance of what act lie is deline- 
ated. If tlie reader will cast his eye upon the Atlas Celestis, he will 
perceive that tlie Centaur is placed near the Hydra, and immedi- 
ately ABOVE THE ALTAR, With a bcast scizcd by the fore paw, 
which all the commentators are unanimous, and which his attitude 
and slaughteriirg weapon evince, HE is about to sacrifice on that 
ALTAR. The beast thus about to be sacrificed, is improperly de- 
nominated Lupus, since in Ptolemy it is simply called ttfepta-ptou 

the asterism of Fera, the wild beast; and this, according to Dr. Hyde, 
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is the Arabian name of the constellation. Neither of these names, 
indeed, exactly answers to the relation ofScripture, which expressly 
asserts that'* Noah took of every clean beast, and of every cleanfowl, 
andofi^ed burnt •offerings on the altar." But the name which the 
Greek and Arabian astronomers have assigned to it is of little con- 
sequence, The animal, as delineated on the sphere, is no more 
like any wild beast with which we are acquainted, than it is with 
any tame one ; and, from its forming another of the forty-eight 
ancient constellations, may be of Chaldaic origin', and of a race ex- 
tinct. That the Centaur and the beast about to be sacrificed were 
really of hieroglyphic origin, and it was under an hieroglyphic veil 
that all history was anciently shadowed out, there is this strong evi- 
dence, that together they anciently formed but one constellation. 

I should be sorry to injure the cause which I am thus anxiously la- 
bouring to defend, by overstraining those points which appear to 
me demonstrative of the superior excellence and prior antiquity of 
the Mosaic records ; but surely an author writing in a Christian 
country, has at least full as good a right to apply these striking cir- 
cumstances, so strongly corroborative of, and so forcibly illustrated 
by what is revealed in the ancient Scriptures, as any Grecian or 
Koman fabulist of old had to a]>j)ly' and appropriate them to their 
own romantic and visionary legends. Althou^i many ofllie constel- 
lations undoubtedly were Egyptian hieroglyphics, and allusive to 
Egyptian history, yet we must ever bear in remembrance, that the 
race of Mizraira were, after all, only a colony of emigrated Chal- 
deans. 

The hieroglyphic form of the Hydra of the southern hemisphere 
proves it to have been the invention of the Egyptian astronomers, 
while its name derived from ufap, water, and its manifold contor- 
tions should seem to mark it for the winding current of the Nile. 
The vast space over which this constellation is diffused in the 
soutltern portion of the sphere, inclines me to think they intended 
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by the Hydra to mark the river in the time of its inundation ; or 
possibly, from the symbols connected with it, the raven and the 
poculum benehcum Osiridis, the grand deluge itself, typified by 
tlie river in that state ; for in fact, the most ancient name of the 
Nile was ax'^eaiot, the ocean. 

Dr. Hyde on Ulug Beg justly remarks, that this constellation is 
called in Ptolemy not Eridanus, but only n-sras^tt x^efia-jMs, the as- 
terisni of the river, which probably was its more ancient and ge- 
nuine appellation. In the same manner, the Argo of tlie Greeks is 
by Ulug Beg only denominated the ship ; and, as I have before 
remarked, the royal astronomer in doing this probably followed 
the detail of some ancient Persian tables, or the designation of 
some ancient Persian sphere.* Dr. Hyde adds, it is by some 
writers called apiuMs, the river of Orion ; for in fact, if the 

reader will advert to the celestial sphere, he will observe that the 
head of this river commences at the foot of Orion. Now since we 
have proved Orion to be no other than Nimrod, this is a convin- 
cing proof that the Euphrates was the river first exalted to an as- 
terism, and perhaps it might have been designated as flowing from 
his foot, either because he first explored its source, embanked the 
river, or made it navigable. The Indians, afterwards borrowing 
the Chaldean sphere, converted the Euphrates into the Ganges ; 
for it is surely not a little remarkable, that according to the Hindoo 
mytholugists cited in ray Geographical Account of India, the 
Ganges is said to flow from the foot of Veeshnu ; an irrefragable 
proof that the Ganges is the Grecian Eridanus, and that the my- 
thology originally belonged to the Greater, and not to the 
Lesso* Asia.-f- There is in M. D'Ancarville s third volume a cu- 
rious mythologic engraving of the course of the Ganges, in which 

* Ulug Beg’s Fixed Stars, p. 4S. 

t See the Geographical Dissertation in the Ind.Antiq. toI T. p. 15a. 
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the river is drawn exactly consonant to the condition of the 
Brahmins, and flowing from the foot of Veesbnu. It was the 
variety of these coincident circumstances in their respective systems 
of astronomical mythology, that gave birth to the idea first formed 
in my mind of taking this comparative survey of them. 

That comparison has now been made in a very ample, and, I 
trust, satisfactory manner ; but to put the matter beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, and to demonstrate that the Grecian was a borrowed 
sphere, the characteristic designations on which had allusion to a 
more ancient race in the records of the world, I shall conclude 
this subject by presenting the reader with the following important 
information, obtained in India by Mr. Wilford, whose elaborate 
Essay on Egypt and the Countries adjacent to the Nile, inserted in 
the third volume of the Asiatic Researches, has just come to my 
hand, and will be of very great utility in the course of the subse- 
quent historical investigations. After declaring that the Grecian 
fable of Cepheus and Cassiopeia is to be found in the most ancient 
Sanscrit books, under the resembling appellations of Capeya and 
Casy*ivpa, and that the legend of Pehseus and Andromeda is also 
recorded in the same books under those of Farastca and Antar- 
MADA, the principal facts in each fable intimately coinciding, he 
adduces the follon ing remarkable testimony in proof of his preced- 
ing assertions. 

“ In order to prove by every species of evidence, the identity of 
the Grecian and Indian fables, I one night requested my pandeet, 
who is a learned astronomer, to shew me, among tlie stars, the con- 
stellation Antarmada ; and he instantly pointed to Andromeda, 
which I had taken care not to shew him first as an asterism with 
which I was acquainted : he afterwards brought me a very rare and 
curious book in Sanscrit, (the language of India two thousand five 
hundred years ago) witli a distinct chapter on the Upanacsbatras, or 
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constellations out of the zodiac: and containing delineations of Ca- 
peya, adorn^, as on our sphere, with a radiated Ethiopian crown, 
and bearing a sceptre ; of Cesyapi s&ted with a lotos-flower in 
her hand ; of Antartnada chained, with the fish near her ; and of 
Parasica holding the head of a monster which he had slain in battle, 
dropping blood, with snakes instead of hair, according to the expla- 
nations given in that book."* 

The result of this whole inquiry is, that astronomy, so far from 
invalidating, decidedly corroborates the Mosaic histoky in all its 
leading points, and con.sc'quently Christianity ; because between 
the Hebrew and Cliristian dispensations there exists a strong con- 
necting chain, whicli cannot be broken without shaking both sys- 
tems to their very foundations. That history in fact contains 
the only authentic narrative of the earliest events, and the lives of 
the most ancient personages known over all the East, imparted by 
revelation to Moses, but the principal facts recorded in which 
were traditionally known, or obscurely and allegorically intimated 
in the annals of all the great empires of Asia. Upon the basis of 
those facts, and tlie history of those personages, the astronomical 
allegories were founded, which gave existence to the figures de- 
signated on the primitive sphere ; figures which have descended 
to us obscured under the veil of a complicated mythology; my- 
thology, in great part the produce of the w ild inventive fancy of 
Oriental fabulists, residing in diflierent nations of Asia ; but in a 
more particular manner confounded and perplexed with the de- 
tails of the romantic and far more recent history of the Grecian 
heroes. That this is the true statement, and that Moses is only a 
more genuine Berosus, an historian whose page is uncoinammatcd 
with that base alloy of fable and physics, with which those of his 
successors in the line of historical detail are so grossly polluted, will 


* See Asiatic Researches, vol. III. p. 411. 
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be more and more evident as we pursue our inquiry into the annals 
of the ancient nation to whose history, aft«r this long but not irre- 
levant nor unimportant digression, I return. The fact is, that if 
the sceptic reject the Mosaic history, he has no other authentic 
historical document of antiquity to depend upon, all others being 
only mutilations of the genuine primaeval history of the world, 
by fiibulists and sycophants, to aggrandize the name, and flatter 
the vanity of their respective nations. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Recapitulation of the Subjects discussed in the preceding Chapters—^ 
Oriental Fables relative to Adam examined — The real Situation 
of Paradise inquired into — The Satya, or perfect Age of India 
alludes to Man in Paradise : the two succeeding Ages, noted in 
Sanscrit Records, understood historically and morally, have Re- 
ference to the decreasing Age and declining Virtue of the Ante- 
diluvians. — The Fall or Man, an acknowledged Truth in India, 
forming the Basis of the Metempsychosis, and giving birth to the 
horrible Penances of the Yogees — The Giants oJ Moses, and the 
Brahmins; and their asserted longevity considered. 

In the preceding portion of this historical review of the characters 
most distinguished, and the events most Interesting in the earliest 
ages of the world, we have seen that the cosmogony of India, and 
those of tlie other great Oriental empires, have a uniform feature 
of resemblance, and that the whole prospect exhibits only the 
shattered remains of one grand primseval system ; broken by the 
dispersion of the patriarchal families, and corrupted by the alle- 
gories so prevalent throughout the East. Of this assertion no 
stronger evidence can be adduced, than that universal symbolical 
representation of all the Dii Majorca of Asia sitting upon the sa- 
cred lotos ; which is only a perversion of that old tradition that, at 
the beginning of time, an incumbent deity moved, or brooded upon 
the chaotic waters, and rendered them prolific. The natural 
history of the lotos will fully explain the allusion of those 
physical theologists, since it is the nature of that aquatic plant 
always to keep its head above the water which gives it birth, and 
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cherishes and sustains it, and all the veneration entertained by 
Eastern nations for the lotos, among whom it is sometimes honoured 
witii divine rites, appears to be only the result of traditional ac- 
counts of that stupendous event. 

Having dimiased the cosmogony, wc came to the consideration 
of that important and disputed point, the period at which the In- 
dians suppose it to have taken place ; a circumstance which imme- 
diately, and of necessity, led to an ample investigation of the four 
YUGs, or periods of India. These we proved to have their founda- 
tion, not in truth and history, but in mythological fiction and as- 
tronomical calculation ; and in order to demonstrate that all the 
exaggerated cHRONoi.OGYof the ancient Asiatic kingdoms, sovaunt- 
ingly holden up in ridicule of the Mosaic history, was in fact, the 
suppositious offspring of the same fruitful parent, we took a very 
wide excursive range through the early periods of the history of 
those mighty empires that anciently and successively swayed the 
sceptre of the Greater Asia. We shewed that the renowned sove- 
reigns of Asia were, on tlicir decease, exalted to planetary honours; 
and that, in the course of ages, the reign of the constellated king, 
and the period of the revolving planet were, partly by vulgar ig- 
norance, and partly by courtly adulation to aggrandize tlie reign- 
ing family, confounded together, and thus ultimately gamed footing 
amidst the calculations of true chronology. 

Astronomy being so nearly allied to chronology, or rather, the 
former constituting the basis of the latter science, and it being the 
intention of this history that no species of ancient science inti- 
mately connected with India, should be left out ofits comprehensive 
scope, the commencement and gradual progress of astronomical 
investigation in those distant seras, supposed by Josephus to have 
been diligently cultivated and carried on by the ante-diluvian pro- 
geny of the virtuous Seth, claimed our next attention. In discuss- 
ing, however, the origin of the Oriental zodiacs, solar and lunar. 



an^ in endeavouring to give the true history of the constellations* 
engraved on the celestial sphere, as well as to assign the honour of 
inventing them, arrogated by the Greeks, to their true fabricators, 
we were unavoidably compelled for a time, to quit ante-diluvian 
ground, to descend below the post-diluvian ages, and range with 
devious steps amid the intricate, but delightful wilds of Greek my- 
thology. However novel and even chimerical, on the first perusal, 
may appear what has been so largely insisted upon relative to the 
Sphere's bearing testimony to the truth of the Mosaic records, 
whosoever will attentively consider the arguments advanced above, 
concerning the similitude existing, as to the most important facts 
and personages, between the Hebrew narration and Pagan annals, 
that Brahma, or Osiris, on the lotos, is the Spirit incumbent on the 
waters ; that these annals equally record the devastations of a cer- 
tain great deluge, in which all mankind, except eight persons, 
wore destroyed ; that the Noah of Syria, is the Menu of India ; 
that the Nimrod of Babylon, is the Orion of Persia ;* and that 
Egypt, and probably Greece, only altered the names of the 
Chaldean or Indian heroes and sages, accommodating the historical 
facts to their own more recent mythology ; whosoever will 
seriously weigh these, and other analogous circumstances, must 
allow that the hypothesis upon which I have proceeded, is neither 
destitute of probability, nor unsupported by the collateral aid of Pa- 
gan antiquity. In fact, I have only enlarged the field of observation 
which Mr. Costard on the Chaldean Astronomy, and Mr. Bryant 
on the Origin of the Sphere, have already trod with so much ho- 
nour. I must beg leave still to adhere to the original position upon 


* For thu9 uniformly asserting Nimrod to be the Orion of the sphere, we have, among 
others, the express authority of the Alexandnan Chronicle, p. 8j, which expressly asserts, 
that in the Persian histories, probably not diffeiing greatly from those of Chaldea, Nimrod 
was contidcred u thmr fint king, that he invented the art of hunting, and that he was, on 
his decease, elevated to the sphere, under the name of Orion. 
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which I set out, that the history of the ancient world, is to be 
read on the broad tablet of the heavens ; and in that nation wh<^ 
the sphere was first formed, the real heroes flourished, and the facts 
recorded actually took place. Thote who may start the apprehend- 
ed objections, would probably cease to urge them, were I disposed 
to admit, what however can by no means ever be admitted by the 
author of this history, that Moses, instead of being an original and 
inspired writer, only copied the debased theological and historical 
systems prevalent in the neighbouring kingdoms of Asia, ahd 
gave them to the people of whom he was the august legislator, 
purged of their physical dross, and divested of their gross poly- 
theism. 

We shall now proceed in our retrospect towards ante*diluvian 
concerns, and without wandering from the ground, till we reach 
the period of the deluge itself. Some very interesting topics of 
Oriental investigation connected with this remote aera, solicit the 
notice of an Indian historian, and having taken an occasional glance 
at the sulqect of ante-diluvian astronomy, it may not be amiss in 
the course of the present chapter, cursorily to consider what evi- 
dence there may be remaining in either sacred or profane authors, 
of other arts and sciences having existed in the old world. This 
inquiry will necessarily carry us back to the period in which the 
great progenitor of the human race himself lived, as well as super- 
induce the consideration of many curious particulars, related by 
the Eastern writers concerning his endowments, mental and corpo- 
real, and the original place of his residence, which not a few 
authors have placed in India. 

It is possible, Sir William Jones intimates, that Adam may be 
derived from Adim, a Sanscrit word, signifying the first.* The 
Persians too, whom he concludes to be of the same stock with the 
Hindoos, denominate the first man Adamah ; and Mr. Sale acquaints 

* Asiatic Reacarchet, toI. II. p. ij8. 
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MS that this word in Perac. and in its prinuury sense, means red earth, 
and, in all the Oriental languages, mah in general, but in a more 
eminent degree, THE first man.* It is, indeed, by no means surpris- 
ing that, amidst all the speculative disquisitions relative to the situa- 
tion of Paradise, some romantic writers should have fixed that spot 
in a country which the Orientals often distinguish by the denomi- 
nation of“ the Paradisaical regions of Hindostan." Josephus him- 
self seems, in some degree, to countenance this singular opinion, 
since he describes the Ganges as one of the four rivers which wa- 
tered that happy region.-f The warm and luxuriant valleys near 
the Ganges are not ill calculated for a terrestrial Eden ; but how 
shall we account for the strange notion of Becanus, who contends 
that the site of Paradise was the more northern region, watered 
by the Acesines, and that the forbidden fruit was that of the Ficus 
Indica, or Indian fig-tree, which, he affirms, grows plentifully in 
that neighbourhood .X Hence this fig has been called by the Mo- 
hammedans, Adam’s fig ; but the whole story has probably origi- 
nated from what is said in holy writ of Adam and Eve's making 
themselves aprons of fig leaves after the fall. The island of Cey- 
lone too, situated under the equinoctial, has been dignified with 
similar honour, and from a famous mountain called, from the sup- 
posed print of Adam's foot, still visible, and two palms in length, 
Pico d'Adatna, he is supposed to have ascended into heaven ; but 
whatever credit may be due to the conjecture that Ceylone was 
the original residence of the father of mankind, the last mentioned 
circumstance can by no means be brought as ah evidence for it, 
since Mr. Knox informs us, that the name of pjco d'Adama was 

• See Sale, in the General Dictionary, and Herbilot, in Le Bibliotheque Orientate, under 
the article Adam. To these two authon I am principally obliged for roy infonnation con>‘ 
ceming the various opinions of the Eastern world on this curious subject. 

f Cooiolt Joseph! Antiquit. Jud. lib. i. cap. I. sect. ). 

t Goropius Becanus, cited in Raleigh’s History of the World, p. 40. Folio edit* idyy. 
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invented by the PcHtuguese ; that in the language of the country 
that high mountain is called Hammalella; and that the natives 
worship there the sacred footstep, not of Adam, but of the God 
Boodha, who from that eminence mounted to his native skies.* I 
have before observed that this celebrated deity of India came from 
Egypt, and the very name of the mountain seems to carry evidence 
of the vestige of the priest of Hammon. It is rather surprising how 
repeatedly this celebrated island is mentioned by the Orientals as 
the abode of Adam, since those among them who will not allow 
Paradise to have been situated in any region of the present earth, 
but fix it in some happy setherial sublunary region, unite in aflirm> 
ing that, at the fall, he was precipitated upon Ceylone, where, ac- 
cording to Herbelot, his sepulchre at this day remains, guarded by 
lions. -j- 

This hypothesis has been adopted and contended for by some 
modern writers of eminence, who insist that the equator, or some 
region near it, must have been the true Paradise, as well on account 
of the temperance of the atmosphere, as the superior beauty and 
abundance of that portion of the earth ; to which reasons astrono- 
mical theorists have added other arguments, as that the days and 
nights, which in Paradise were always equal, could only be so under 
the equinoctial line, and that in that delightful abode the bodies of 
the happy inhabitants cast no shade. Those writers, however, who 
place Paradise under the equator, must have entertained very 
difierent notions relative to the climates and constitution of the 
ancient world, than experience justifies our indulging concerning 
the present ; since it is scarcely possible to conceive an agreeable 
residence in regions drenched by the impetuous rains, and shaken 


* Knox’s Hist, of Ceylone, p. 8i. fol. 1681. 

f Mais Its anciens Persans assurent qu'U fut enterre dans I’isle de SerancSb, on ton se- 
pulcre etoit gardf par des lions du temps qoe les Gants se laisoient lagaene. Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orient, p. 5a. Edit. Maestricht, 1776. 
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by the loud thunder of the tropics. Far preferable to this is the 
opinion of To'tullian,* who contends that Paradise was situated be- 
yond the equinoctial, and in the southern hemisphere, amidst regions 
of eternal verdure and serenity, in some happy and secluded spot, 
now immersed in the ocean ; although, it must be owned, that 
father's opinion relative to the torrid zone, that burning girdle 
which surrounds the globe, being meant by the jlamir^ sword 
which moved every way to guard the tree of life, and render that 
portion of the earth inaccessible to mortals, has more of genius than 
solid argument or truth. For myself, were it consistent with sacred 
writ to place the seat of Paradise any where but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 1 should incline with Bernier to 
conclude it was indeed in India, though not in the parched island of 
Ceylone, but in the warm, delicious, and fertile valley of Cashmere, 
that present Paradise of Asia, in the praise of which the Persian 
and Indian geographers arc unbounded ; and whose accounts are 
epitomized under the article Cashmere in the Indian Anliquities.'f 
After all, tliese speculations are nothing else but ingenious trifling ; 
the language of Moses is too decided, and the outlines of liis geo- 
graphy are too accurately marked, to allow either of its being an 
allegorical Paradise, or of its being situated out of the bounds of 
Ashur, or Assyria, or remote from the Forat or Euphrates, which 
is said to have watered it. To fix upon the precise spot after such 
a lapse of years, and the ravages of earthquakes aiKl inundations, 
is impossible; undoubtedly it was w’ell known, as well as the ri- 
vers mentioned as its boundaries, in the time of Mo.ses . but the Jews, 
never remarkable for the profundity of their geographical knowledge, 
lostall remembrance of these, and many other interesting particulars, 
during their captivity, and we can only form any true judgment 
concerning its site from the account of learned Eastern geographers 


* TcttalUui Apolog. cap. 47. 


t See Bernier’s Journey to Cashmere, p. 84. 
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who have examined matters on the spot, and the sum of their opir 
nions is the statement which follows : Moses acquaints us, " that a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden, ani from th n ce it 
was parted, and became into four heads." Eden seems to have been 
a portion of Babylonia ; the garden of Eden, or Paradise, was situ- 
ated on the united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris, after their 
confluence ; these rivers, before their union, are the two heads, or 
principal rivers, called by Moses Forat and Hiddekel ; and, dividing 
again below the garden into two distinct branches, form the Pison, 
and Gihon of the Hebrew historian.* 

A thousand Eastern tales, as may be seen at large in the writers 
just cited, have been propagated by the Jewish rabbi and the va- 
rious Persian and Arabian writers, concerning the gigantic form 
and powers of Adam ; but though these must ever be considered 
as ridiculous legends, it certainly is neither irrational nor impious, 
since Adam is represented as created perfect, and in the image of bis 
Maker, to presume that he was endowed with intellectual qualities, 
far more extensive and vigorous than any of his posterity have 
since enjoyed. It is the unhappy lot of that degenerate posterity 
to arrive at any degree of superior wisdom and science among 
their species only by very slow advances, and after much severe 
mental exertion : but it is possible and credible, that he who was 
appointed to replenish and subdue the earth, and to be the sovereign 
lord both of its human and its bestial inhabitants, was intuitively 
invested at his creation with faculties of reflecting, comparing, and 
judging, adequate to his important station, and proportionate to 
the extent of his dominion. This, indeed, seems to be evident 
from his being able to giv^ names, doubtless expressive of their 
various nature, and distinguishing qualifications, to the sev eral 
animals that passed in review before him, when as yet he could not 

• Consult Bochart’s Gcographia Sacra, Carver’s Dissertations on the Teitestrial Paradise, 
Calmet, and tiie Oriental authorities cited in Pool’s Synopsis. 



possibly be acquainted with them by means of observation and 
experience. Whatever knowledge Adam possessed, must indeed 
have been innate ; but to assert, with some of the writers cited in 
the Bibliotheque Orientals, that he was fully acquainted with the 
whole range of science': in particular, that he was profoundly 
skilled in that of the heavens, and that his speculative mind was 
conversant in all kinds of moral, philosophical, and mathematical 
knowledge, is certainly to exceed the bounds of probability, and 
rather contrary, as Mr. Bay le justly observes, to what may more 
justly be inferred from Scripture, in regard to the fruit of that for- 
bidden tree, which was not only “ good for food and pleasant to 
the eyes, but desirable to make one wise."* How far the Almighty 
might condescend to make our great progenitor acquainted with 
the true system of the universe, in so beautiful a region of which he 
had placed him, not for thegratiheation of an impertinent curiosity, 
but for the exercise of his virtue, and for the trial of his obedience, 
it is impossible for us to ascertain. He might in reality be as little 
acquainted with that system as possibly was the Hebrew historian ; 
respecting whom I have repeatedly observed, that to fulfil the 
character in wiiich he had been appointed to act, that of a great 
legislator, it was by no means necessary that he should have been 
a profound astronomer, and acquainted with the principles of the 
Pythagorean philosophy. 

Man was by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence formed a 
glorious, but a finite being. Stationed by that Providence in a spot 
of the universe in magnitude scarcely exceeding a point, when com- 
pared with its vast circumference, endowed with very limited fa- 
culties, but &culties sufficient for the contracted circle in which he 
was ordained to move, he yet had it in his power to secure an ele- 
vated station of distinction, and to enjoy a large portion of felicity. 
In any very extensive degree to have gratifi^ his restless avidity 

* Qene(i>, chap. iii. m. 6 
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after knowledge beyond this “ visible diurnal sphere/' would have 
been doing him material injury. The all-wise Creator, in pursuing 
such a line of conduct, would have rendered him less happy than 
he was intended to be, and less fit for the duties he was to discharge. 
The knowledge of his limited capacity, while it repressed the 
ebullition of his pride, should have taught him obedience and re- 
signation ; it ought to have added vigour to his virtue, and fervour 
to his devotion. It is a melancholy, but an incontrovertible truth, 
that new acquisitions of knowledge do not often bring with them 
a proportionate increase of happiness. It was the indulgence of an 
inordinate and criminal ambition, and the gratification of a forbid- 
den curiosity, that hurled our great ancestor from Paradise. The 
Almighty saw that insatiable ambition predominant iti his soul, 
and commanded the angel with the flaming sword to drive him 
from the pure regions of delight and innocence, now contaminated 
by his offence ; and suffered him to wander a solitary, but not an 
unpitied exile, amidst the abodes of misery and mortality. 

This account of the position of Adam by the Almighty, in an 
abundant and beautiful garden, together with all the circumstances 
of his subsequent temptation and fall, has been ridiculed by some 
writers as absurd : while by others it has been considered as an 
ingenious Oriental allegory, to account for the origin and introduc- 
tion of Ev II, into the world. This is not the place for any exten- 
sive agitation of a question, which has been often and ably discussed 
by others. I shall only observe, that the least knowledge of the 
customs and manners of Asiatic nations, who have ever joined to 
their notions of Paradise, the verdure of gardens, the bloom and 
odour of flowers, murmuring fountains, and cooling fruits, so 
grateful in a burning climate, must annihilate every idea of ab- 
surdity in the Mosaic narration ; and that to consider the whole as 
an allegory, is not only to throw over it the veil of inexplicable 
confusion, and involve the whole Pentateuch of Moses in doubt 
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and obscaritj. but to shake to its very basis Christianity, which 
commences in the povmise, that** the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent/' 

In reality, if we take the history of the fall in any other sense 
than the obvious literal sense, we plunge into greater perplexities 
than ever. Some well meaning pious commentators have indeed 
endeavoured to reconcile all difficulties by considering some parts 
of the Mosaic history in an allegorical, and other parts in a literal 
sense ; but this is to act in a manner utterly inconsistent with the 
tenour and spirit of that history, and with the views of a writer, the 
distinguishing characteristics of whose production are simplicity, 
purity, and truth. There is no medium, nor palliation ; the whole 
is allegorical, or the whole is literal. The Indians have an entire 
PURANA on this very subject : the story is there told in the same 
manner : the facts narrated uniformly correspond, and the conse- 
quences are equally tremendous. Hence, possibly, it has arisen that 
in tbeir mythology, the king of the evil assoors or daemons, is called 
the king of serpents, of which poisonous reptiles, folded together 
in horrible contortions, their liell, or Naraka, is formed. Wliat is 
very remarkable, is, that the name of this serpent monarch is Naga, 
and he is the prince of the Nagas, or Naigs, in which Sansrarit ap- 
pellation we plainly trace the Hebrew Nachash, which is the very 
word used for the particular serpentine tempter, and, in general, 
for all serpents throughout the Old Testament. In its primary 
sense the word signifies diviner, augurium fecit, and therefore a cer- 
tain species of serpents, for they were ever divided into two dis- 
tinct classes according to their qualities, the noxious and the in- 
noxious, have been immemorially considered throughout all Asia 
as sacred animals, and as having something prophetical in their 
nature. Their bodies have ever been selected as the usual and fa- 
voured abode of the deity, and all the statues of Indian deities in 
theElephanta cavern are therefore enveloped with serpents to mark 
their divinity. The Indians, who universally believe in the agency 

voL. I. 3 B 
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of good and evil spirits, by no means conceive any thing absurd, re- 
pugnant to reason, or adverse to a sound system of theology, in the 
supposition that one of the numerous and subtle spirits that tenant 
the vast regions of the ethereal kingdom should, by the permission 
of the supreme Governor of the universe, for wise, but to man in- 
scrutable reasons, have entered into the beautiful and resplen- 
dent form of that peculiar serpent of eastern and southern climes, 
whose body glitters like flame, and instead of crawling upon the 
ground, like tlie common reptile of that name, mounts Upon wings 
of burnished gold, like the fiery flying serpents mentioned in Isaiah 
xiv. ag, and might therefore well be conceived to have been an 
angel of light by the deluded Eve.* From innumerable treatises 
also in their language, in whicli the brute creation is perpetually 
represented as endowed with the powers of speech, it may be pre- 
sumed, that the serpents assuming a voice in this grand drama of 
Paradise, would by no means either excite astonishment in the 
mind of the Indian, or give birth to any sentiments tending to in- 
validate the credit of the principal fact ; nay, it Is more than pro- 
bable, that the very general belief, in this part of Asia, that brute 
animals, in the most ancient arras of the world, were not only 
gifted with speech, but also possessed the faculty of discoursing 
rationally, originated in some mutilated tradition concerning the 
serpent’s accosting Eve on this fatal occasion in the human ac- 
cent. 

Together with the Indian doctrine of good and evil genii, or 
daemons, variously operating upon tlio classes of mankind, it may be 
proper to mention lliat the celebrated Persian dogma of the Two 
GRAND THiNt ipi.r.s, predominant ill nature, good and evil, was pro- 
bably founded on the obscure intimation given in Genesis relative 
to the tree whose fruit produced in tlie mind of the consumer the 
knowledge of that moral distinction ; nor can it be doubted, that the 

• C i.’sult on th'- subject t! c works of the profoundly learned Mr. Mcde, in Discourse 38. 
f. 2yt. 1(1 1. Iclio, 1672. 
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Indian notion of an Amreeta» or water of iimnortality, as well as 
the nectar and ambrosia, represented by the Greeks as the food 
of their gods, are corruptions of what is there reported concern- 
ing the tree of life, the exalted ethereal juices of whose rich pro- 
duce were intended, had he continued in innocence, to renovate the 
exhausted spirits of man ; to quicken, when languishing, the crim- 
son current of life ; and to impregnate the whole sysicm with re- 
kindled energy and vigour. 

We have already considered the four Indian yugs in the light of 
veist astronomical periods, for such is their primitive and genuine 
original. We must now regard them in that secondary view in 
which the Braiimins themselves consider them, that is, in a philo- 
sophical and moral sense, as connected with history and mytho- 
logy ; and investigate what events are, in Sanscrit annals, recorded 
to have happened during those periods. 

When we bring these yugs to the test of reason, and the stand- 
ard of historical verity, and when we compare them with the re- 
ceived traditions of other nations concerning tlie early history of 
the human species, in tlie mind that duly attends to all the pa- 
rallel circumstances of the case, there can arise little doubt, but 
that by the saiya age, or age of perfection, the Brahmins ob- 
scurely allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by 
man in Paradise. — It is impossible to explain what the Indian 
writers assert conccniing the universal purity of manners, and the 
luxurious and unbounded plenty prevailing in that primitive a;ra 
without this supposition. Justice, truth, philanthropy, were then 
practised among all the orders and classes of mankind : there was 
then no extortion, no circumvention, nor fraud used in their dealings 
one with another : perpetual oblations smoked on the altars of the 
deity ; every tongue uttered praises ; and every heart glowed v\ ith 
gratitude to the supreme Creator. The gods, in token of their ap- 
probation of the conduct of mortals, condescended frequently to 
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become incarnate, and hold personal converse with the yet unde- 
pravcd race of mortals ; to instruct them in arts and sdences, to 
unveil their own sublime functions and pure nature, and make 
them acquainted with the economy of those celestial regions into 
which they were to be immediately traiulated when the period of 
their terrestrial probation expired. According to the Brahmins, 
during the Satya, or golden age, the supreme Veeshnu himself 
descended at four different periods; during the succeeding Treta, 
or silver age, that deity descended three times ; in the Dwapar, 
or copper age, the brazen age of the Greeks, only twice ; and 
in the present, Cali, or earthen age of 432000 years duration, the 
iron age of the Greeks, the earth is only to be honoured once 
with his presence, when all the impious are to be extirpated. It 
has been before remarked, as a circumstance very consonant to 
the assertion of Saipture, that at the end of the Cali age the 
earth, according to the Brahmins, is to be destroyed by a general 
conflagration ; the traditions of all nations unanimously confirm 
this doctrine. Adam, according to Josephus, predicted two grand 
periods to the existing world; the first by means of water, the last 
by the visitation of Are. What the Pagan traditions affirm, reve- 
lation wonderfully corroborates. The Indians might have derived 
the maxim from their patriarchal ancestors ; but doubtless their 
physical rcseardies tended to strengthen the supposition. They saw 
that riRE was the great destroying agent in nature, an agent in 
its operations at once terrible, and resistless ; and they, therefore, 
assigned to the action of that element the tremendous catastrophe 
of her final dissolution. 

The above curious division of the time, which they suppose the 
world IS to last, into so many distinct periods, each gradually de- 
creasing i,i extent, is, as v\e have before observed, connected with 
the favourite but romantic notion entertained by those philoso- 
phers, that virtue lias decreased after a certain arithmetical pro- 
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fnrtion in the four ages above enunfierated ; and, strictly to adhere 
to propriety, I ought immediately to commence my history of the 
four fim of the ten Avatars, that is, the Matsya, tlie Courma, the 
Vara, and the Sing incarnations, which took place in the Saiya 
age. It is clear however to myself, and must, I am of opinion, be 
evident to every Indian scholar, that neither the three first Avatars, 
which entirely relate to the destruction of mankind in a general 
deluge, for their accumulated impieties, and the recovery of the 
globe submerged in the waters of the ocean, nor the fouith, in 
which an arrogant monarch is punished by the signal and instan- 
taneous vengeance of heaven, for dreadful blasphemies uttered 
against the supreme Ruler of the world, can possibly belong to an 
age of such consummate perfection and felicity. To observe con- 
sistency, therefore, I am compelled to follow the line marked out 
by Sir WiHiara Jones, and refer the ten principal Avatars, which 
have more particularly been detailed to us from Sanscrit books, to 
post-diluvian history ; although I cannot entirely concede to my 
learned friend’s decision, that the Satya age, so evidently pointing 
to Paradisaical happiness and innocence, ought solely to be con- 
fined to the period immediately succeeding the flood. He allows 
in another place that there were, in every age of the world, innu- 
merable such imagined descents of the deity, though these arc the 
ten principal ones recorded in their books, and these I must con- 
tend evidently allude to an age degraded by crimes, and darkened 
by misfortune and misery. While, however, I thus presume to 
refer back the Satya yug to the age of primaeval sanctity under 
the first Menu, or Adam, I consider it as no more than just to 
state the arguments urged by Sir William, in support oi h'ls hypo- 
thesis that makes the three first Avatars allusive solely to the ge- 
neral deluge. 

** That the Satya, or (if we may venture to call it)the aturnian, 
age was in truth the age of the general flood, will appear from a 
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dose examination of the ten Avatars, or descents, of the deity in 
his capacity of preserver ; since of the four, which are declared to 
have happened in the Satj'a yug, the three first apparently relate 
to some stupendous convulsion of our globe from the fountains of 
the deep, and the fourth exhibits the miraculous punishment of 
pride and impiety. First, as we have shewn, there was, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, an interposition of Providence to preserve 
a devout person and his family (for all the Pandits agree, that his 
wife, tlioiigli not named, must be understood to have been saved 
with him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were de- 
stroyed ; next, the power of the deity descends in the form of a 
boar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and support on his tusks 
the whole earth, which had been sunk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, 
the same power is represented as a tortoise, sustaining the globe, 
which had been convulsed by the violent assaults of diumons, while 
the gods churned the sea with the mountain Mandar, and forced it 
to disgorge the sacred things and animals, together with the water 
of life, which it had swallowed. These three stories relate, I think, 
to the same event, shadowed by a moral, a metaphysical, and 
an astronomical allegory ; and all three seem connected with the 
hicroglyphical sculptures of the old Egyptians. The fourth Ava- 
tar was a lion, issuing iirom a bursting column of marble to devour 
a bla.sphcniing monarch, v^hu would otlierwise have slain his reli- 
gious son; and of the remaining six, not one has the least reliition 
to a deluge ; the three, which are ascribed to the Treta yug, when 
tyranny and irreligion are said to have been introduced, were or- 
dained for the overthrow of tyrants, or, their natural types, giants 
with a thousand arms, formed for the most extensive oppression; 
and, in the Dwapar j ug, the incarnation of Crishna was partly for 
a similar purpo.se, and partly with a view to thin the world of un- 
just and impious men, who had multiplied in that age, and began to 
fiwarin on the approach of the Cali yug, or the age of contention 
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snd baseness. As to the ninth incarnation, or that of Buddha; 
he seems to have been a reformer of the doctrines contained in the 
Vedas ; and though his good nature led him to censure those an^ 
dent books, because they enjoined sacrifices of cattle, yet he is 
admitted as the ninth Avatar, even by the Brahmins of Casi, and 
his praises are sung by the poet Jayadeva. The tenth Avatar, we 
are told, is to come, and is expected to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white Iiorse, with a 
scimetar blazing like a comet, to mow down all incorrigible and 
impenitent ofienders who shall then be on earth. 

These four yuga have so apparent an affinity with the Grecian 
and Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally assigned to both 
systems: the first in both is distinguished as abounding in gold, 
though Satya mean truth and probity, which were found, if ever, 
in the times immediately following so tremendous an exertion of 
the divine power as the destruction of mankind by a general de- 
luge ; the next is characterized by silver, and a third by copper ; 
though their usual names allude to proportions imagined in each 
between vice and virtue: the present, or ear then age, seems more 
properly discriminated than by iron, as in ancient Europe ; since that 
metal is not baser or less useful, though more common in our times, 
and consequently less precious than copper ; while mere earth con- 
veys an idea of the lowest degradation."* 

Leaving, therefore, the Avatars for future coiis’d' 'ration, let us 
return to the subject of the four ages, concerning wiiich I beg per- 
mission again to remark, that wc must scare!: lor viie origin, of the 
idea at least of the golden age, far higlier up in antiquity than the 
periods at which Greek and Roman poets have fixed it. Let any 
man read the beautiful descriptions in Hesiod and Ovid of ilie 
happiness, virtue, and abundance which reigned in lliat age, when 
the earth spontaneously, and without the least kiboiir of man, 
• Sir William Junes in Asiatic Researches, vpl. 1 . p 236. 



brought fivtii her richest productions, M'hen an eternal q>rkg 
reigned over its surface, and rivers of nnlk and nectar flowed 
tiirough nature b universal garden;* and he will immediately per- 
ceive, that from whatever quarter these poets derived the primitive 
idea, probably from the Sibylline books, which detailed the old 
Mithriac traditional histories, treasured in the Greater Asia, the 
splendid and luxuriant picture could only be verified in a Para- 
disaical state, and in a direct application to the itfeirav xp^trm r» 
the golden age of the first race pf men, as Eusebius expresses 
himself.-^- After all, the boasted Saturnian age of the ancients by 
no means merits the exalted title of golden, since it was an age of 
strife and debate, and deeply stained with blood, owing to the 
wars of Saturn with his brothers the Titans: it was by the death 
and emasculation of his father that Saturn attained his throne, and 
to the very same fate he himself was obliged to submit, when his 
son Jupiter wrested from his irnnd the sceptre which he had 
usurped. But waving these considerations, and the endless jar- 
gon of mythologists, 1 am inclined to believe that the four Greek 
and Roman ages are nothing more than the emruption of the four 
Indian yugs, and the basis of that belief is the argument upon 
which I have all along proceeded, that, of two nations possessing 
the same singular systematic arrangement, the elder has an un- 
doubted claim to be regarded as the inventors of that system. As 
the yugs likewise are in their origin mere astronomical periods, 
it should seem that they were denominated golden, silver, brass, 
and iron, not so much from the decreasing energy of virtue in each 
age, as from the prevalence of the supposed influences of the dif- 
ferent planets, designated by those metals in Eastern mythological 
astronomy, and suspended in the cavern of Mithra, according to 
the account given from Celsus in the Indian Antiquities,! in the 

* See Hesiod, lib. i. r. loi, and Ovid. Met. I. 3. 
cap. 10. 1 Vol. II. p. 28a. 
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forms of glob^i fabricated of those respfebtive metals ; as, for in- 
stance, the sun by gold, the moon by silver, Jupiter by brass, and 
Mars by iron. It is not at all improbable, that they might prima- 
rily mean only the four seasons ofthe year, (for the words age and 
season were in the ancient chronology frequently confounded ) dis- 
tinguished by the hue of the attendant planet supposed to govern 
those seasons in succession, and respectively ; the idea might after- 
wards be amplified, so as to comprehend a larger portion of astro- 
nomical time, and finally be applied to signify the complete solar, 
lunar, and sidereal revolutions. The close connection subsisting 
between the physical and moral researches of the ancients, immedi- 
ately led to the confounding of an astronomical with a moral 
truth; and man decreased in virtue in proportion as the annus 
magnus verged towards its close, and the predicted consummation 
of all things, their famous A^oKecTots-eunf, approached. The ancient 
Indians, ever exalting, and sometimes deifying, the bovine species, 
for the benefits which mankind derive from the labour of the male, 
and the nutritious milk of the female, asserted that in the first of 
these ages. Virtue reigned upon earth under the form of a row. 
Young, vigorous, and beautiful, she then majestically trod the 
earth on four feet. In the second age, her vigour began to decline, 
her sinews to grow rigid, and she went infirm on three legs. In 
the third age, she became gradually more decrepit, and was reduced 
to walk on two legs. In the present age, they affirm the sacred 
cow has but one leg to rest upon, and is gradually retiring from the 
VI holly contaminated globe. 

It is not however in virtue alone, but in stature also, and in the num- 
ber of days allotted to human life, that the race of men, according 
to the Brahmins, have been declining ever since the blessed Satya 
age; for in that age the life of man was prolonged to 100,000 
years, and his stature was of the amazing height of twenty-one 
cubits. Since Moses likewise, in his short sketch of antc-diluvian 
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hi 5 tory> acquaints ust that in those days there were giants on the 
earth ; and that the life of man was protracted to the date of nearly 
a thousand years ; this is a subject which demands more parti- 
cular attention : for it seems, at first sight, to prove that the He- 
brew historian, by some means or other, had seen and was conver- 
sant with the sacred books of the Indians. With respect to the gi- 
gantic structure of the progeny of the depraved Sethites, who mar- 
ried the daughters of Cain, it is in vain that some too scrupulous 
commentators liave endeavoured to explain away the meaning of 
the Hebrew word Nephilim, as if it were intended by Moses 
merely to point out their enormous impiety, and outrageous ty- 
ranny : it is plain from the context, and the general usage and ap- 
plication of that word throughout the Old Testament, but particu- 
larly in Numbers, xiii. 32, that the term Nephilim was intended 
to denote men of unusual and gigantic stature ; to which, however, 
it is probable they joined a more than ordinary portion of that un- 
bounded profligacy which finally effected the desolation of the old 
world. Tlie investigation of this topic, viz. the reputed giants of 
ancient periods, forms a subject at once curious and abstruse. The 
assertion of Moses has given occasion to not a few sarcasms on that 
historian ; I shall therefore endeavour to place the matter before 
the reader in that true point of view, in which alone it ought to be 
regarded ; and in adducing the testimony of all the ancient histo- 
rians, sacred or profane, in decided corroboration of the same truth, 
I shall hope at once to vindicate the historian and gratify the 
reader. 

That men of such uncommon dimensions as are those whom we 
denominate giants have existed in various ages and climates, the 
united voice of history affirms; and even modern times have pro- 
duced instances of individuals, whose bulk, when compared with 
that of their fellow-creatures in general, entitles them to that ap- 
pellation. Ocular demonstration of this lusus naturae may frequently 
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lie had in our ovm country; and well attested accounts of the ex-^ 
istence at this day 6f .individuals, in stature far exceeding that of 
the ordinary race of men, have reached Us from abroad. That men 
of this uncommon size were rarities in the ante-diluvian world, as 
they are in the ju'esent, is evident from their being thus particula- 
rized by Moses as a kind af prodigy ; though probably from natu- 
ral causes, as the yet undeoayed vigour of the human race, in that 
primeval state; the rich nourishment afforded by the ante-diluvian 
productions of the earth, and the salubrity of the air, they might 
have more abounded than among the present exhausted and puny 
generations of men. The impossibility of the fact has been at- 
tempted to be demonstrated ; but it is certain that the existence of 
giants, even of enormous dimensions, is by no means mathematically 
impossible ; nor does nature seem to have put impassible limits to 
her operations, either in the growth of men, animals, or v^etables. 
Majestic as is the oak and the fir of our forests, what are they when 
compared with the stupendous productions in the tropical world, 
the magnificent cedar, the .stately mahogany, and the spacious ca- 
nopy of the wild fig of either India? What are the marine ani- 
mals that tenant the western deep, to the enormous species that 
gambol on the coast of Norway, and tempest the great northern 
ocean ? The nations of men are not without their marked dispa- 
rities, though not so vast and surprbing ; nor is the stature of the 
human body by any means absolutely and invariably fixed to one 
standard in any quarter of the world. In Europe, the robust Ger- 
man, and hardy Swiss, far exceed in size and strength the effeminate 
inhabitant of Italy. Even the natives of the British Islands them- 
selves may be called a kind ofgiants, when compared with the ])uny 
progeny of Lapland, and the dwarfish tribes that shiver amidst the 
snows of the Siberian desert. In Asia, the towering and storm- 
beaten Afghan of tlie Caucasian mountains, brandishes in battle a 
sabre which the nerveless and effeminate Malabar could hardly 
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wield. In Afrioa* tbe rocks of Ethiopia, ^c<i^i^;ding to LudoJ^us,* 
have p^^oduced very many savage chieftains, ** in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent nor are the narrations totally undeserving of 
credit, that have asserted the existence of whole tribes in the south- 
ern regioiu of America, in stature very considerably exceeding the 
ordinary race of men. 

To be more particular : and, in the first place, since the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Nephilim, or giants, is diluted, to advert 
to holy writ, does not the expr^ text of Scripture acquaint us, not 
only that gigantes erant super terrain in diebus illis, that is in the 
ante-diluvmn days, Gen. vi. g, but afterwards, in various places of 
the Old Testament, does it not as directly speak of the sons of Anak 
as a race of giants, Deut. xiii. 33 ; of the giant Oc, king of Basons 
and that we might not doubt of the reality of his gigantic stature, 
the very dimensions of his iron bed are given by the sacred penman ; 
monstratur lectus ejus ferreus, qui est in Rabbath filiorum Ammon, 
novem cubitas habens longitudinis, Deut, iii. 11, (Vulgate transla- 
tion ) that is about thirteen feet and a half in length ; and conse- 
quently, as bedsteads are generally one-third part longer than the 
person who lies in them, himself about ten feet high ; and finally, of 
the dread Goliah, whose height was six cubits and a span, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, or about eleven feet, but whom the stripling David, by the 
might of Jehovah, slew. 

Let us now consult the earliest profane authors on this subject, 
and we shall find their accounts uniformly correspondent to those 
of Moses. Had there not been traditions in Asia of a gigantic race 
flourishing in the most remote periods of the world, whatever the 
poets might have fabled, the ancient historians would scarcely have 
ventured to insult the common sense of mankind by recording their 
magnitude, and detailing their history. But it is highly probable 
that both Homer and Hesiod, in the admirable productions that 
* Lttdolphi Comment, in Hist. jEtbiop. lib. x. 
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bear their name, only arranged in harmonioas measures the tradn 
tional dogmas and popular opinions, which sanctioned by time and 
the universal consent of mankind, had descended down to them from 
remote antiquity. These, indeed, received the embellishments of 
poetry, and were blended together with the exaggerations of fiction, 
but had truth for their basis, and primeval history for their support. 
Thus the fable of the giants storming heaven, as related by Hesiod,* 
evidently appears to be only a perversion of the traditionary account 
recorded by Moses of the gigantic ante-diluvian progeny, and the 
enormous impietiescommitted by them against the sovereign ruler 
ef earth and heaven, the genuine Jove ; or perhaps the battle of the 
Titans may allude, as many learned men have supposed, to the mad 
entori'rize of Babel, when, in defiance of the Almighty, the ambitious 
Cuthites attempted to erect a tower which should reach to heaven; 
and one should be inclined to think, from Homer's account of the 
giant Tit^us, whose body when dead, 

’Eff* evvtcc KttTO wtXeS/ros.'l’ 

covered (not nine cubits, but) nine acres of ground, that the history 
of the king of Basan, and the vast dimensions of his iron bed were 
known in the cast beyond the limits of Palestine. The same 
author, relating tlic siege of Troy, mentions the gigantic strength 
of the heroes who w ere engaged in it, and informs us, that they 
hurled against its walls, stones of such magnitude, as four men of 
the age in which he lived would scarcely be able to lift ; and 
Virgil, his faithful imitator,'^ gives nearly the same description of 
the warlike Turnus. Quitting, however, the page of poetry, the 
Cyclops and Polyphemes of Grecian fiction, let us turn to that of 
sober history, and we shell find a chain of evidence result from the 
inquiry, which incontrovertibly proves the existence of giants in 

* Vide Heriodi Theogoma, v. 590. et seq. f Homeri Odyss, lib. 1 1 . v. 575. 

} w£neid, lib. 12. ver. 14. 
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various r^tons «nd aeras of the world. Accordingly to Berosin, * 
and the Alexandrian Chronicle, the ten ante-diluvian kings of 
Chaldea ware of gigantic stature. Pausanias in Atticis,*]* gives two 
instances of giants of enormous dimensions. The skeleton of one 
of those he himself had surveyed with astonishment in a small 
island of Lydia ; of the other, Asterius, whose tomb was in Miletos, 
it is very remarkable that he calls him by a scriptural denomination 
“ the son of Anak, who was said to have been the son of the earth." 
The body of Orestes is said to have measured seven cubits, that is, 
eleven feet and a half; and the emperor Maxiuiin was nine feet high. 
A renowned sovereign of tlie nation whoie history I record, even 
the mighty Porus who contended with Alexander, according to 
Arrian, was above seven feet in height. J To descend lower in his- 
tory, CjBsar tells us that the whole race of Gei mans § were immani 
corporum magnitudine homines; and Tacitus affirms the same 
thing of the ancient Celt<e. Pliny, among other more romantic 
tales of this kind, gives an account of a man of the name of Gab- 
bara, who in the reign of Claudian, was brought to Rome from 
Arabia; his stature was of the altitude of nine feet nine inches. He 
also mentions two others living in the reign of Augustus, who were 
higher than Gabbara by half a foot, and whose bodies were pre- 
served as curiosities, in a sepulchre erected in the garden of the 
Sallustians.|| 

The instances above enumerated, from authentic writers, are fully 
sufficient to vindicate the truth of sacred writ in its assertions con- 
cerning the existence of giants ; but to conclude, as some rash 
authors liave done, that tlie whole race of ante-diluvians were of 
gigantic magnitude, is to decide in a manner diametrically opposite 
to what may be more justly inferred from the expiess language of 
Moses, and the obvious sense of the context. With respect to the 

• Vide Euuibius in Pispos. Evang lib 9. cap 14. f In Atticis, cap. 35. 

I Arrian, p. 4S. edit. Gion, i De Bello Gall. p. 183. |l Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 16. 
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assertions of the Brahmins, that in the first or Satya yug Tnanlcind 
towered to the height of twenty-one cubits, or thirty feet ; these 
are what might be expected from so romantic a race, and are only 
upon alevelwith their other exaggerated notions ofmen and things. 
It is, however, a very curious fact, and deserving transient notice, 
that Pausanias, recently cited, informs us that one of the Roman 
emperors, having turned the course of the Orontes, found in the 
deserted channel of that river, a tomb of brick, a hundred cubits 
in length, which inclosed a dead body of the same dimensions. 
The Syrians, through w'hose country the Orontes flowed, on con- 
sulting the oracle of Apollo, at Claros, in order to discover whose 
body it was, received for answer that it was the body of Orontes, 
a native of India ; and indeed, adds the historian, what spot of the 
globe in those primitive times was so proper to produce men of 
extraordinary bulk as India, which at present nourishes and abounds 
with animals of such vast size as the rhinoceros and the elephant ? * 
Whatever extravagance there may be in this narration, and what- 
ever error in this reasoning of our historian, the opinion that India 
contained both men and beasts of prodigious strength and size, was 
generally credited in the ancient world ; and these relations, to be 
found in the most venerated books of the Brahmins, if they are 
not to be admitted as evidence for the truth of that opinion, at 
least serve to establish one fact, highly important in this disquisi- 
tion ; viz. the universal consent of nations on tlie point under 
discussion, and the wide diffusion of this doctrine through every 
region of the habitable earth. 

The longevity of the ante-diluvians forms the next important 
subject of this historical retrospect ; and on this point the Brahmins 
carry their assertions to a pitch of extravagance far beyond those 
of any profane writers known to us, since they state the period to 
which men lived in the Satya yug at 100,000 years, in the Treta 

* Pausanias in Arcadia, cap. 29, 
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yug at 10,000 yaurs, and in the Dwapar yug at lOoo years ; in 
which last-statement it has been already observed, they accurately 
coincide with that of the Hebrew historian. As man and the earth 
are now constituted, we know it to be utterly impossible for him 
ever to arrive at a fourth part of even the smallest of the preceding 
periods ; the most extended term of longevity among the present 
race of mortals on authentic record, being i6g years, the age of 
Henry Jenkins, “ the oldest man born upon the ruins of this post- 
diluvian world."* With respect, however, to the constitution of the 
ante-diluvian race and earth, the case vvasdoubtless widely different. 
The strength of the human stamina might be greater in that early 
State of mankind, when as yet the human race washappily free from 
those taints and vicious impurities of the blood and habit, acquired 
by intemperance in succeeding ages ; the productions of that pri- 
mitive fertile soil, although far inferior to those of Eden, and in 
particular to that immortal plant, by the very tasting of which, it 
is said man might be enabled to live for ever, were in all probability 
abundantly more nutritious and invigorating than those of the pre- 
sent earth, and a sereqe sky, and a salubrious air, wafting around 
vernal odours, from the enjoyment of a perpetual equinox, might 
together concur to prolong the period of hisprobationary existence 
on this terrestrial scene (for such, in every point of view, does 
human life appear to be) to a term beyond the utmost conceptions 
of post-diluvian mortals, who judge only according to their own 
bounded knowledge, their own imperfect experience, and the 
economy established in the present system of things. The circum- 
stance last mentioned, viz. the salubrious air and benign temperature 
of climate, probably enjoyed by the ante-diluvians. is of great im- 
portance in this inquiry concerning the causes of their longevity ; 
for every body knows tlie powerful influence, even in the post- 

• The words of his biographer in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. III. p. 308, of the 
abridged edition, by Lowthorp and Jones. 
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tswsrds procuring 

permanent hisaiiih And imelongdd life jr/and it -is notorious that the 
longest liven(in it lieve been those, who have breathed all their lives 
an untainted atmosphere, in high motmtainous situations, or re- 
sided in the delightful regions of the temperate zonK lienee it is 
that Paradise has been so generally.hQvrevererroneoud^, considered 
by authors as situated under or near the equator ; and that the For- 
tunate Islands have been so <tften honoured with that appellation. 

Ovid, speaking of the golden age, says, 

Ver «rat etarnum; plad^qu* tepenUbi, auA 
Mulcebuit stepbjrti iiMMvin^'niBlae , 

And Dr. Burnet, in his Theory dT the Earth, among many whim- 
sical and ill-founded suppositions, has discussed this particular sub- 
ject in a masterly manner. After assenting to the general opinion, 
that the ante-diluvians were blessed with a perpetual equinox, he 
observes, that their lives could not possibly have been extended to 
that wonderful length mentioned by Moses, had their bodies been 
exposed to the same vicissitudes of climates and seasons as our bo- 
dies are: that with respect to our bodies, the astonishing contra- 
rieties which they undergo, are the certain though gradual source 
of their decay ; that repeated impressions from alternate heat and 
cold, dryne.ss and humidity, often in great extremes, relax the tone 
of the fibres, and in time produce total and incurable debility. 
“ Our bodies," he observes, " in the present state of nature, pass 
through an hundred different mediums in the course of a year: 
sometimes we are steeped in water, or in a foggy atmosphere, for 
several days together ; at one season of the year, we are almost fro- 
zen with cold ; at another, we are fainting with heat ; we are suc- 
cesuvely molested by the wind and the tempest, and the air is con- 
tinually varying its weight «xA pressure: these things would wear 
out our bodies, though they were built of oak; and that in a very 
short time, in comparison of what they would last if they were 
VOL. I. 3D 



{Jways eiKompasieil vnth one and the mBasnudam, under one and 
the same temperature, as it was in the primitive earth."* 

These ofaaeiTations are by no means made with any vievt to sub- 
stantiate the extravagant asseverationsof the Brahmins, in regard to 
the Sanded age of man in the two first yugs ; but are solely intended 
to vindicate the more temperate assertions of Moses, conco'ning 
the period of nearly looo years, which the patriarchs are affirmed 
to have lived ; a period so remarkably consonant to the human 
age, in the Dwapar yug of India. 

The ingenious Mr. Whitehurst, in his Inquiry into the original 
State and Formation of the Earth, argues very strongly upon nearly 
the same ground. That writer is of opinion, that the face of the 
ante-diluvian earth was by no means diversified with mountairis 
and continents, of such vast height and extent as the present is; 
and that the temperature of the air and seasons, added to the suc- 
culent state of the earth's surface, rendered its vegetable productions 
extremely luxuriant at all seasons of the year. The consequences 
were, a most abundant health, and most extended longevity, to the 
inhabitants of that world. He imputes entirely to the breaking 
up of its surface, through the force of subterraneous fires, and the 
consequent fury of the conflicting waters of the ocean and the abyss 
at the deluge, the formation of those vast masses, which are now 
known to have such a powerful efibet upon the air and climate; 
far more so than the situation of any region, in point of its proxi- 
mity or distance in regard to the sun. The universal temperature 
of the air became entirely altered ; and the extremes of intense heat 
and cold, in the torrid and frigid zones, were then first felt, as well 
by man as through all the classes of the vegetable world. He far- 
ther observes, that if temperate climates greatly prolong the period 
of human life in the post-diluvian world, it seems but reasonable to 
infer, that the same cause produced the same effect in the ante-dilu- 
* Burnet’s Theoiy, p. zoo, edit, folio, 1684, 



Tkn world ; and that if the post-diluvians, -under all the disadvan- 
tages of an unsettled dimate, and a depraved constitution, have in 
numerous instances survived th6 age of 130 years, the supposition 
that the onte-diluvionB lived many hundred years, according to the 
Scripture account, is rendered extremdy probaUe. In proof that 
his assertions, in respect to the ef&ct of a temperate climate to pro- 
long life, are not made without a proper basis to support them, Mr. 
Whitehurst quotes Lord Bacon, on the surprising longevity of the 
Italians, {uroved by authentic accounts inserted in the register of 
the Roman empire. 

“ The year of our Lord 76, the reign of Vespasian, is memo- 
rable ; for in that year there was a taxing. Now taxing is the 
most authentic method of knowing the age of men. In that part 
of Italy, lying betwixt the Apennine mountains and the river Po, 
there were found an hundred and twenty-four persons, that either 
equalled or exceeded an hundred years of age ; namely. 

Fifty-four - too years each. 

Fifty-seven - 110 

Two - - 1*5 

Four - - 130 

Four - - 135 or 137 

Three - 140 

“ Besides the above, Parma contained five ; whereof. 

Three were - 120 years each. 

Two - 130 


One in Bruxells - 125 
One in Placentia - 131 
One in Faventia 132 
" A town near Placentia, ten ; whereof. 
Six were - - 110 years each. 
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Foot - - iso years each. 

Oue ill RItnino - 150, whose name was Marcus Apo- 

* nius." 

“ His lordship also enumerates many instances of much greater 
longevity than the above, but does not consider the records of them 
equally authentic with the former."* 

The following table Mr. Whitehurst also presents to his readers, 
as containing many remarkable instances of longevity in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, in the present age ; although, he observes, th^ 
cannot boast of a number equal to the above, living at one and the 
same time. 

* See Whhehunt’i Inquiiy, p. 165. 
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A TABLE OF LONGEVITY. 


Names of the People. 


Thomas Parre 
Henry Jenkins 
Robert Montgomery 
Anonymous 
His Son 

Countess of Desmond 
Mr. Ecleston 
J. Sagar 

Lawrence 

Simon Sack 
Col. Thomas Winsloe 
Francis Consist 
Christ. Jac. Drakenberg 
Margaret Forster 
Her Daughter 
Francis Bons 
John Brookey 
James Bowels 
Wiliiam Mead, M. D. 
John Tice 
John Mount 
A Goldsmitli 
Mary Yates 
William Bren 
Jeremiah Gilbert 
John Bayles 
Martha Waterhouse 
Hester Jagar, lier Sister 
A Woman 
John Campbell 
Whlliam Ellis 
Dumiter Radaly 
Val. Catby 
William Evans 
James Southwell 
Lewis Jones 
Hugh Rowland Hughes 


Age. 

Places of Abode. 

Living or Dead. 

152 

Shropshire 

Nov. 16, 1635 

16*9 

Yorkshire 

Dec. 8, 1670 

126’ 

Ditto 

Living in 1670 

140 

100 

Ditto 

Ditto 

V Both living 1664 

140 

Ireland 


143 

Ditto 

1691 

iia 

Lancashire 

i6‘6-8 

140 

Scotland 

Living 

141 

Trionia 

May 30, 1764 

146 

Ireland 

August 22, 1766 

150 

Yorkshire 

January, 1768 

14® 

Norway 

June 24, 1770 

104 

Cumberland 

Ditto 

C Living, 1771 

121 

Franco 

Feb. 6 , 1769 

134 

Devonshire 

Living, 1 777 

152 

Kilinworth 

August 13, 16.56 

148 

Ware 

October 28, 1652 

125 

Worcestershire 

March, 1774 

] 3 « 

Scotland 

February 27, 1776 

140 

France 

June, 1776 

128 

Shropshire 

1776 

121 

Brunston 


132! 

Apthorp 


126' 

Northampton 

April j, 1706 

140 

Biesley, Yorksli. 

107 



154 

Cornw'all 


112 

Dungannon Ir. 

Living, 1783 

130 

Liverpool 

August 16, 1780 

140 

Harmenstcad 

January i6, 1782 

iiO' 

Preston, Hull 

October, 1782 

H .5 

Carnarvan 

Living, 1782 

116 

Limerick 

“3 

North Wales 

1784 

1141 

Ditto 

1784 
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This gentleman is farther of opinioni that the life of man began 
gr&dually to decrease after the fatal event of the deluge ; he pre- 
sents us with another short table, in which that gradual decrease is 
stated : and tlie whole is so consonant to the account of the Brah- 
mins, that those of my readars who wish to have this curious sub- 
ject fully before them, will perhaps think themselves obliged to me 
both for that table, and the author's remarks upon it. 

“ All these circumstances, duly considered, seem to imply 
that the period of human life began to contract gradually from 
that particular aera, to its present standard : for since a constitu- 
tion removed from a temperate to an intemperate climate, will last 
longer than a native constitution, by parity of reason we may in- 
fer, that the ante-diluvians would live much longer in the post- 
diluvian world than those born after the flood. 

" Having considered the consequences arising from the great re- 
volutions in the natural world, on the period of human life, let us 
take a view of the ancient records, and observe their agreement 
with the result of the preceding inquiries. 


Longevity before the Flood. 


Longevity after the Flood. 


Ymti. 

Adam - - 9301 

Seth - gi2 

Enos - - 9051 

Cainan - 91 

Mahalaleel - 89, 

Jared - gSa] 

Methuselah - 961 

Lamcch 
Noah before the Flood 601 
Shem before the Flood 9 


Ycirs. 

Noah after theFlood 350] 
Shem after theFlood 302] 
Arphaxad 
olSalah 
15 Eber 
Peleg 
'glReu 


777S' 


lerug 
dNahur 
STerah 
lAbraham 
Isaac 
[Jacob 


Teari. 

[Ruben 124 
[Simeon lao 
438Tevi - 137 
403lJudah iig 
464'Dan - 124 

239Naphthali 130 
239 Gad - 125 
230 Asher 126 
148 Issacchar lea 
205Zebulon 114 
175 Joseph 110 
180 Sarah 127 
i47^oh8th 133 
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•* According to the Sctipture account, Adam lived to the age of 
nine hundred and thirty, and Noah to the age ot' nine hundrud and 
fifty. 

" Hence it appears, that the period of human life was not con- 
tracted during that period of time: we may thence infer, that the 
temperature of the air and seasons sufiered no alteration before the 
flood. These circumstances perfectly coincide with the result of 
former reasonings, relative to temperate climates prolonging the 
period of human life. 

“ And it is also evident from the same authority, that the period 
of human life became gradually contracted, from the flood to the 
days of Terah, to that of 305 years; and as tlie greatest part uf 
Jacob's numerous family lived to the age of lao years and upwards, 
we may consider that period to have been the ordinary age of man- 
kind in that particular sera. 

« Such was the longevity of human life at sundry periods of time. 
First, before the flood ; secondly, 858 years after the flood ; thirdly, 
in the year 76 ; and, fourthly, from the year 1635 to the year 1783 
of the Christian azra. All of which circumstances seem to coincide 
with the operations of nature before mentioned. Hence it appears, 
that the causes assigned for the various periods of human life have 
some foundation in nature ; and therefore seem to corroborate the 
conclusions we have drawn, with respect to the primitive state of 
the earth, the deluge, and the production of mountains, continents, 
and their effects on the temperature of the air, the seasons of the 
year, and the longevity of mankind; and therefore it is presumed, 
that future observations may give these reasonings a lasting foun- 
dation. But however that may be, I have not at present duscovered 
that any part of the work hitherto advanced, is in any degree re- 
pugnant to the laws or operations of nature, or to the Scripture ac- 
count of the creation ; and their agreement I consider as a further 
testimony of the truth of each ; for when those relations are com- 
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pared together, they seem to strengthen the preceding conjectures 
beyond a posubility of doubt. 

And if I am not much mi.sta1cen, these deductions throw some' 
light upon the supposed poetical fables of Homer, Hesiod, Ovid, &c. 
and shew that their works were not altogether fiction, but were 
derived from sundry phaenomena in the natural world, or from his- 
tories thereof, of ilie most remote antiquity. These inquiries only 
fall within the province of the learned ; and therefore I shall return 
to the remaining part of the subject, which is to inquire into the first 
appearance of the rainbow." 

To resume the consideration of the great yugs of India. In 
])agc 95 , near the commencement of this volume, I stated precisely 
the periods to which I would confine all calculations made by the 
ancient lunar year, viz to those only in which the Oriental chrono- 
logers reckon the age of man, by « hundreds, fifties, and tens of 
thou.sands of years but I absolutely renounced all claim to the 
use and application of the lunar period in solving the supposed dif- 
ficulties attendant on the e.stimate of the thousand years, during 
which the ante-diluvians of Moses are affirmed to have flourished ; 
because 1 observed that such a conduct would infallibly occasion 
numerous and endless absurditic.s, reducing the whole intervening 
space between the creation and the flood, to a period considerably 
under two hundred )'ears; and the life of Methusalem himself to a 
term far short of tliat which is frequently attained to by the present 
transient race of mortals! besides, that Moses himself did not cal- 
culate by the lunar year the period between the creation and the 
deluge, is demonstrated, from liis so expreasly mentioning the par- 
ticular month, as well as year, of Noah's life, on which that deluge 
took place ; for it was “ in the six hundredth year of Noah's life, 
in tlie second month, and the seventeenth day of that month, that 
all the fountains of the great deep were broken up." Gen. vii. is. 
And again, it was “ in the seventh month, and on the seventeenth 
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day of die ark rested upon the mountains ofAra-^ 

rat.'* Cren. viii. 4. With respect to the yugs themselves, I con- 
oeive'there cannot be a stronger proof adduced than they afford of 
the befdre^^ted assertion Sir William Jonesy that in the Indian 
chronology ethers sire added at pleasnre, to swell the periods, than 
the exaggerated sosis of the years of -the life of man in the>Satya 
and Treta yugs^ and yet there is that gradation in the arrange- 
ment of all the four ypgs, which evinces a oocsiderable mixture of 
design and dciU in the fabrication <of them collectively. Lam 
therefore compelled, by my own hypothesis, to refer the two 
former entirely to the lunar year, that is, the ihonth of thirty days ; 
or, if the reader prefer rather, to the original division of time by 
the bright and dark portions of the moon's orb, which seems to 
have constituted the old year of India ; and this will bieak down to a 
very moderate amount, for precision is out of the question, that 
immense aggregate of ante-diluvian time. 

It is very remarkable, that the most 'ancient pagan accounts 
which* have descended down to us, of years frojessedly biman, tluit 
is not immediately connected with the greater sidereal revolutions, 
directly tend to strengthen the hypothec that refers to the lunar 
calculation of time, the enormous sum <of years abovementioned. 
Thus, for instance, the period AuSaca fumv,* or twelve chil- 

liads of months, which, in the Orphic Argonauts, the ancient race of 
the Macrobii are said to have lived, when reduced to solar years, 
amounts exactly to a thousand of them ; the venerable Hesiod 
who flourished only about four centuries after Moses, expressly as- 
serts, that in the early ages of the world, men were" mere boys 
at the age of an hundred years 

AXX* iKBrsv ftw veuf trt» Treepa Kefirq 
ETpi^ir'.”}" 

• Argonaut, r, no;. Edit. Lips. 
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•• and still under the guardian care of thw fond mothers.'* The 
whole of our argument is confirmed by the number of years 
which, according to Berosus, the ante-diluvian monarchs of Chal* 
dea are recorded to have reigned ; and which, understanding the 
Saros in its true signification, that of three thousand six hundred 
days, instead of so many years, upon an average amounts to 150 
each.* This sum bears a tolerably just proportion to the average 
reigns of kings in the present contracted perkid of human life, 
which, taken one with another, according to Sir Isaac Newton,>t- 
do not exceed the medium of twenty years ; and probably even 
that medium' is rated too high. Thus singularly concurrent on 
these disputed topics, the gigantic form and longevity of man, in 
the earliest aeras of the world, are the records of sacred and pro- 
fane history, mutually upholding and corroborating each other in 
all the great and striking features of ancient historical detail. 

Having traversed thus largely the spacious field of physics, and 
considered man prindpally, although not wholly, in his inferior 
animal capacity, as affected by the influence of the elements and 
climate, 1 cannot prevail on myself to conclude this chapter, with- 
out subjoining a few additional ^rictures of a metaphysical kind, 
and relative to the sentiments which the Brahmin philosophers en- 
tertain, concerning tliat more exalted portion of his nature, by 
which he is distinguished from the brutes, over whom he is ap- 
pointed by the great Creator of all, the delegated sovereign. 
That the Indians believe in the immortality of the soul, and its 
subjection to future rewards and punishments, proportioned to its 
merits or demerits in the present state, we have already observed, 
iS demonstrated by their almost general [[for it isnot an universal^ 
assent to the doctrine of its transmigration, and the purifying 
penances to which they voluntarily subject themselves, for crimes 
committed in a state of pre-existence. There is, however, it 

* Vid: Berosus apud Syncelli Chronograph, p. i8. f Sre his Chronology, p. 52. 
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must be owned, a considerable sect of philosopbors in India, ia 
their principles very much resembling the modern Spinozists, whe 
deny that man is an accountable agent, possessing, together with 
an organized body, an immortal spirit, distinct in its nature and 
properties ; but assert that the mental faculty in man is also materiaU 
and commencing its existence with the body, grows to maturity, 
gradually decays, and finally expires with it. This sect, however, 
bears no proportion, either in numbers or consequence, to that 
great and respectable body of individuals, the bulk of the nation, 
who entertain opinions on this head so much more honourable to 
the human species, and so much more worthy of the Creator. 

In fact, the Brahmins, when they observed the miseries and ca- 
lamities incident to human life, througii every successive stage of it ; 
that man comes into his present state with shrieks and tears, and 
departs from it amidst sighs and groans ; when they reflected how 
many thousands of the human species die in their very infancy ; 
what furious passions harass them in youth, what innumerable 
cares distract them in maturcr years, and what a heavy weight 
of maladies, rising one above another, in the scale of dreadful ag- 
gravation, bow down their declining age ; when they considered 
how inadequate is every finite object to gratify the boundless am- 
bition of man's aspiring mind, and how vast are the powers of that 
mind when called forth into action, and strenuously exerted ; but 
above all, when, in sublime and unanswerable proof of the soul's 
immortality, they beheld, as they frequently did, the aethereal, the 
god-like principle which animates the human frame, most actively 
and ardently alive to the noblest sensations of celestial hope and 
transport, and even endowed with the wonderful faculty of pro- 
phecy, at the very moment when that frame, worn out by the un- 
ceasing attrition of its component atoms, sinking under the lapse 
of revolving years, and convulsed with acute pain, or paralyzed 
with benumbing torpor, was rapidly returning to its kindred dust ; 

S E» 
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— I say.dipon proper attention to these various circumstances, and 
upon due meditation on these important truths, they conceived it 
would be«n insult to divinegooduessand wisdom, to suppose that 
a creature endowed with such excellent qualities, and such splendid 
and extraordinary talents, could possibly be born solely to act up- 
on so contracted a theatre, and within so limited a sphere, as this ter- 
restrial orb exhibits. To solve the enigma, therefore, and to vin- 
dicate the ways of Providence, they invented that fanciful doctrine, 
which represents the soul in a state of probationary discipline, and 
the body, as it were the vile prison of the celestial spark, which 
immediately emaned from the essence of the deity ; that deity, who, 
according to their system of purer pantheism, as a spirit, pervades 
all nature ; and who, to use the language of the Bhagvat, is every 
WHERE ALWAYS.* This is the doctrine of the ancient Vedanta 
school, of which Vyasa, a profound philosopher, who flourished 
in the earliest periods of the world, and who is himself considered 
in India as a brilliant emanation of the deity, was the founder ; 
and the outlines of it are strikingly apparent in every page of the 
Geeta, the production of that philosopher ; but especially where 
the immortal spirit Creeshna, tells Arjun, “ both 1 and thou have 
passed many births ; mine are known to me, but thou knowest 
not of thine." J Hence it is evident, that the Indians believe in 
the pre-existeme of souls ; and probably that doctrine, which seems 
to have originated among them, was, in after ages, together with 
many other Indian dogmas, transported by Pythagoras into the 
schools of Greece ; for the Platonic as well as the Pythagorean phi- 
losophers inculcated it on their disciples. Indeed the manner after 
which tlielatterdiscourse, concerning the incarcerated soul in its cor- 
poreal dungeon, is so exactlyconsonant to the languageof the Brah- 
mins on the same subject, that they may fairly be referred to the same 
source. 1 have observed tlus strong coincidence both of language 

• Aswt'ic Reseuche5,vol. II. p. *ii. f Ayteu Akbery, vol. III. p. 1*7. J Geeta, p. 51. 
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and sentiment in the Indian Antiquities ; and have cited Porphyry, 
who was at the head of the later Platonists, as using the language 
of his master Plato, and expressly denominating this world a dark 
subterraneous cavern, and the body the gloomy receptacle of the 
imprisoned soul.* 

With respect to the impious heresy of the Buddhas, or disciples 
of the second Boodh, for it would be the extreme of absurdity to 
impute the promulgation of doctrines of an atheistical tendency 
to the elder Boodh, who, by the universal consent of the Brahmins, 
was an incarnation of the deity himself', with respect, I say, to the 
dogmas of that sect who deny, as did their Egyptian and Greek dis- 
ciples afterwards, the existence of the soul, distinct from matter ; 
who refer its sublime exertions to physical causes, impossible to 
produce them ; and believe, in short, that the extinction of life in 
man, is the extinction of his being ; they have not made converts, 
in Hindostan, in any proportion to those of the more rational and 
exalted nature just alluded to. That a sect, however, in principles 
resembling the Buddhas, has immemorially existed in that coun- 
try, is evident from the plain allusion to them in the following 
passage, in the ancient production of the Geeta. " There arc” 
.says Creeshna, “ who know not what it is to proceed in virtue, or 
recede from vice. They say, the world is without beginning and 
without end, and without an Eswaba ; " or all-ruling providence. 
The strenuous advocates for this inglorious and gloomy tenet, who 
thus resolve the whole phasnoinena of the universe into the sole 
eternal agency of matter and motion, conceive that cause to be 
powerful enough, during the vast and successive pecods to which 
an exaggerating fancy has given birth, to produce those stupen- 
dous convulsions and revolutions in nature, the alternate deluges 
and conflagrations, which make a part of their monstrous hypo- 
thesis. Plato, indeed, in the Timseus, inculcates a doctrine ver;y 

* Jndun Antiquities, vol. 11 . p. 517: and Porphyry deAnfro Nv.r-)'- i-u n p *54 
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dmilar to this of the Hindoos, relative to the dreadful vicissitudes 
which the earth undergoes, expressly affirming, “ that both the 
human race, and the globe they inhabit, shall succesavely perish by 
water and fire * a doctrine which probably is only a perversion 
of the great ante-diluvian prophecy, mentioned before as preserved 
in the family of the Sethite patriarchs ; but, with the physics of 
Plato, are blended sublimer principles than those which di^race 
the Buddhas of India aild China ; for while that philosopher al- 
lows of the energic operation of second causes in the alternate de- 
struction of the world, his writings decidedly inculcate the necessity 
and the importance of a Jirst grand cause, the creator and governor 
of all things. 

Of the elder Boodh, or Buddha, whose incarnation constitutes the 
ninth Avatar, the reader will soon be presented with the history. 
It will then be evident that he could not be the source of these 
nefarious doctrines, which tend to deprive man of the glorious hope 
of immortality. Of the second Boodh, whose name the Chinese 
have softened into Fo, astonishing prodigies arc related, and such 
contradictory accounts given, as convince me that his disciples, to 
do him honour, have artfully blended the two histories ; and con- 
founded together the holy and benevolent personage, who hu- 
manely forbade the sanguinary sacrifices of men and beasts on the 
altars of India, with the guilty parricide, who, on his death-bed, 
summoned around him his numerous disciples, and with a dagger, 
more tremendous than the sacrificial knife, attempted to give the 
fatal stab to every hope with which he had inspired mankind, of 
future happiness and dawning-hcaven. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, the Eastern histories relate, that, after having passed a life of 
exemplary apparent piety, and in the rigid austerities of penance, 
by which he gained many thousand disciples, who revered him as 
a god ; when death approached, he addressed them in words to the 

* Vide Plato in Timxo> p. 104.3* 
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following efiect : '* Whatsoever I have hitherto told you concern- 
ing spiritual afhiirs, and a future scene of existence, is nothing 
more than an ingenious allegory. There are neither rewards or 
punishments after life. The principle of all things is an im- 
mense Vacuum ; and human existence terminates in annihilation.”* 

Such is the account of this atheistical philosopher, given by Fa- 
ther Du Halde ; and in confirmation of my assertion, that by this 
Buddha, or Fo of China, cannot be meant the Avatar of that 
name, I shall brit^ in evidence the express words of the Ayecn 
Akbery. ** The Brahmins call Boodh the ninth Avatar ; but 
assert that the religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
fabricated by some other person as well as the corroborative 
opinion of Sir William Jones, who as expressly asserts, that though 
the most orthodox among the Brahmins consider Buddha as an 
incarnation of Veeshtiu, yet they universally oppose the doctrines 
of the Buddhas with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit ; and 
he therefore concludes, that some later philosopher assumed his 
name, and misrepresented the principles which he maintained.;]; 

Whether the second Indian Buddha, and the Chinese Fo, be m 
reality the same deity, according to tliat gentleman's supposition, it 
may be impossible to determine ; but certainly the doctrines of the 
two sects are not at all disamilar, for they equally inculcate a life df 
idolatry, and aimihilation at the dose. Of the dogmas of the Indian 
atheistical school, called SAKCiiiA,this is the summary .with cer- 
tain Greek and Roman philosophers, tite Sanchia philosopliers 
think that the material atoms which compose the universe, are 
infinitely difhised through that universe, have existed from all 
eternity, and will continue to exist ; but are incessantly chang- 
ing their position, and varying their form. From this perpetual 
fluctuation, from this restless activity of the grand elementary prin- 

* Du Halde’s China, vol. lit. p. 35. 

t Asiatic Rcsearchot, vol. II. p. 124. 


4 Ayeen Albery , V. 1 III. p 138 
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cipia, all the wonderful vicissitudes in nature originate ; and thus, 
according to this senseless system, directed by no impulse of a su- 
preme presiding intellect, but urged on by the impulse of blind ne- 
cessity, and the laws of motion alone, the orbs of heaven revolve, 
new worlds spring into being, and old ones rush to dissolution. 

This doctrine, which sceptical antiquity endeavoured to estab- 
lish, and modern infidelity labours to support with all the powers 
of argument and raillery, the same Geeta directly contradicts, in- 
sisting “ that every thing which is produced in nature, results from 
the union ( notof matter and motion, but) of Keshtra, and Kesbtragna, 
ormatterand spirit ; for as the all-moving akasti (aether) from the mi- 
nuteness of its parts, passeth every where unaffected, even so the om- 
nipotent spirit remaineth in the body equally unaffected ; and as the 
sun illumines the world, even so doth that spirit enlighten the body." 
The infamous propagators of it, the divine Creeshna finally anathe- 
matizes, as “ souls lost to allgood, and overwhelmed with madness 
and intoxication. Absorbed in folly, they adopt false doctrines ; they 
persist in their inconceivable opinions; and determine in their 
minds,- that the gratification of their sensual appetites is supreme 
happiness. Distracted with various thoughts and designs, and 
being firmly attached to their lusts, they sink gradually into the 
abyss of impurity. Wherefore I cast down those evil beings, those 
furious, abject wretches, who thus despise me, into the wombs of 
evil spirits and unclean beasts; and being thus doomed to the 
wombs of Assoors, or daemons, from birth to birth, through the 
stages of the metempsychosis, they descend at length into the in- 
fernal r^ions."* 


BhajTst Geeta, p. 1 17. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The three prior Yugs having been proved to have their Foundation in 
astronomical Calculation, no regular History oj the Events asserted 
to have taken place in them can be expected ; — not, boivever, to be 
wholly rejected as fabulous, since it is not improbable but that the 
most ancient Sanscrit Annals may contain the History of some Ante- 
diluvian Princes, consonant to the Ante-diluvian Records of Moses — 
The TenGencrations of Berosus,tbe Chaldean,and of Sancbomatbo, 
the Phoenician Historian, accord inNumbcr, and a Variety of Circum- 
stances, liiitb those recorded by the Hebrew Legislator, to hax'c flou- 
rished between the Mr a of Creation and the Deluge — Alortis, the first 
Babylonian Monarch, the same with the first Aurite of Manetho's 
Egyptian Dynasties, and the Surya of India. Swaya.mijiiu\'a 
Mfnu, the domestic Appellation of the Indian Adam — tbeSubstaiw. 
of a PuRAUN concerning bint and bis Family — In the Soitas, or good 
Genii of India, are discovered the Mosaic Sethites, or sons of God ; 
in the Assoors, or evil Genii, of gigantic Form and Deprainty, Ihe 
impious Race of Cain — Some striking Features of Similitude pointed 
out in the Charactersof various Ante-diluvian Personages mentioned 
in the History of Moses and the Brahmins — The Tubal Cain of 
Scripture, the Vulcan of Egypt, and Agni of India — Seth, probably 
Casyapa ; Jubal the Indian Apollo — Sketch of Ante-diluvian Arts 
and Sciences — The extreme Profigacy of the Ante-diluvian Race, 
according to the Brahmins, as well as Moses, brings on the general 
Deluge-, that Event detailed in the History of the Matsya Ava- 
tar, or first Incarnation o/" Velshnu in the Form of a Fish. 

For having, in the preceding portion of this Work, expatiated so 
much at large upon the events of aeras so remote from common 
investigation, as well as of empires so apparently unconnected with 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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Indian history, and for having taken so wide a range in ancient 
astronomical details, I must again repeat the apology urged in 
former pages, that without. this ample retrospect, it would be 
absolutely impossible to form any just comprehension of the 
dynasties of those most ancient rajahs of the race of Surya and 
Chandra, or the sun and moon. Let the astonished European 
investigator of Asiatic antiquities read the following passages ex- 
tracted from the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, and decide 
with candour upon the method adopted by me, the only method, 
I presume, possible to render such exaggerated accounts at all in- 
telligible. The author of the famous book of Menu, so often 
mentioned, which treats of religion and jurisprudence, in these 
terms asserts the remote period of antiquity in which he himself 
lived, and in which his production was written. “ When ten thou- 
sand and ten years of the Satya yug were past, on the night of the 
FULL MOON, in the month Bhadun (August), I Menu, at the com- 
mand of Brahma, finished this Sastra, or commentary, which treats 
of men’s duty, of justice, and of religion, ever instructive." The pe- 
riod of the full moon, lierc so particularly mentioned, coincides 
accurately with what we have before inserted from Quintus Curtius, 
relative to the calculations of time by the waxing and waning of 
the lunar orb ; as well as with thesubsequent account of Mr. Wilkins, 
that the Hindoos divide the lunar month into what they denomi- 
nate the Sookly-pakslia, and the Creeshna-paksha, or the light and 
dark side of the moon ; the former, as observed by that writer, 
commencing with tlie new, and the latter at the full moon. The 
Satya is the fir.st in order of the Indian yugs ; in the second, or 
Tirtali yug, Mr. Halhed informs us, from the same Sanscrit 
autlioriiios, flourished Jage Bulk, who is mentioned among the 
first Indian legislators, and wh(»e books, written at that period, 
are valued for their antiquity, as well as their excellence. The 
Sanscrit original, consulted by Mr. Halhed, expressly asserts “ that 
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in the Tirtah yug, the author Jage Bulk, wlien ninety-five years 
were past, in the month of Sawun (July*), on the moon's increase, 
on the Wednesday (Boodh-war, or dies Mercurii,) finished the 
treatise called Jage Bulk, which sets forth the offices of religion, 
and also informs men of the duties of the magistrate." In this 
passage the particular allusion to the period of the moons increasr. 
again plainly points to the mode of lunar computation just ex- 
plained. 

In a succeeding page of that preface, in which the opinions of 
the Hindoos relative to the assumed antiquity of their nation are 
fairly stated, as they ouglit to be by an author who professes to 
relate them, but who is not therefore responsible for their ec- 
centricities ; we are informed, that a certain “ Rajah Prichutt . 
who, though ranked as a modern on the records of India, is yet 
known to have lived in the earliest ages of the Cali yug, was no 
less anxious than modern philo.sophcrs are, to pierce through the 
obscurity of time, and to trace the progress of the world from it.s 
infancy ; at his instigation a work was composed by Sltukch Diew. 
a learned Brahmin, (son of Vyasa, the famous author of the Ma- 
habbarat) containing the history of India through the three pre- 
ceding yugs, with the succession of the several rajahs, and the 
duration of their reigns. Tliis curious history, called Shree Bha- 
GAVAT, .still subsists, divided into twelve ascund or books, (literally 
branches) and three thousand and twenty chapters." 

The ingenious author of this preface has long been convinced 
of the absurdity of these arrogant claims of the Brahmin priests, 
which can only be explained upon the hypothesis here proposed, 
the exaggeration of a false and fabulous chronology, which mis- 
takes months for years, and calculates time by the bright or dark 
halvLs of the moon. Some shattered fragments, however, of an 
ante-dilu vian genealogy, somewhat resembling that preserved in the 
Mosaic records, may possibly have been preserved in India, and 

3F2 
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other Oriental empires, containing the names and history of the 
first inventors of arts and sciences, and those mighty warlike he- 
roes of the Nephelim race, whose enormous and accumulated crimes, 
according both to the Hebrew and Indian annals, brought on the 
dreadful catastrophe of the destruction of the first race of men. 

According to Moses, the generations of men from Adam to the 
flood, were in number ten ; a circumstance confirmed by the first 
Pagan authority extant, of which it is proper to take some notice 
in this place. 

Whatsoever original errors may be found in the history of Chal- 
dea by Berosus, the Babylonian priest of Belus, founded, as he 
asserts, upon authentic records deposited in the temple in which 
he officiated, or however numerous those added by the obscure 
glosses of some of his commentators, that history, as explained 
by Polyhistor, in many points strongly corroborates the Mosaic 
annals, and is, upon that account, mentioned in terms of high 
commendation by Jo.sephus. The remarkable coincidence, which 
will presently be pointed out, of the two earliest historians of the 
orld, can only be accouzited for on the hypothesis so often in- 
.sisted upon in these pages, that of traditions preserved in the great 
patriarchal faniilic.s relative to those remote scras; and notwith- 
standing all the errors in Berosus, whether original, or added by 
translators and commentators, that ancient author may now be 
referred to with greater confidence, since Sir William Jones has 
asserted* that the fragments ascribed to him are greatly confirmed 
by one of the most authentic Persian authors existing, Moshani, 
vvlio has recorded many interesting particulars relative to the his- 
tory of the first, or Mahabadian dynasty of Persian sovereigns. 

Not only the total sum of the generations enumerated by Be- 
rosus, between the creation and the deluge, exactly accords with 
that of Moses, but the history of Xisuthrus, the last of the ten 

* See his Dissertationi on the FersUns, in Asiat. Research, vol. It, p. 6o. 
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Chaldean monarchs, so minutdy answers to that of Noah, as to 
prove irrefragably both the identity of the persons, and the events 
that distinguished them. The name of the first Chaldean sove- 
reign, is Alorus, a word compounded of kl and aur, or the god of 
fire ; the same, probably, as the first Aurite of Manetho's Egyptian 
deities, and, doubtless, the same as Siirya, the parent of the solar 
dynasty of India. Of Surya the seventh Menu, probably the 
Menes of Egypt, was the immediate progeny, and he has therefore 
the peculiar epithet of Vaiwaswata, or sun-born ; but of the first 
Menu, or Indian Adam, the descent was far more noble, for lie was 
Swayambhuva, or the son of the sclf-cxistcnt ; a circumstance 
which seems to prove, that among the most romantic details that ever 
perplexed a national chronology, they have some scanty fragments 
of unadulterated history. They soon, however, relapse into ro- 
mance, by making him the first of tlicir seven imperial Menus, 
who, I have already observed, are the mythological son.s of Brahma ; 
the enormous reign of each of whom upon earth, is extended by 
them to a period of seventy-one divine ages, forming a Manw an- 
TARA, or four million three hundred and twenty thousand years, 
multiplied by seventy-one ! ! ! ♦ Menu, as the reader has lieen before 
informed, is an astronomical title, derived probably froratheChal- 
daic radix mrar, nuraerare; alluding to the great revolutions of 
time. Adam, as the first mortal, whose birth constitutes so im- 
portant an sera in human computation, was invested with the office 
of Menu, in the Satya or golden age of the world. Of this first 
Menu, I shall now proceed to relate some very curious particu- 
lars as they are believed in India, and as tlicy arc detailed in the 
Purauns. My authority is a manuscript translated immediately 
from those Purauns,by a gentleman to whom, in the course of this 
work, I have been under great obligations. After relating those 
particulars concerning Adam, i shall advert to the particular 
* Atiat. Rcicarih, rol, I, p. 237'. 
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history of his ante-diluvian posterity, as detailed in the Hebrew, as 
well as in the Pagan historians of that remote period ; and compare, 
as far as they can be compared, their characters and history with 
those of the ancient race of men, who, there is reason to suppose, 
were of ante-diluvian descent in India. It will not fail to strike 
the attentive reader, in the course of this very distant historical 
retrospect, tliat though the Scripture names of this ancient race 
is not always to he discovered, the leading traits of their history 
remarkably correspond. 

The first Menu is not particularly known in India by the name 
of Adam, though the probable relation which tliat word has to 
the Sanscrit root Aifim or. Adima, the first, has been already point- 
ed out, for the Bhagaval and all the ancient Purauns, unite in as- 
signing to our great progenitor the surname, beforeincntioned, of 
SwAYA.MDiiuv \, the son of the sclf-eahtcnt. Neither is the mother 
of all living recognized in those productions by the name of Heva ; 
her name is Satarupa. The concise summary of their history 
is as follows: Brahma having created Sivayambhuva in perfect 
beauty, blcs,scd him, and commanded him to multiply. The off- 
spring of hi.s union with Satarupa were two distingui.shed sons, 
and three daughters, and in his lime the Deity descended at a sa- 
crifice. We may fairly conclude the two .sons, tliough known by 
different names in India, to lie tlic Mosaic Cain and Abel, and the 
sacrifice at which the Deity isrsaid in that early period to have 
descended, was, doubtless, the oblation of tlie virtuous Abel.* 
Such is tlie general outline of the history ; but as the original in the 
manuscript is liighly curious, and as the reader may wish to see the 
words of that original, I shall present to him the mast interesting 
portion of it immutilatcd. He will be better enabled, by the perusal 

‘ This circuLpstanre of the sacrifice is not mentioned in Mr. Halhed's manuscript, but is 
h} bir WiIlKtiTi janes, in Asiatic Researches, voi. 11. p. ziy, and it is his decided opinion 
iliul it )ia. iliiiaioJi to the primordial oblation. 
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of it, to judge c£ the romantic style of tlieir Purauns, as wpH as of 
the difficulties under which an European writei labours, who en- 
deavours to digest them into regular connected history. It should 
appear from a passage in this extract, that the Vara, or boar Ava- 
tar, more properly belongs to the history of the creation than the 
deluge. 


r.XTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPl TRANSLATED FROM 1 HE PURAUNS, 
DESCRIBING THE CREATION OF SWA V AMBHL VA, 'I HI, INDIAN 
ADAM. BY N.UHANIEL BIIAS.S1.Y IIALHED, T.SQ. 

“ Of all objects in the created world, water existed first ; when 
as yet there was neither dcvalah, nor man, nor animal, nor vege- 
table, nor star, nor other heavenly body. Tlie whole universe 
was darkawi water . — In this primeval water did Bliagavat (God), 
in a masculine form, repose for the space of one calpa (a thousand 
ages) ; after which period, the intention of creating other b -ings 
for his own wi.=e purposes, became predominant in the mind ot the 
great Creator. In the first place, by his sovereign will was pro- 
duced one flower of the lotos; afterwards, by the same will, was 
brought to ligiit the form of Brahma, from the said flower. Brahma, 
emerging from the cup of the lotos, looked round on all the lour 
sides, and beheld from the eye's of his four heads, an immeasurable 
expanse of water. Observing the whole world thus involved in 
darkness, and submerged m water, he was stricken w uh pividigious 
amazement, and began to consider within himself: “ Who is it 
that produced me ? whence came I ? and where am 1 

“ He passed the space of an hundred years in this perplexity, 
within the said flower ; but even this lengthened contemplation 
did not at all enlighten his understanding ; so that he remained 
absorbed in profound wonder and affiiction. In this anxious 
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situation, a voice from a secret quarter reached his ear, saying, 
Brahma, address the Supreme Bhagavat in prayer ! At that in- 
stant he placed himself in a contemplative posture upon the said 
flower, and remained in deep meditation upon the power and at- 
tributes of the Almighty. In that slate of contemplation, he 
beheld ^haga\at in a masculine form, with a thousand heads, 
and began to praise and glorify him. Bhagavat, propitiated and 
rendered merciful by his prayers and praises, opened upon him 
the spectacle of the whole form of his being — in that being he 
beheld the whole of the inflnitc varieties of the visible world, 
as it were locked in a profound sleep. The Omnipotent then 
ordered Brahma, saying ; “ return to thy posture of contem- 
plation, perform austerities, and at the close of thy devotions, 
having obtained knowledge of the Omniscient, and his complete 
power, thou slialt renovate the world in its original fashion."* 

Brahma having worshipped for another hundred years, and 
having, in consequence, acquired complete power to himself, pro- 
duced the elementary principles of all things, and the genii w'hich 
preside over, and dwell in them. Here follows a long detail of 
Sanscrit appellatives, bywhicli the elements, the genii, and the se- 
veral tribes of animals and vegetables, as well as the senses, pas- 
sions, &c. are distinguished in the Purauns. With these it is un- 
necessary to swell the page of history: we come therefore to the 
account of the particular creation, translated almost verbatim, of the 
first Menu of Brahma's mighty day. 

“ Then Brahma having pondered in his mind, that without the 
connection of male and female, an abundant generation could not 
be effected, again entered into profound meditation on the power of 
the Supreme, when on a sudden, by the omnipotence of God, was 
produced from his right side Swayambhuva Menu, a man of perfect 

* Thi^ rcttrcnce to the doctiinc bd'icvcd in India, of the successive destruction and 
ff ''toViilion of tlic ijlobe. The present is tht lotos creation. 
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beauty, and from his (Brahma's) left side a vroman, Sata< 

rupa. 

“ Swayambhuva Menu, thus newly born, with all due submis- 
sion, represented to Brahma, that as he owed to him his existence, 
so he was ready to perform whatsoever he should command. Brahma 
ordered him to stock the world with creatures of his own species ; 
Menu submissively entreated a place convenient for the purpose 
of residing and multiplying his species, as at the time the whole 
surface of the earth was covered with water. Brahma again re- 
sumed his posture of contemplation and penance, to obtain the 
means of raising up the earth ; and poured forth the following 
prayer to the throne of the Almighty, in profound humility ol 
soul. “ Oh, Bhagavat ! since thou broughtest me f>-om nonentity 
into existence, for a particular purpose, accomplish by thy bene- 
volence that purpose !’" In this situation, by the power of God, 
thbre issued from tlie essence of Brahma, a being shaped like 
a boar, white, and exceedingly small ; this being, in the space of 
one hour, grew to the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, 
and remained in tlie air. Brahma was astonished on beholding 
this figure, and discovered by the force of internal penetration, that 
it could be nothing but the power of the Omnipotent, which had 
assumed a body, and become visible. He now fedt that God is oil, 
and that all is from him, and all in him, and said to Marecch.ee 
and his sons (attendant genii), a wonderful animal has emanated 
from my essence ; at first of the smallest size, it has in one liour 
increased to this enormous bulk, and without doubt it is a portion 
of the Almighty Power. They were engaged in this conversation 
when that Vara, or boar-form, suddenly uttered a sound like tlie 
loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
quarters of the universe ; but still, under this dreadful awe of 
heaven, a certain wonderful divine confidence secretly animated the 
hearts of Brahma, Mareechee, and the other genii, who immediately 
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began praises and thank^ivin^. That Vara figure hearing the 
power of the Vedas and Mantras from their mouths, again made 
a loud noise, and became a dreadful spectacle. Shaking the full- 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and erect- 
ing the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed his two most 
exceedingly white tusks ; then rolling around his»wine-coloured 
eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended from the region of the 
air, and plunged liead foremost into the water. The whole body 
of water was convulsed by the motion, and began to rise in waves, 
while the guardian spirit of the sea, being terrified, began to trem- 
ble for his domain, and cry out for quarter and mercy. At this 
the devotees and rcyshees again commenced their praises in honour 
of Bhagavat, who, by one glance of his eye, illutnined the whole 
world of water. As the power of the Omnipotent had assumed 
the body of Fara, on that account he condescended to use the par- 
ticular instinct of that animal, and began to smell abput, that ’he 
might discover the place where the earth was submerged. At 
length having divided the water, and arriving at the bottom, he 
saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren stratum ; then he took 
up the ponderous globe (freed from the water), and raised it high 
on his tusk : — one would say it was a beautiful lotos blossoming on 
the tip of his tusk. In a moment, with one leap coming to the 
surface, by the all-dirccting jjower of the omnipotent Creator, he 
.spread it, like a carpet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
irom tlic sight of Brahma. Brahma contemplating the whole 
earth, performed due reverence to Bhagavat, and rejoicing cxceed- 
j.igly, began to Con.sidcr the means of peopling the renovated 
w orld. Menu and Salarupa then, having again received Brahma's 
order to increase and multiply their kind, began to people the 
woild, by means of tlie bond of marriage in the kingdom of Brah- 
ma-verte-vrcctc, i. e. Pyag, now called Allahabad. They had 
two .sons, Precve-vecte and Outanabada, and three daughters, 
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Akootee, Deivehoote, and Presootec. Akoote was married to 
Roochee, Deivehoote to Kerdem, and Presootee to Dekshe, and by 
them and tbeir posterity in succeeding ages, the whole earth was 
peopled." 

I have had repeated occasion to observe, that amidst all the ex- 
travagant mythological details of India, a ray of truth occasionally 
breaks forth, and in none more than those which have reference 
to the creation. If their accounts of that ev'-nt vary, it should 
be remembered that they believe in a succession of creations, and 
therefore the chimeras of imagination have been blended with 
their traditional narrations. The primordial Abater, however, the 
chaos, and the darkness of Mosoi, are never forgoiten. The Indian 
Eden, according to this account, is properly Pyag, or Allahabad, 
that venerated city, situated in the charming latitude of s6' degrees 
north, where the Ganges and Jumna unite their streams, wliere 
for twenty cose (forty miles) round, the ground is at thb day ac- 
counted sacred ; and whence, if a man should happen to dis there, 
lie immediately ascends to Paradise.* After all, the honour is dis- 
puted by some Brahmins in favour of Casi, or Benares, which in 
the 4,8th .scanda or cliapter of the Seeva Puraun is affirmed to have 
been the first land that appeared above water at tlie creation ; and 
which, during every mundane deluge, the affectionate Bhagavat 
supports on the lofty point of his trident. 

SwAYAMBHUvA is Stated in the Hindoo annals, to have been the 
author of the grand code of civil and religious laws, called after 
himself, the Institutes of Menu, orally delivered by him to his 
progeny, and afterwards collected into a volume by a holy pa- 
triarch, named Bhhigu. Of Swayambhuva’s family, little more 
occurs in the Bhagavat, than what has been just stated ; but in 
the 46th scanda of the Seeva Puraun, the substance of which has 

• Ayeen Akbery, vol. HI. p. Z56. 
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been likewise translated by the same gentleman, it is related that 
his eldest son had seven male children, and divided his kingdom, 
that is the earth, among them. From the silence of those books in 
regard to his other son, it may be presumed, though I know not 
that it is any where recorded, that Outanabada met a catastrophe 
similar to that mentioned in holy writ. One of those children had 
the empire of Jambudweepa for his portion, and from him lineally 
descended Bharata, the first universal rajah monarch of India on 
record, and by whose name the whole country is frequently dis- 
tinguished in the Purauns and sacred poems. Those seven children 
having had so many separate kingdoms assigned them, most pro- 
bably became the heads of so manyimperial dynasties; and, together 
with their predecessors in blood and empire, may constitute the 
ten ante-diluvian families of the line of Cain, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It is also probable, that these were the giants whose tyranny 
and crimes contributed to fill the earth with violence , that they 
were in time deified, and became the Scufun’et, or malignant Assoors, 
so celebrated in all the mythological writings of India. That a 
gigantic race, distinguished as monsters of impiety and lust, is sup- 
posed to have actually existed in India during the earliest periods 
of the world, is expressly asserted in the Bhagavat, in a passage 
which I shall present to the reader verbatim, on purpose that I 
may not be suspected of an inclination to bend every thing down 
to the Mosaic system. 

“ In the beginning, Brahma had created some beings with evil 
qualities, but seeing the errors of such creation, he suppressed them. 
Those beings, however, notwithstanding their short existence, 
produced fatal effects, in giving birth fo several millions of families 
of giants. The giants created by Brahma, were so extremely 
vicious, that they wanted to copulate with Brahma himself ; and 
the god, perceiving he was furiously pursued, left the body he had 
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recently taken. This divine quittance gave birth to a girl perfectly 
beautiful, named Sandia Devi, whom the giants enjoyed."* 

By the same authority it may also be incontrovertibly proved, 
that the memory of a most pure and pious rare, in number exactly 
amounting to that of the virtuous Sethite progeny, is preserved in 
that country. The nine Brahmas, as they are there from their 
exalted character denominated, are the race to which I allude ; they 
are a kind of second creation, springing immediately from the 
heart of th.e Creator ; that is, they were after his own heart, and 
their formation was the result of the anguish which pierced his 
soul, for having formed a tribe so abandoned as the race of giants.-f* 
The names of these holy Reyshels (saints), seven of whom ac- 
companied Menu in the ark, are given in the Bhagavadam, but 
corruptly ; they are, however, correctly inserted below, from Sir 
William Jones on the Indian Chronology: Casyapa, Atri, Va- 
stsHTHA, ViswAMfTHi, Gautama, Jamadaoni, and Bharadwa- 
GA.J The names of the two other ante-diluvian Brahma-Rey.shees 
mentioned in the Bhagavadam, are Takin and Pirougou, perhaps 
Bhrigu; and these ninesaintswere married to nineholywomen, the 
offspring of the patriarch Kerdem, by a daughter of Swayambhuva. 
Allhougli these names have no apparent analogy to the Scripture 
names of the race of Seth, hnd were probably usurped by others in 
after times, as we must suppose from the recurrence of the same 
appellatives in ages much later in the Indian history, yet w ere 
the Sanscrit etymology of each fully investigated, they w ould pro- 
bably be found of the same import with the Hebrew appellatives 
in our Bibles. This is all the intelligence relative to the first Menu 
which I have yet been able to arrive at : our kno%\ ledge of Indian 

* See Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol. I, p. 219. Calcutta edition ; and the Bhagavadam, p. 78. 
edit. Pans, 1788. 

f For the proof of this assertion, see the Bhagavadam, p. 79. 

J Asiatic Researches, vol. II. p. 117. 
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history, in its early periods, is as yet very confined ; but since all 
the Pagan annals of Asia corroborate the truth of the Mosaic 
writings, and since the portion of their history which we do know, is 
so remarkably consonant to them, there is every reason to think 
that when the records of Benares shall have been more fully in- 
vestigated, by the patient and laudable perseverance of the inge- 
nious Mr. Wilford, curiosity will be amply gratified, and the 
verity of the Hebrew historian still more conspicuously dis- 
played. 

Having previously noticed the analogy of character existing 
between the Clialdcan Alorus, the first Aurite god of Egypt, and 
Surya, it may not be improper to observe, that a similar parallel 
may be run between the Egyptian Vulcan and the Indian Agni, or 
fabricator of the celestial thunderbolts. Vulcan is by some learned 
etymologists thought to bo only the corruption of the Tubal Cain 
of Scripture, who first taught mankind the use of the forge, and 
who, to use the express words of Moses, was the instructor of every 
artificer in brass, or arms. Now, since the inventor of brass and 
iron instruments became probably the first tyrannical subjugator 
of his fellow-creatures, we may fairly conclude that the character 
of Agni has reference to some renowned ante-diluvian sovereign, 
and most probably to this gigantic descendant of the viciousCain. 
According to the Indian mythology, Agni was the forger of the 
fiery shafts called from him Agnyastra, and he ranks second among 
their inferior deities Agni is represented in Indian sculptures 
with four arms ; and the flames which encircle his head, added to 
the circumstance of his being represented mounted oii a ram, one 
of the symbolic animals of the zodiac, still farther evinces the 
close connection of their astronomical speculations with the my- 
thological history of the ancient Indians. 

I am sensible that the preceding supposition, which etymology 
and other coincident circumstances warrant, of Alorus being the 
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Scripture Tubal Cain, militates against the conjecture of other able 
chronologists, that by Alorus is meant Adam ; but as no mortal 
was ever more likely, or possessed a better claim to be exalted to 
planetary honours than first, oiu* supposition by no means 
oversets that very rational argument arising from his being placed 
at the head of the Chaldean sovereigns ; all is uncertainty, all con- 
jecture in regard to these most ancient aeras ; every thing may be 
proposed, but nothing can be affirmed. Let us proceed to state 
the names, and consider the very few circumstances recorded of 
these ante-diluvian sovereigns in the Chaldean history ; adding to 
this catalogue that of the line of Seth, as it stands in Moses. 


1. Alorus. 

3 . Alasparus. 

2- Amelqji. 

4. Amenon. 

5. Metalarus. 

6. Daonus. 

7. Evedorachus. 

8. Ampiiis. 

,9. Otiartes. 

10. XlSUTHRUS.* 


1, Adam. 
s. Seth. 

3. Enos. 

4. Cainan. 

5. Mahalaleel. 

6. Jared. 

7. Enoch. 

8 . Methuselah. 

9. Lamf.cu. 

10. No.\h. 


After all, whatever the ingenious writers above alluded to may 
have conjectured respecting Adam and Alorus being tlie same per- 
son, it is probable that no absolute monarchy existed in the ante- 
diluvian world, till the mild primitive patriarchal government, in 
which every separate family was governed by its own head or 
chieftain, had been exterminated by the over-bearing power and 
violence of some successful usurper; and that character is better 
suited to Tubal Cain than any other ante-diluvian descendant of 
* Vide Africanuii in SyncelU Cbronographia, p. 18. ^ 
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Adam. Whosoever he might in reality have been, a very curious 
circumstance is recorded to have happened in his reign, which bears 
too great a resemblance to the first incarnation of Veeshnu in the 
form of ajisb, to be passed over unnoticed in this history. 

Towards the commencement of the reign of Alorus, says Bero> 
sus, an intelligent animal, * denominated Oannes, having a form 
half man and half fish, came out of the Red Sea, and appeared in 
the neighbourliood of Babylon. This animal conversed with men 
by day in a human accent, but took no sustenance of any kind ; 
and he instructed them in the use of letters (a proof that the Chal- 
deans thought letters of ante-diluvian origin) and in various other 
arts and sciences. He also taught tliem to associate in cities, and 
to erect temples to the gods, he initiated them in the principles of 
legislation, and the elements of geometry. He shewed them how 
to practise botany and hu.sbandry ; and he reformed and civilized 
the first rude and barbarous race of mortals. He also wrote con- 
cerning the origin of things, and tj:ie creation of the world ; it was 
the custom of this amphibious being at sunset to plunge again 
into the ocean, and remain all night in the deep.-f Tlie word 
Oannes, at least so far as Greek etymology is concerned, is deduced 
from any, an egg ; and this first Oannes, for there were several who 
successively ajipcared in the ante-diluvian ages, probably sprang, 
as Brahma did, if he w ere not the very same person, from the mun- 
dane egg that floated on the chaos. Indeed Helladius J ex pressly says, 
“ Oannes sprang from egg" and his beneficent con- 

duct as the friend, the instructor, and reformer of mankind, evinces 
the connection of the character. In fact, both have immediate 


■ The text of Sfiiccllus has t"" an irrational animal; but that epithet is incon- 

sistent with its character 'and ofHce, which was to promulge science and enlighten mankind. 
Dr. Jackson, therefore, very properly proposes to read (otf tmiiluil sapiera. 

Synrelli Chronographia, p. 29. 
r Hclladius apud Photium, Bibl. Cod. Z79, ct Col. 1594. 
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allusion to the Deity, in one of his imagined incarnations of a sub- 
ordinate kind, agreeable to the system of Eastern mythology and 
divine emanations, for in that mythology a god is never wanting ; 
and patriarchal traditions concerning the Deity and liis angels con- 
versing with Adam in Paradise, might have given birth totlie fan- 
ciful hypothesis. It is sufficient to have marked this feature of 
affinity between tlie egg-generated deity of India and Chaldea. 
My principal object, however, in comparing their history, vtas to 
notice the more exact and striking similitude between the appear- 
ance of Oannes, with the body of a fish, and the head, feet, and liands 
of a man, and the incarnation of Veeshnu in the Matsya Avatar, 
which though adduced in this volume in illustration only of the 
deluge, may poissbly have reference to the creation itself, and in 
this light it is invariably con.sidered by a gentleman of very high 
and deserv'cd repute in the world of Indian literature. As there 
arc seven distinct appearances enumerated in Berosus of this Chal- 
dean Dagon, as lie is afterwards denominated on his seventh and last 
visit to the plains of Babylon, so may not tlic Deity in the earliest 
ages have repeatedly assumed the Matsya form, though with more 
than usual splendour and publicity on the awful catast; oph<' of 
expiring nature at the general deluge ? That the reader may form 
his own judgment on the identity of the two gods, I have had both 
figures engraved on one plate for his inspection, and it must be 
owned, they exhibit too striking a parallel, to be supposed not to 
have originated among the same mythological and allegorizing 
race. 

Abydenus, in his account of Alorus, this first Chaldean monarch, 
informs us, that Alorus announced himself as appointed by God to 
be the shepherd of the people ; a circumstance more likely to be 
true of a boasting tyrant of the race of Cain, than the humbled 
and penitent Adam. The successor of Alorus is Alasparus, con- 
cerning whom nothing remarkable is recorded : Apollodorus and 

VOL. I. g H 
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Abydenus call him Alaparus. These names, like Alorus, arc 
translations into Greek from Eastern appellatives, and most of 
them are compounded of words that denote a race of deified sove- 
reigns. Al, el, and aur, or god, the sun, and fire, seem to be the pre- 
dominant radicals : while al-ap, or ab, and aur, may be resolved 
into deus-pater-lux. Am-el-on, the third Chaldean sovereign, is 
said to have been of Pantibibla, a city of \\ liicliwc have no account ; 
but its name has an apparent affinity to Babel, and possibly there 
might have been an ante-diluvian Babylon. In his reign a semi- 
daemon called Anncdotus, an animal resembling Oannes, came out 
of the sea and instructed mankind. Am-raenon, derived probably 
from Al, and tlie Chaldaic Mene, dens lums, next swayed the 
Chaldaic sceptre ; after him reigned Mel-al-arus, or as Abydenus 
writes the word, Meg- Alorus, quasi Msy*? AXs^oj, and next in suc- 
cession, Da-onus the slicphcrd, from diia, lux, and on, sol. He 
was of Pantibibla, and in his time four other animals, compounded 
of half man and lialf fisli, came out of the deep, whose names were 
Evedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Ancmentus ; all these 
extensively explained wliat the first Oannes had only concisely re- 
vealed. The next nionarcli was Evedorachus, in whose reign ap- 
peared another amphibious animal namedOdacon, orrather a Aayap. 
The two following are said to have been of another city, equally 
unknown to post-diluvian geographers, Larancha. That remark- 
able portion of the Chaldaic ante-diluvian history which relates 
the particulars of the appearance of the divine being to Xisutlirus, 
and his commanding him to prepare a vessel for the preservation 
of his family, and the various tribes of animals, must be reserved for 
consideration under tire head of the Matsya Avatar ; and I shall, for 
the present, conclude these strictures upon the fragment of Berosus, 
by observing that the 120 sari which these princes arc said to have 
reigned, if tlio saros be considered as compreliending a period of 
;>Ggo years, as Abydenus would persuade us, amount exactly to 
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the sum of 43S000 years, that celebrated period in the Hindoo 
chronology upon which so much has been previously descanted, 
and which, with the affix of a cypher, which the Hindoos can add 
at pleasure, gives us the total aggregate of the four yugs, or a 
CHEAT AGE.* If, rejecting tliis ciiormous Computation, wc take 
the saros, after the more moderate and rational statement of Poly- 
histor, at 3600 days, they amount only to 433000 days, which make 
isoo Chaldean years, and this sum will be found remarkably coin- 
cident with the Mosaic ante-diluvian account of time ; whether 
we incline to the Hebrew chronology, or to that of the Septuagint, 
since several hundred years may justly be presumed to have elapsed 
before tyranny and usurpation erected their throne on the ruins of 
the primitive patriarchal form of government. 

In Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician genealogy of ante-diluvian princes, 
which it is also very remarkable consists of exactly ten generations, 
and is supposed to exhibit the succession of the line of tlie impious 
Cain, the Indian deity Agni is again recognized in Chrysob, a 
word which, according to Bochart, signifies an artificer in fre. 
However variously denominated and confounded as to order of 
time and rank, the prototypal character in Moses is plainly 
traced in most of the ancient Pagan chronicles of Asia ; and in 
none more plainly than in this ancient fragment of Phoenician 
history, which therefcM'e deserves from the Eastern historian par- 
ticular notice. Bishop Cumberland has commented at large upon this 
historical record ; from whose work the reader is presented with 
the following table, and with the Greek names, as they stand in 
Eusebius, because his comment will be most intelligible, when 
those names are before him. 

* See the manuscript remarks of Mr. Reuben Bunw, and M. Snnncrat’s calculations, 
in pages 297, and 301, preceding. 
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Cain's line, in Sanchoniatho. 


1. n^urCym;, Auit, 
s. FiW, r»i«. 

2- ^Uif, riu^j 

4 . Katcffio^. A/f3jE‘foc. 

5 . M>i|UoS,aoi, 

6 . AFfitif, A\u\ji. 

7. K^uruf a KOI Uftitfif. 

8. Tijfiw’nif, rwto;. 

9. Ay^oc, AyfKuj'jf. 
iO. AfAmcSi Mayo;, 


1. AclatO. 

2. Cain. 

3. Enocli. 

4. Ir.ul. 

5. Mehujacl. 

6 . Metliusacl. 

7. I.amech. 

8. Jabal, Jubal, Tubal Cain. 

9. Moah. 

10. Ham. 


That by his n/iuToywaj, or first sovereign of this Phoenician dy- 
nasty, Adam must be meant, is as clear a fact as that Noah is disco- 
vered in his ninth, or Aypy^fos, the hu.sbandman ; and in his son, 
Afiwei, Ham, or Hammon. Sanchoniatho, according to Cumber- 
land, wishing to establish a ^stem of atheistical cosmogony, con- 
ceals the event of the flood, and derives Noah in a direct line fi'oni 
Cain, that he may carry on the genealogical descent to Ham, 
Misor, and Taut ; the last of whom was the immediate founder 
of the Phoenician empire. In a Pagan genealogy of this kind, it 
would be absurd to expect order unviolated, and the blood unmixed. 
That excellence belongs alone to the inspired writer ; but the 
great lines are visible, the principal characters arc marked and 
prominent. Thus could any possible doubt be entertained tliat 
his TlfUToys^Bi or f?st born, was Adam, the circumstance of his 
wife being denominated Aiav, a word signifying life, like Hez'a, 
and her being said by Sanchoniatho to have been “ the first that 
found out the food which is gathered from trees, would infallibly 
direct our eye to the deluded mother of mankind.* The bishop 
di.sfovers Cain himself and his wife, in the Vivog and Tevea, which stand 

• Cuuibciland’s Sanchoniatho, p. 23. 
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second in order in the Phcenician genealogy, since he observes the 
Hebrew term for Cain can scarcely be translated by any other 
Greek word. The Indian title and character of Agni may possibly 
have some relation to this ante-diluvian sovereign of Phoenicia : 
for of the first grand idolater before tlie flood, what description 
can possibly be more accurate than the following given of the 
two personages just named ? “ of and Aiuv were begotten 

rei/oi and r«£« ; (Cain, and Caina his w ife ) and when great droughts 
came, they stretched forth their hands to heaven towards the Sln, 
for him they thought the only lord of heaven, and called him Ba- 
alsamin."* The immediate progeny of I'evot in this genealogy, 
gives us an insight into the true character of that father, who was 
afterwards adored in the place of the orb he had idolized; for they 
were “ <!>«;, riup, et <txa^. Light, Fire, and Flame." These, says our 
author, “ found out the way of generating fire, by the rubbing of 
pieces of wood against each other, and taught men the use thcre- 
of.”'f" It wa.s probably in consequence of their re.spectively in- 
venting arts and sciences, connected with those tliree wonderful 
agents in the physical world, that mankind in return gratefully 
conferred on them titles which, in the Oriental tongues, marked 
them as the fabricators, and w'hich might not in those tongues have 
appeared so uncouth as they do in tlic Greek and English transla- 
tions. 

The above is a very remarkable pedigree, and in its outlines is 
so exceedingly consonant to that ofVaivaswata, the seventh, or sun- 
born Menu, who is no other than Noah, that I cannot avoid citing 
it, as it stands in the dissertation of Sir William Jones on the 
Indian Chronology; for this personage was the son of Surya, 
the son of Casyapa (the Indian Uranus, and, as I conjecture, the 
Mosaic Seth), who was born of Marichi, light, who was the son of 
Brahma. Both pedigrees are apparently allegorical, and should 

* See Cumberliind’s SanchoniathQ, p. 24. 4 Ibid. 
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not have been noticed in this history, did we not know how gene- 
rally the fulsome adulation of the East confounded the real and 
fictitious hero of its tale ; for Casyapa was doubtless a Brahmin, 
who flourished in the earliest ages of the world, invented the In- 
dian system of astronomy, and formed its zodiac ; himself being 
immortalized, though in a female form, and in a different mytho- 
logy in the Cassiopeia of our present sphere, one of the oldest of 
the constellations. 

Through the confusion and obscurity already remarked to per- 
vade all the ante-diluvian genealogies of the East, I shall by no 
means attempt to pierce farther than to shew a striking similitude 
of feature in the leading characters, and an occasional ray gleaming 
amid the darkness of that barren void. The history of the two 
great lines of Cain and Seth are evidently and inextricably in- 
volved, yet the vestiges of facts recorded in the short chronicle of 
Moses, are at intervals clearly discernible to the persevering scrutiny 
of the historian. In the Indian Agni or Ftm, we have found T ubal 
Cain, if not Cain himself ; probably both those Nephelim may 
be alluded to under tliat character, the first forger of military in- 
struments, the earliest tyrant of the world. Let us explore the 
ante-diluvian annals for another distinguished, but less formidable 
personage. 

Far different from tlie occupations of the impious and warlike 
progeny of Cain, were those of the line of the virtuous and peace- 
ful Seth. If traditions, descending uninterrupted down from the 
earliest ages to tlie Hebrew patriarchs, may be credited, this vene- 
rable sage and his family were incessantly engaged in the nobler 
pursuits of philosophy ; that- genuine, that sound philosophy, 
which Adam, his sire, had been taught by his great Creator, and 
which traces the Deity amidst the brightest of his works, the won- 
ders of the starry heavens. Regardful of his wise progenitor's 
prediction, that the existing world was to undergo two grand 
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dissolutions, the one by a deluge of water, the other by the erup- 
tion of subterraneous fire ; addicted also to that better species of as- 
trology which consists in diligent observations of the great pha-no- 
mena of nature, and fair deductions from them of consequent vici»- 
situdes,he devoted the period of his prolonged life to the unwearied 
contemplation of the celestial orbs, and inscribed tlie resuit of his 
astronomical researches on tliose two mighty monuments of brick 
and stone, concerning which we have treated in a former page, 
fondly hoping they would survive the shock of agonizing nature. 
From the great antiquity, the purity, and the philosophical cha- 
racter of the amiable and holy patriarch Casyapa, who was one of 
the seven Reyshees, or divine sages, who went with Menu into tlie 
ark fabricated by the command of Veeshnu, and who, doubtless, 
carried thither with him Ihs astronomical apparatus and observa- 
tions ; I conceive the Indians under this name to have commemo- 
rated the Seth of Moses. There is no character in ail the annals of 
the ancient world so d'eserving of the honour of that appellation, and 
I am confirmed in my opinion by various collateral circumstances. 
We have seen that Casyapa, in their mythology, was tlie son of 
Marichi, light ; thht is to say, he was a diligent observer of the 
heavenly bodies, and explored the regions of etherial light. Now 
it is surely not a little singular, that in the Phoenician genealogy 
the progeny enumerated next in order to ipa?, is Kootioj. The 
words of Sanchoniatho arc : “ These men, tlu^ and begat 
sons of vast bulk and height, whose names were given to moun- 
tains on which they first seized ; that is, in all probability, took up 
their abode ; mountains which from them were named Cassius, 
Libanus, &c,"* Our Indian Cassius observed the heavens on the 
heights of Caucasus, and if he gave his name to any mountain, it 
roust have been Gaph, or Caucasus ; a mountain full as celebrated 
for being the scene of astronomical researches in Asia, as mount 
• Cumberland’s Saachoniatbo, p. 24. 
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At]as in Africa, wliich gave its name to tiie supposed inventor of 
the Grecian sphere ; it is probable, however, that Casyapa, whether 
an ante-diluvian, or post-diluvian, was the only genuine Atlas of 
antiquity ; for how otherwise came the names of the most con- 
spicuous of the constellations, both in and out of the zodiac, to be 
inserted, as Sir W. Jones affirms they are, in Sanscrit books of the 
most remote antiquity ? 

Waving, however, every argument resulting from the similitude 
of names, which I own is a very weak basis fur historical decision 
to rest upon, nor is it liere intended as such, yet in these remote 
inquiries not wholly to be rejected ; and supposing Cassius to be 
of Cainite origin, one of tlie giants of Moses, sprung from the 
junction of the sons oj God with the daughters of men, a supposi- 
tion which the assertion respecting their height and bulk seems to 
justify, how remarkably are the Mosaic records confirmed by the 
whole of this description of this mountain-born gigantic progeny. 
When, in addition, we consider that in the succeeding page of San- 
choniatho, it is said the mothers of these giants were of that “ aban- 
doned class of w'oraen who, in those days, without any shame, pro- 
stituted themselves to any man they met which shews the in- 
creasing depravity of mankind in such exact consonance to the 
account of Moses, that all flesh u'lis corrupt before God, Gen. vi. 
a conviction of the veracity of the historian of the Hebrews, enforced 
upon us from a quarter so hostile and so unexpected, irresistibly 
seizes the mind, and we necessarily bow down to the superior autho- 
rity of divine inspiration. 

Mr. W ILFORD, who may justly claim the honours of a double 
laurel, that of war and science, in his most profound and most ela- 
borate Essay on Egypt and the Nile, which I deeply regret the not 
being possessed of, till between three and four hundred pages of this 
volume were printed off, and in the second section of that essay, 

* Cuuibei land’s Swcliooiatho, p. 25. 
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which demonstrates him to b& a master of Asiatic mythology, in- 
forms us of a fact very important in this historical investigation. 
He affirms that there exists in India a race of philosophers, who 
nobly spurn the puerile ornaments with which the Brahmin 
allegorists deck their histories, and admit “ no incarnations of 
deities ; but insist that the Dev as were mere mortals, whom the 
Supreme Being was pleased to endue with qualities approaching to 
his own godlike attributes; and that the Hindoos in general per- 
form acts of worship to some of fheir ancient monarchs and sages, 
who were deified in consequence of their eminent virtues."* To 
this assertion I appeal, in vindication of that part of my hypo- 
thesis which aims to rend the veil of multiform mythology from 
a race the most remote in the annals of antiquit) , and display in 
India the prototypal characters celebrated in the ante-diluvian 
world. The ground is utterly uncertain, and often fallacious, 
I shall advance witli cautious footstep, and leave the rest to the 
candour of the reader. But before I can proceed farther in these 
comparative strictures on ante-diluvian characters, another author 
of very high, but possibly not very merited rank in antiquity, de- 
serves our cursory notice. 

After wliat has been so extensively observed concerning the credit 
due to the Egyptian dynasties by Manetho, towards the commence- 
ment of the third chapter preceding (to wliich I must request the 
reader to advert, before he advances farther with me in this histo- 
rical detail), I should have forborne to weary his patience with any 
additional remarks on a genealogy so clearly astronomical, were 
it i\ot for this peculiar circumstance, that the number of god-kings 
who constitute the first, or Aurite dynasty, beginning at Vulcan 
and ending at Typhon, the derivation of which word from the 
Arabic, al tuphon, deluge,hasbeen before noticed, amounts precisely 
to seven, which is the exact number of the Menus of India, reigning 
* Atiabc Researches, toI. IJI. p. 374. 
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from the creation to the flood. That dynasty is here subjoined 
also for the reader s inspection, from the Chronographia of Syncel- 
lus,* with the periods during which they are fabulously said to have 
re'^ned ; periods far less extravagant indeed than those allotted to 
the Indian Menus, but absolutely incompatible with all human 
computation. Each Menu is, in fact, a cycle. 

THE FIRST, OR AURITE DYWASTY OF THE EGYPTIAN GOD-KINGS. 

1. VuLCAN,reigned gooo yeara. i. Swayambhuva Menu, 

or Adam. 

3. Helius, reigned 30,000 s. Menu. 

3. Saturn. > The reigns of these 3. Menu. 

4. Jupiter, j two planetary dei- 4. Menu. 

ties were probably the long 
zodiacal revolutions of their 
respective orbs. 

3. Osiris and Isis. Menu. 

6. Horus. 6. Menu. 

7. Typhon. 7. Satyaurata Menu, or 

Noah. 

The reigns of the five latter deities are not specified, but Dio- 
dorus expressly says, that the reigns of the Egyptian gods from 
that of the sun to the period of the conquest of India by Alexan- 
der amounted to the sum of three and twenty thousand years,*!' 
This is evidently an idle tale forged by some Egyptian hierophant, 
to flatter the vanity of the Macedonian sovereign after his subju- 
gation of B^ypt ; and very similar to that related by Arrian in 
Indicis, X that from Bacchus to Sandrocuttus the Indians enume- 
rated one hundred and fifty-three monarchs, whose reigns took up 
the space of six thousand and forty-two years. With respect to 

• Page ;i. f Didorus Siculus, lib. 2. p. 15C. 

I Amaui Hist. liid. p. ^25. Edit, Grooovii. 
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the number of kings who might have reigned from Bacciius to 
Sandrocottus, 'the account is probable enough, and the sum of the 
years of their reign is comparatively modest for India ; but we 
must leave the full examination of this question and that more 
important one, who the Indian Bacchus really was? to a future 
chapter of this history. 

Of the five Indian Mekls who reigned between Adam and Sa- 
tyaurata. Sir William Jones inform.s us he has as yet seen little 
more than the names,* and unfortunately with those names he has 
not favoured us ; the blank therefore in the Indian catalogue must 
be filled up hereafter. Tlie characters in the Indian raytliology cor- 
responding with those in the above astronomical dynasty, have 
been already pointed out ; for Vulcan is .\gni, or elementary fire ; 
Heliiis is Surya, the sun ; Saturn is Sani, the planet of that name ; 
Jupiter is either the Indra, or Divespiter of the Indians, or the pla- 
net Vrehespatd personified ; Osiris and Isis are recognized in Es- 
wara and Isa, that is, the active and passive principles in nature, 
respectively exerting their pow’ers and influence ; Arun, the cha- 
rioteer of Surya (otherwise Aurora; or the dawn), plainly reveals 
to us the African Horus ; for both w'ords, as well indeed as Aurora, 
have undoubted affinity to the Chaldaic radix, aur, lux ; and 
the Egyptian Typhon appears to be no other than Mahadeva in 
his destroying capacity, he who brings on the alternate conflagra- 
tions and deluges, in which character he is considered in either 
country as a being equally tremendous and abhorred. In short he is 
a personification of time, the grand destroyer of all thing.s, and obe- 
lisks and columns are therefore his constant emblems ; at once 
marking out, by their declining shadoyv, his progress through the 
vast circuit of desolated nature, and, by their phallic form and de- 
corations, his regeneration of ol^ects in the course of ages, which 
they suppose eternally to be revolving. 

• AtUtic Researches, vol. 11 . p. 117. 
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It is impossible to believe that so profoundly wise and reflecting 
a nation as were the Egyptians, could conceive the world to be go- 
verned by no supreme presiding numen ; and therefore when, in 
the previous passage just alluded to, I asserted Vulcan to be that 
supreme numen, I only followed the interpretation of Cudworth,* 
who justly contends for a more enlarged interpretation of that 
title, intimating that the more sublime philosc^hers of Eigypt un- 
derstood by it fiery- soul of the world, which the Greeks After- 
wards literally translated by I am also anxious to 

explain another apparent inconsistency in that passage, which 
affirms that no period was assigned to the reign of V ulcan, as 
being the supreme CJod, whose “ dominion extends through all 
ages," and in fact, in the part of the old chronicle -f- there alluded 
to, inaccurately stated by Syncellus, no reign is assigned to Vulcan 
the father of the gods, because, says the original, be shines by night as 
veil as by day ; but in a succeeding passage J Syncellus expressly 
informs us that Manetho computed the reign of Vulcan at nine 
thousand years. Whatever various opinions they might entertain 
concerning their supreme deity is of little consequence in this 
argument, but if they exalted Tubal Cain to that distinguished 
eminence, they doubtless invested their deified hero with all the 
attributes and perfections appertaining to the character. 

The male and female of the bovine species being so univer- 
sally venerated in India, would lead us to investigate the precise 
period when the bull of Osiris and the cow of Isis began to 
be adored as sacred animals in Egypt ; but that subject will more 
properly come under consideration when we shall enter upon the 
periods of post-diluvian histpry, and consider the ancient accounts 
detailed by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and others, concerning 
Menes, the first mortal king of Egypt, whose name apparently 

* dtiilvorth’s IntLllectual System, vol. I. p. 4S9. 

f Syncelli Chronograph, p. 18. % Ibid. p. 51, 
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bears no less relation to Menu of India, than tliat of the bull 
Mnevis adored at Heliopolis. Both are probably only mutilations 
of the imperial title of the elder monarchy ; the king, and the ani- 
mal his symboli were called by names that plainly point to their 
original. It was not however the bull only, for the goat of Mendez 
was also consecrated to Pan in the symbols of Egypt. Now Pan in- 
troduces to us once more the universal principh canonized under that 
name (for that principle was truly polyonymous)'; and we have al- 
ready discovered the genuine Pan of h^ypt in the Indian Havana, 
sometimes called Hanumat,theson of Havana regent of the air, all- 
encircling and all-cherishing, without which the vital flame in 
nature must be extinguished. The prototype ot the Mendeziaii 
goat is also evidently recognized in the satyrs of 1 lanumat, with a 
large army of which he conquered India, being the general of the 
renowned Rama, which is only another name for Dionusus, or 
Bacchus. 

I promised before the conclusion of the present chapter, in 
conformity to the plan laid down for the conduct of this work, to 
present the reader with a sketch of such arts and sciences as may 
reasonably, and without exaggeration, be presumed to have been 
cultivated by the ante-diluvian race of men ; and I now proceed 
to perform that promise, as far as the few resources within our 
reach, and the slender accounts of sacred and profane writers on 
the subject, \^ill permit the detail. That the ante-diluvians were 
nottotally'ignorant of Astronomy, and themodeof computing Time 
by calculations of the periods of the heavenly bodies, has been 
pre^ved by a variety of arguments which need not be here repeated. 
The dire necessity imposed on man after the fall, of earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, implies also a knowledge of Agri- 
culture, to which it is probable the portion of astronomical .science 
acquired by them was principally applied, But let us ascend higlx'r 
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it may be thought has been recently said : but there is a curious 
piece of mythological history occurring in Indian books, concern- 
ing the latter holy patriarchal ifcahmin and his two wives, called 
Diti and Aditi, which is so manifest a perversion of the Scripture 
history of Eve and the Serpent, that after having dismissed the pre- 
sent retrospective discussion relative to ante-diluvian literature, I 
shall easily be pardoned for prolonging this chapter with the in- 
teresting relation of it. 

It may, I think, fairly be concluded that all those Indian per- 
sonages who flourished in the first yug, or p^iod of the world, arid 
are called the immediate progeny of Brahma, if not wholly alle- 
gorical beings, a circumstance only to be decided upon by an at- 
tentive consideration of their history, were ante-diluvians, and to 
that number, therefore, I refer Nabeda, the author of the Indian 
system of Music, who was the son of Brahma, by his wife Saras- 
watty , the goddess of eloquence. Nareda invented the Indian vina, 
or testudo, and “ in truth," says Sir William Jones, • he was an 
ancient lawgiver and astronomer and he accordingly compares 
him to the Hermes of Egypt. But as we have proved from his 
other dissertations that Buddha, the son of Soma, is the regent of 
the planet Mercury, we must leave this dubious matter to be far- 
ther explained liereafter by that learned Orientalist. Now, accord- 
ing to the express words of Scripture, Jubal was the father of all 
<iucb as handle the harp and organ, and he was probably the original 
Apollo of the East, a circumstance which that title, derived from 
id), or ap, father, and the As^rian pul, or lord , seems plainly to prove. 
I consider Nareda therefore as either Jubal himself, or if the Indian 
character bemerclyaUegorical,as thatpatriarch concealed underthe 
veil of mythology. The Orientals indeed seem to have entertained 
very early and very high conceptions of the amazing power of music, 
since they make the union of the human body and soul to be the 

• .Asiatic Researches, vol. III. p. 67. 
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result of the energies of harmony. It is related by Chardin out of 
the traditionary books of the ancient Persians, that after God had 
formed man of earth, the soul, which emaned from the divine es- 
sence, shewing reluctance to enter its terrestrial habitation, the 
angel Gabriel soothed and cheered the celestial wanderer, by waking 
melodious measures, and that at length she entered her place of so- 
journing, by the sound of the flagek-t.* 

Jabal, the son of Lamech, is said to have been tbe father of 
such as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle, that is to say, he 
was the inventor of whatever appertains to the art of pasturage ; 
of making tents for the shepherd, and folds for the flock. Abel 
indeed had preceded him in this occupation, but Jabal brought it 
to perfection: in Jabal, therefore, we clearly perceiv«- ihe prototype 
of the rural Pan, the Apollo Nomius of the Greeks, and the Creesh- 
na of India, in his pastoral character at Mathura. In this character 
Creeshna bears the title of Gopal, which in Sanscrit means, lite- 
rally, a herdsman ; but whether this word has any relation to .la- 
bal, as its apparent resemblance in European characters ^scems to 
intimate, as well as a circumstance forgotten to be mentioned by 
me before, whether the Hebrew Ischa, which Stillingfieet says 
the Rabbinical books assert was tlie name of the mother of mankind, 
before Adam altered it to Eve.-j' may not have been the orig'mal 
whence tlie Indian Isa, and the Egyptian Isis were derived, must 
be left to the determination of others. It may here pertinently be 
remarked, that the art of pasturage could not fail of being well and 
early understood in India, since, by the law of Brahma, a fourth 
part of the nation are doomed to be shepherds and itusbandmen 
from their birth. 

Among the arts flourishing in the ante-diluvian world, on the 
authority of Josephus, may be reckoned Architecture, of the exist- 

* Voyiges de Chardin* tom. III. p. 179. 

t See his Origines Sacrae* p. 55]. ; and Patrick on Genesis* iii. 20. 
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ence of which we have recorded proof in the columns of Seth, the 
one of brick, the other of stone, erected as a barrier against the 
incursions of an apprehended deluge, to perpetuate the principles 
of a still nobler science, Astronomy. These monuments of their 
architectural skill he reports to have survived that event, of which 
assertion although we have shewn the probable fallacy, the fact 
of those jiillars being erected appears to remain unshaken ; and 
that these in.scriptions were cut deeply into stone, probably in 
hieroglyphic sy mlwls, arguts also some advance of knowledge in the 
elegant arts both of Sculpture and Engraving. Indeed the remote 
a'ra in antiquity to which the oldest hieroglyphics cut on the gra- 
nite columns of Egypt, and the chai'acters engraved on the written 
mountains of Arabia, are referred to by the best writers, approaches 
so near to that of the flood, that it is scarcely possible to suppose 
both the de.sign and exact execution of them not to be the result of 
antc-diluvian wisdom, descending to the Egyptians and Arabians 
by the channel of Ham, or Cush. The Arabians indeed, according 
to Murtadi, preserve among them to this day traditions derived to 
lliem from a very ancient Coptic source, that the pyramids them- 
■selves, those wonderful structures, planned and executed on the best 
geometrical principles fur duration, were built three hundred years 
before the deluge, by an ante-diluvian prince of the name of Saurid, 
on account of the rapid approach to completion of Seth's pro- 
phecy relative to the inundation of the globe.* But though suppo- 
sitions of this kind are not admissible, no more than those of some 
modern authors, who consider the stupendous remains of stone 
buildings of inconceivable magnitude, and colossal statues dis- 
covered in the new-found world, as of ante-diluvian fabrication, 
they serve to mark the immense antiquity of architectural science. 
In a sentence preceding, I have used the words “ appears to remain 

* Sti Murtadi’i fgviit, tuiislatcd from the Arabic by M. Vaticr, p. 30. duod. London, 
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unshaken,” because without conferring upon tlie Setliites honourt. 
that possibly may not be due to a line that aspired to nobler dis- 
tinctions, vve have still sufficient evidence of the existence of this 
art in the ancient world; for independent of this circumstance, -wo 
know that the ante-diluvians must liave been ratlier extensively 
acquainted with architecture, since Moses himself informs us that 
Cain, when he went out from the p'.'scncc of the Lord, dwelt in the 
land of Nod, or Naid (a word signifying to wander), and tlieie 
built a city, which he called by the name of liis lirst-born, Enoch. 
On this subject of ante-diluvian science, the excellent Sir Walter 
Raleigli has a very judicious observation relative to the invention 
of so inany»arts, useful to the purposes of life, by the race of Cain , 
he intimates, tliatas the latter were a progeny adc’cted to earthly 
pursuits, pleasure, and ambition, the arts of Music, Agrii ulture, 
and woi king of Metals, were projKirly ascribed to their invention; 
while in the celestial offspring corainenc.'J the more exalted sciences 
of Divinity, Prophecy, and Astronomy ; the children oi the one 
li^'Iield the heaven.s, tiie children of tlic otlier, the earth.* 

But as the aiitc-diluvians had these ideas of masonry and .sculp- 
ture intimately connected with architecture, so mu.s' they also, in 
some degree, have been acquainted with the principles ol Naval ar- 
chitecture and Navigation, or the ark in which Noah was pre- 
served, and the vessel in which the seventh Menu or Satyaurata 
sailed, under the guardian care of Veeshnu, could never have been 
built ; for though in forming the proportions of these sacred ves- 
sels the fabricators confessedly followed the commands of the 
respective deities, who enjoined the erection of tliem, yet it cannot 
reasonably be supposed that every plank was laid, and every joint 
fitted by immediate inspiration. Romantic as the .sentiment may 
appear, I am also inclined to think tliat the powers of the Magnet 

• Sir W. Raleigh’s History of the World, p. 44. edit. iCiyd. 
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were not wholly unknown to our ante>diluvian ancestors, and 
probably, by the use of it, as a secondary means under divine Pro- 
vidence, Noah was enabled, his dreadful voyage over, to regain 
that temperate Chaldean region, which we have proved was the 
happy abode of the ante-diluvian patriarchs. The invention of 
the loadstone has been thought a modern discovery, and as such 
has been mentioned by me ; but a recent perusal of Dr. Hyde 
enables me now to affirm, that the Chaldeans and Arabians had im- 
memorially made ii.se of it, to guide them over the vast deserts 
that overspread their respective countries ; * and, accoiding to the 
Chinese records, the emperor Ching-vang, above a thousand years 
before Christ, presented the ambassadors of the king of Cocliin- 
China with a species of magnetic index, which, says Martinius, 
“ certe monstrabat iter, sive terra illud, sive mari facietitibus." The 
Chinese, he adds, call this instrument Chinan ; a name by which 
they at this day denominate the mariner's compass.-^ In respect 
to the Indians, there can be little doubt of their having been as 
early acquainted with the magnet, as the earliest of those nations 
whom their gems and rich manufactures allured to their coast, 
and whose shores they themselves visited in return: and that 
tliey were, in the remotest aeras, engaged not less than the 
Phwnicians in projects of distant commerce and navigation, which 
cannot be extensively carried on without a knowledge of the 
magnet's powers, I have this strong and curious evidence to pro- 
duce ; for in the most venerable of their sacred law tracts, the 
Institutes of Menu, that is the first, or Swayambhuva Menu, 
supposed by the Indians to have been revealed by that primeval 
legislator many millions of years ago, and to which, in fact, after 
mature deliberation, Sir William Jones cannot assign a less an- 

* See Hyde d( Rt.ligioiie Veterum Persarumy p. 189. 

•f Maitinius Hi6t. Sin. p. 106. 
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dent date than one thousand or fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian acra, but which is probdily of a far superior traditional 
antiquity, there is a curious passage on the legal interest of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cases, “ with an exception in 
regard to adventures at sea.“* At all events, I shall hereafter be 
able, by additional arguments, to prove the magnet to be of very 
ancient use in Asia, and the knowledge of it was probably the gift 
of Noah to his posterity, who settled on the coast of Phoenicia ; 
for without that gift it was impossible for them to have explored, 
as tradition and history prove they did, in the earliest aeras, the 
most distant quarters of the habitable globe. If, however, the 
first race of men should not even jMirtially have been acquainted 
with the use of the compass, that attention with which their pro- 
longed lives enabled them to mark the periodical revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, would probably have led them to the in- 
vention of such a simple instrument as the marine astrolabe, by 
which the altitude of the pole, and the stars most useful in tiavi- 
gation, might have been taken at sea, and their course regulated 
accordingly. 

That the elder Buddha of India is, in fact, the elder Hermes oi 
Egypt, no doubt remains with me, no more than that the original 
character is of ante-diluvian race, a conjecture which the high rank 
in antiquity assigned them by the writers of both nations, greatly 
corroborates. It is the opinion of many learned inythologists who 
have trodden ante-diluvian ground, that by the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing marks of scientific excellence whicli cliaracterize the 
Egyptian Hermes ; viz. his invention of letters, and those innume- 
rable treatises which he is supposed to have written on thcologj , 
astronomy, chemistry, geometry, and other branches of natural 
philosophy, all which were solemnly borne in procession, as vene- 
rable fragments of antiquity, by the hierophant in tlic pomp of 

• See vol. I. p. 4^9, aiid vol. II. p. 371 . 
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Osiris and Isis, the patriarch Enoch is unequivocally pointed out ; 
especially since he is expressly said by Manetho to have flourished 
before tlie flood, and to have inscribed in sacred cliaracters the prin- 
ciples of the antc-diluvian astronomy on certain columns erected 
in tlie land of Scriad. * The Jews and the Etliiopians have a book 
of ancient traditions, wliich they hold in the highest estimation, 
and consider as tlie production of that holy patriarch, to whom they 
affirm “ the archangel Uriel, who presides over the stars, by the 
command of God, revealed tlie months, the tropics, and thcyear."'|' 
Hence, in Jonathan's Targiim,;J; Enoch is called the great scribe, and 
lie also, like liis ancestor Seth, is said to liave engraved on pillars 
prophetic and astronomical predictions relative to the final eKvvpua-i;, 
or purification of the world li\ fire; to whicli indeed direct allusion 
is made in Jude, where, speaking of the final conflagration and 
judgment, that apostle says, <;«</ Enoch, tlv scivnlh from Adam, 
rtioi'HEsiF.i) of Ihesc things, v. 1 j,. Thisevid.'i'ce of the actual exist- 
ence, in ancient times, of such a book is vcr\ jiointed and decisive. 
'I’hat book, therefore, though considered as blending many fables 
with some very ancient and generally received traditions, by no means 
wants vouchers for its authenticity. Mr. Bruce, in fact, brought 
three finely illumined copies of it from Abyssinia, and a variety of 
evidence proves it to have been in being long before the Christian 
ara, for Eupolemus, an ancient Jewish writer, mentioned in Euse- 
bius § as living at the time the Septuagint w'as undertaken, alludes 
to the book of Enoch, when he says “ Enoch was instructed in all 
things by the angels, and through him we received the knowledge 
of them || and it is also cited by Alexander Polyhistor, a writer 
who flourished about ninety years before the Christian a?ra, and 
from whom Syncellus has preserved so many ample extracts. There 


• Sec page 261, preceding, 
j Targum on Genesis, v. 24. 

J 1 Syncclli Chronograph, p. iv 


f Xiibcr Enoch, apud Syncellum, p. 33. 

§ Emebii Prxp. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 17. p. 419. 
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the sons of Seth are called the Egregori, and arc said to have been 
the inventors of all arts and sciences ; having been instructed in 
them during their innocent state, before their communication with 
the Cainite progeny, while they resided in the holy mountain, by 
the angels of God. * The Greek Christians, and all the ancient 
Arabian writers, according to Abulfaragius, supposed Enoch to 
be the first Egyptian Hermes ; tlie latter, as was before remark- 
ed, called him Edris, an Arabic word, signifying a profound inves- 
tigator of occult science ; and this Beidavi, a learned Arabian com- 
mentator on the Koran cited by Hottinger, expressly confirms; 
“ Enoch,’'says that u riter, “ is called Edris, on account of the variety 
of the sciences in w iiich lie was skilled : for i ho Most 1 1 igh delivered 
him down thirty volumes. It is also affirmed he was tlie first cala- 
mographer, versed in astronomy and arithmetic."-! The same Ara- 
bian Kissacus, from whom the reader has been presented with a 
fragment cited by Stanley, concerning this famou.s Edris of the 
Orientals, whom, however, he makes a descendant of Enoch, writes 
thus; “ Edris, on whom be jxjace, was tlic first wlio after Enoch, 
the son of Seth, the .son of Adam, wrote with a pen. This ai't Edris 
afterwards taught his sons, who cea-sed not to possess the be rks 
of Seth and Edris by hereditary right among themselves, until the 
times of Noah and of Abraham ; after that the high God aided him 
against Nimrod, on wliom be malediction.’'X 
Sufficient proofs liave now been adduced concerning the uni- 
versal consent of the Asiatics on the subject of Enoch’s learning, 
traditionally delivered down from the remotest period of anlujuity, 
as well as their general persuasion that iic was the elder Hermes of 
Egypt. For the more particular proofs tliat he could be no otlier 
than the celebrated Buddha of the Brahmins, I must refer the 


* Abulf.iragii Hist. Dynast. )i 63. 

f See Ilottingfi’s Tlitsaiiius Pliitologiciis, on the vord Enoch. 2d t lit. qii..ity, itijo 
3 Kissius iipud Stanley on the Chaldian Philosophy, p. 35. 
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reader to a future and more extended discussion on the subject, in 
my dissertation on the literature of India. In the mean time, I 
must remark that the elder Buddha of India, to whom this ciiaracter 
so accurately applies, is one of the most extraordinary persons 
whom their history records, his birth being of planetary distinction, 
and himself an emanation of Veeshnu, by which title I am persuaded 
the Indians onl}' mean a person of the hrst ages, endowed with 
superior accomplishments, and more than usually sublime virtues. 
Now although, in submission to the better judgment of Sir William 
Jones, I have referred to post-diluvian ages all the incarnations of 
Veeshnu, among which Buddha ranks the eighth, when we con- 
sider that there were two Buddhas, and the utter uncertainty of 
the real period in which any of those incarnate deities, if all be not 
wholly imaginary, flourished, the method of classing the Avatars, 
in order to render them in some degree consistent with history, 
can be no solid objection to his being numbered among the ante- 
diluvian sages. Whatever the modern Brahmins assert concerning 
Buddha is very little to the purpose either way, for their accounts 
are absolutely irreconcilable and inconsistent ; some of them pla- 
cing him in the tliird age, and others at the commencement of the 
Cali yug. Both invented and taught astronomy, both rule in the 
same planet, and both give their name to the same day of the week ; 
the Boodh-war of India being the Dies Mercuni of the Egyptian 
and Greek a.stronoiners : it is the same deified character, therefore, 
under two different denominations, and both appear to me, for the 
reasons abovemciuioned, to have their archetype in the philosophic 
son of Seth. 

When the race of Cain deserted the altars of Jehovah, they com- 
menced their adoration of the heavenly orbs and the physical ele- 
ments, which afterwards became their sovereign divinities. The 
whole of the dynasties above enumerated, in which the Oriental 
appellatives of the Sun and Fire so constantly occur as adjuncts to 
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the names of illustrious heroes, demonstrate the total absorption 
of the ancients in the contemplation of those dazzling objects of 
ancient superstition. Of the latter powerful agent in the works 
of nature, they entertained the most awful conceptions, since its 
tremendous efiects were often visible, even in the anie-diluvian 
world after the fall, in the bursting volcano, which issuing from 
the bowels of the agitated globe, convulsed the loftiest mountains, 
and reduced to ashes the proudest cities of Asia. On the flaming 
plains of Baku, where the priests night and day watched the burn- 
ing naphtha, and lighted thence their torches to renovate the sacred 
flame that burned in the temples of the sun, that mysterious em- 
blem allusive to the primogenial light which dispersed the dark- 
ness of the chaos ; the Asiatics had observed its wonderful pro- 
perties and resistless operations. Indeed, when we consider the 
globe which we inhabit in a philosophical point of view, and 
reflect upon the convulsions which every part of its surface must 
have undergone in the long lapse of revolving ages, and principally 
by the devastations of fire; when we consider that, according to 
recent and not superficial ob.servations made on the matter of 
which they consist, that every more prominent rock, and every 
mountain of distinguished magnitude ■upon it, is in all probability 
an extinguished volcano, and that even islands of considerable di- 
mensions have sprung up in the very bosom of the ocean, the 
effect of those subterraneous fires which rage in regions far be- 
low the expanse of waters ; there is the most solid reason to con- 
clude that the great chain of mountains extending across the 
Ghreater Asia, has, in periods to which human records do not ascend, 
exhibited the same flaming phaenomena which the Andes of America 
by night present to the navigators of the great Pacific ocean ; and 
that the precipices of Caucacus, Soleyman Kuh, and tlie Gauts, are 
the result of subterraneous fires. In fact, the mountains of Persia 
and the neighbouring island of Ormuz, still exhibit volcanos that 
vot. I. 3 L 
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occasionally vomit out flames and deadly sulphureoas vapours. 
The famous high mountain in Ceylone, mentioned before, and 
called Picod'Adama, at certain seasons shews the latent fires which 
doubtless originally contributed to ks formation. The great island 
of Japan, according to the accounts of travellers, is a vast store- 
house of volcanic fire ; all the more conspicuous mountains con- 
tinually burning, and the neighbouring sea by night gleaming 
with the numerous fires which issue from the summits of the 
mountains submerged in its bosom. The Philippine and Molucca 
islands, Java, Sumatra, and Ternate, all abound with volcanos — 
volcanos that probably rent them from the great continent adjoin- 
ing, and dispersed the shattered fragments of the Asiatic world 
over the Indian ocean. For the accomplishment of these stupen- 
dous events, we need not refer to an imaginary eternity ; the 
[)eriod of the deluge affords a date sufficiently distant in the annals 
of time, and in my humble opinion, that was the precise period of 
their discerption. 

Observing the wonderful operations of nature by the process of 
tire, in the melted minerals that rolled in torrents down th.e sides of 
the flaming mountain, in their resistless course sweeping away every 
intervening object, or assimilating it witli its own substance, the 
ante-diluvians endeavoured to imitate her supreme analyzing power, 
and very early obtained the knowledge of Chemistry. To what 
extent indeed that primitive race knew the art of decompounding 
or combining bodies by means of Are, it is impossible to ascertain ; 
but without being considerable adepts in the hermetic art, as it has 
beei\ called from Hermes its falsely supposed inventor, neither 
could Tubal Cain have been the instructor of every artificer in 
brass or arms, nor the Indian Visvacarma, or Mulciber, the active 
substitute of Agni, have forged the fiery shafts of the deified rajahs, 
from that deity denominated Agni-astra, and made use of in the 
Satya, or first age of the world. The use of fire-arms in the earliest. 
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and consequently the ante-diluvian period of their empire (for to tlie 
ante-diluvian hypothesis I must still adhere, as the only rational 
mode of explaining the extrav^ant, though in some instances the 
authenticated chronological detailsof the Indians), opens a wide field 
for reflection, since it appears to prove that the natives of this country 
had immemorially the use of gunpowder, and the metallic instru- 
ments of death which are employed in the offensive use of that de- 
structive article. If the Agni-aster of ancient times bear ahy re- 
semblance to the flre-rocket used in the modern wars of India, and 
which was also introduced with such success into the militarv school 
of the great Timur, it proves that they had the use of iron also ; 
the extraction and fusion of which ore, and the pi-eparation of it foi’ 
use, arc among the most complex and elaborate operations of che- 
mistry. The fire-rocket is described by a gentleman who personally 
examined them in India, “ to consist of a tube of fron about eight 
inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter, closed at one end. 
It is filled in the same manner as an ordinary sky-rocket, and list- 
ened towards the end of a piece of bamboo, scarcely as thick a." a 
walking-cane, and about four feet long, which is pointed vv.th iron ; 
at the opposite end of the tube from the iron point, oj' that towards 
the head of the shaft, is the match. The man who uses it points 
the head of the shaft that is shod with iron at the object to which 
he meana to direct it, and setting fire to the matcli, it goes off v> itii 
great velocity. By the irregularity of its motion, it is difficult to 
be avoided ; and sometimes acts with considerable effect, especially 
among cavalry."* There is another proof of the early acquaintance 
of the Indians with the penetrating and destructive nature of fire 
exhibited in the chakra or symbol of Veeshnu, with which he de- 
stroys the malignant Assoors. It is a circular mass of fire, which 
instinct with life, like the thunderbolt of the Grecian Jove, when 

• Sec Mr. Cranford’s Sketches, vol. 11. p. 56.; ami consult the engraving of h in the 
frontispiece to his book. 
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hurled from the hand of that deity, traverses the illimitable void, 
and exterminates his enemies wheresoever concealed.* 

Of the ancient and profound veneration entertained by the In- 
dians for the element of Are, principally upon account of its 
searching nature and its refined purity, there remain at this day 
many astonishing testimonies in the sacred and civil rites of Hin- 
dostan, a variety of which are enumerated in the Indian Antiqui- 
ties. One of these the most striking and awful, to omit jnentioning 
the once universal practice of burning their dead, is their frequently 
ascending, while alive, the funeral pyre, in order to purge away 
by flame the guilt of human crimes : with an account of two other 
ceremonies, derived from customs established in the most ancient 
feras, I shall close these strictures on that predominant superstition 
of Asia. The first ceremony alluded to is that of the Indian Finx 
Ordeal, thus described in the Asiatic Researches, by a native Ma- 
hommedan of rank, who was not only a spectator, but a judge on 
that solemn occasion. 

“ The mode of conducting the ordeal by red hot balls, or heads 
of spears, is thus particularly described in the Commentary on 
Yagyawelcya. 

“ At daybreak the place where the ceremony is to be performed 
is cleared and washed in the customary form ; and at sunrise, the 
pandeets, having paid their adoration to Ganesa, the god of wis- 
dom, draw nine circles on the ground with cow-dung, at intervals 
of sixteen fingers ; each circle containing sixteen fingers of earth, 
but the ninth either smaller or larger than the rest : then they 
worship the deities in the mode prescribed by the Sastra, present 
oblations to the fire ; and, having a s^ond time worshipped the gods, 
read the appointed mentras. The person to be tried then performs 
an ablution, puts on moist clothes, and turning his face to the east, 
stands in the first ring, with both his hands fixed in his girdle : 

* See Wilkins’s Bhagvit Geeta, p. ijo. 
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after this the presiding magistrate and pandeets order him to rub 
some rice in the husk between his hands, which they carefully in- 
spect ; and if the scar of a former wound, a mole, or other inai k 
appear on eitlier of them, they stain it with a dye, that, after the 
trial, it may be distinguished from any new mark. They next 
order him to hold both bis hands open and close together ; and, 
having put into them seven leaves of the trembling tree, or pippal, 
seven of the fami or jend, seven blades of darbha grass, a little bar- 
ley moistened with curds, and a few flowers, they fasten the leaves 
on his hand with seven threads of raw cotton. The pandeets then 
read the slocas which are appointed for the occasion ; and having 
written a state of the case and the point in issue on a palmyra- 
leaf, together with the mentra prescribed in the V < da, they tie the 
leaf on the head of the accused. All being prepared, they heat an 
iron ball, or the head of a lance, weighing two ser and a half, or 
five pounds, and throw it into water ; tiiey heat it again, and again 
cool it in the same manner ; the third time they keep it in the fire 
till -it is red hot ; then they make the person accused stand in the 
first circle ; and having taken the iron from the fire and read tlie 
usual incantation over it, the pandeets place it with tongs in his 
hands. He must step gradually from circle to circle, his feet being 
constantly within one of them, and when he has reached the eighth, 
he must throw the iron into the ninth, so as to burn some grass, 
which must be left in it for that purpose. This being performed, 
the magistrate and pandeets again command him to rub some rice 
in the husk between both bis hands, which they afterwards examine ; 
and if any mark of burn ingappear on either of them, he is convicted ; 
if not, his innocence is consider®! as proved. If his hand shake 
through fear, and by his trembling any other part ofliisbodyis burn- 
ed, his veracity remains unimpcached ; but if he let the iron drop 
before he reach the eighth circle, and doubt arise in the minds of 
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the spectators, whether it had burned Jiim, lie must repeat the whole 
ceremony from the beginning. 

“ In the year of the Messiah 1783, a man was tried by the hot 
ball at Benares, in the presence of me Ali Ibrahim Khan, on the 
following occasion : a man had accused one Sancar of larceny, 
who pleaded that he was not guilty ; and as the theft could not 
be proved by legal evidence, the trial by fire ordeal was tendered 
to the accused, and accepted by him. This wellwisher to mankind 
advised the learned magistrates and pandects to prevent the decision 
of the question by a mode not conformable to the practice of the 
Company’s government, and recommended an oath by the water 
of the Ganges and the leaves of tulasi in a little vessel of brass, or 
by the book herivansa, or the stone salgram, or by the hallowed 
ponds or basons ; all which oaths arc used at Benares. When the 
parties obstinately refused to try the issue by any one of the modes 
recommended, and insisted on a trial by the hot ball, the magis- 
trates and pandects of the court were ordered to gratify their 
wishes; and setting aside those forms of trial in which there could 
be only a distant fear of death, or loss of property, as the just pu- 
nishment of perjury by the sure yet slow judgment of Heaven, to 
perform the ceremony of ordeal agreeably to the Dherma Sastra : 
but it wa.s not till after mature deliberation for four months, that 
a regular mandate is.sued for a trial by the red hot ball ; and this 
was at length granted, for four reasons : first, because there was 
no otlier way of condemning or absolving the person accused ; 
secondly , because botli parties were Hindoos, and this mode of 
trial was specially appointed in the Dherma Sastra by the ancient 
lawgivers : thirdl}', because this ordeal is practised in the dominions 
of the Hindoo rajahs : and fourthly, because it might be useful to 
inquire how it was possible for the heat of fire to be resisted, and 
for the hand that held it to avoid being burned. An order was 
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accordingly sent to the pandeets of the court and of Benares to this 
eiiect : “ Since the parties accusing and accused are both Hindoos, 
and will not consent to any trial but that by the hot ball, let the 
ordeal desired be duly performed in the manner prescribed by the 
Mitaeshera, or Comanentary on Yagyawelcya." 

“ When preparations were made for the trial, this well wisher to 
mankind, attended by all the learned professors, by the officers of 
the court, the sipahis of Captain Hogan's battalion, and many 
inhabitants of Benares, went to the place prepared, and endea- 
voured to dissuade the appellor from requiring the accused to be 
tried by fire, adding, “ if his hand be not burned, you shall cer- 
tainly be imprisoned." The accuser, not deterred by this menace, 
persisted in demanding the trial: the ceremony, therefore, was 
thus conducted in the presence of me Ali Ibrahim Klian. 

“ The pandeets of the court and the city having worshipped the 
god of knowledge, and presented their oblation of clarified butter 
to the fire, formed nine circles of cow-dung on the ground ; and, 
having bathed the appellee in the Ganges, brought him with liis 
clotlics wet ; w hen, to remove all suspicion -of deceit, they waclitu 
his hands with pure water ; then having written a state of the 
case and the words of the mentra on a Palmyra leaf, they tii d it 
on his head ; and put into his hands, which they opened and joined 
together, seven leaves of pippal, seven of jend, .seven blades of 
darbha grass, a few flowers, and some barley moistened witli 
curds, wliich they fastened with seven threads of raw white cot- 
ton. After this they made the iron ball red hot, and taking it up 
with tongs, placed it in his hands: he walked with it step i)y 
step, the space of three gaz and a half, through each of the seven 
intermediate rings, and threw the ball into the nintli, wliere it 
burned the grass that had been left in it. He next, to prove liis 
veracity, rubbed some rice in the husks between liis hands : which 
tvere afterwards examined, and were so far from being burned. 
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that not even a blister was raised on either of them. Since it ia 
the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, and people of 
Benares, near five hundred of whom attended the ceremony, were 
astonished at the event ; and this wellwisher to mankind was 
perfectly amazed. It occurred to his weak apprehension, that 
}»'obably the fresh leaves and other things which, as it has been 
mentioned, were placed on the hands of the accused, had prevented 
their being burned ; besides that, the time was but short between 
his taking the ball and throwing it down ; yet it is positively de- 
clared in the Dhenna Sastra, and in the written opinions of the 
most respectable pandeets, that the hand of a man who speaks 
truth cannot be burned ; and Ali Ibrahim Khan certainly saw 
with his own eyes, as many others also saw with theirs, that the 
hands of the api^llee in this cause were unhurt by the fire: he was 
consequently discharged ; but that men might in future be de- 
terred from demanding the trial by ordeal, the appellor was 
committed for a week."* 

A still more astonishing instance of the superstition of the an- 
cient Indians in respect to their venerated fire, remains at this 
day in the grand annual festival holdcn in honour of Darma Rajah, 
and called the Feast of Fire ; in which, as in the ancient rites of 
Moloch, the devotees walk barefoot over a glowing fire extending 
forty feet. “ It is called " says M. Sonnerat, “ the Feast of Fire, 
because they then walk on that element. -It lasts eighteen days, 
durmg which time those who make a vow to keep it, must fast, 
abstain from women, lie on the bare ground, and walk on a brisk 
fire. The eighteenth day they assemble on the sound of instru- 
ments ; their heads crowned with flowers, the body daubed with 
safiron, and follow in cadence the figures of Darma Rajah and of 
Drobede his wife, who are carried there in procession : when they 
come to the fire, they stir it to animate its activity, and take a 
* Atiiitic Researches, vol. II. p. spj. 
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little of the ashes, with which they rub their foreheads; and 
when the gods have been three times round it, they walk either 
fast or slow, according to their zeal, over a very hot fire, extend- 
ed to about forty feet in length. Some carry their children in 
their arms, and others lances, sabres, and standards. 

The most fervent devotees walk several times over the fire. 
After the ceremony, the people press to collect some of the ashes 
to rub their foreheads with, and obtain from the devotees some 
of the flowers with which they were adorned, and which they 
carefully preserve."* 

Both tradition and history place the first worship of fire among 
the Chaldeans, concerning whose priests, and their servile adoration 
of this element, as well as their vain-glorious vaunt, relative to its 
superior energy to watek, the other great object of ancient venera- 
tion, and the trial of the respective powers of these element.u'y gods, 
in their contest with tlic Egyptian priests, the strenuous adorers 
of the humid principle, some extended strictures may be found in 
the history of tlic Chaldaic theology, in the fourth volume of 
Indian Antiquities, to which I beg leave to refer the indulgent 
reader. }- From the whole, however,of what has been here observed, 
it must be sufficiently evident, that tho.se who idolized fire as the 
soul of the material w'orld, who considered the ewbs of heaven as 
formed of ethereal fire, who cherished in their temples an undying 
flame, in memory of the primordial beam, which at the -creation 
lighted up those orbs, and regarded fire as the great rirwa's/ whicli 
was finally to dissolve the universe and reduce it to ashes, could by 
no means be superficially acquainted with an art so inseparably 
connected with it, and so absolutely dependent upon it. 

The lotos, suspended aloft in a thousand temples as the pictu- 
resque emblem of that humid principle, which the emanation of 
the eternal beam, piercing the darkest recesses of the chaotic 

• Sec Sonnerat’s Travels, vol. I. p. *54. t P- ^* 5 - 
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waters animated %nd rendered prolific, demonstrates the strong tra- 
ditional veneration for the Aquatic Element, which descended down 
to the generations of Asia, from the first speculative race of hu- 
man philosophers. Their conceptions concerning the union of 
these two grand principles, and the consequent generation of all 
things, were sometimes expressed by fiames issuing from the calix 
of the lotos, sculptured in form of a vase, which indeed its natural 
shape greatly resembles ; and at others, that calix is encircled with 
a radiated crown of flames, just mounting above the burnished 
edge, to mark the siijicrior energy of fire over water. This is 
the invariable meaning of the ancients, when either Brahma, See- 
va, Osiris, or Horus, are portrayed sitting upon that sacred plant : 
they are only emblems of the solar fire warming and invigorating 
the chaotic waters, 'fliis their constant and immemorial deifica- 
tion of the clement of water, and their profound admiration of the 
astonishing qualities posscsssed by it of pervading, cherishing, 
and dissolving all things, the effect of pliilosophical investigation, 
must necessarily and naturally have induced an acquaintance with 
many branches of Hydraulic sciekce. 

Indeed the doctrine of Tiiales, that is, of the Ionian school, 
aquam esse imtium rerum, may be fairly said to have flourished in 
its vigour among the antc-diluvian sages. From the same tra- 
ditional fountains, whence they obtained their information, Moses 
al.so acquired his knowledge in regard to this wonderful element ; 
and from the Mosaic school it was diffused among the post-dilu- 
vian philosophers of Asia. From the extravagant honours which 
they paid to it, the first race of men seem to have considered 
water as the universal stamen, or grand elementary matter, out 
of which, by the aid of the igneous principle, all things proceeded ; 
and into which their physical researches shewed them they must 
all, by putrefaction, be again resolved. As it seemed to possess 
the jiower and functions of a god, they therefore made it the 
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ctject of their adorations. Now it can scarcely be credited, that 
those whose constant practice it was, at least if wc may form a 
judgthent of their conduct by that of their post-diluvian prof^cny 
in blood and religion through Asia, with holy enthusiasm to 
explore springs and consecrated rivers, and whom necessity com- 
pelled to form vast tanks for the purposes of agriculture, in those 
scorched regions of Syria, where raen,expelled Irom Paradise, which 
spontaneously produced all things, and w'h"re a genial dew as- 
cended to refresh with moisture the thirsty soil, was condemned 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ; that those who were 
accustomed to hew out magnificent hatlis fur superstitious ablu- 
tions, and who, though ignorant of the cause, w itnessed tlv alter- 
nate swell and depression of the waters of the ocean, attracted by 
that moon whose resplendent orb they adored, with scarcely less 
fervour than her radiant paramour, especially those of Iier philo- 
sophic race, who wore situated nearer the tropical regions, where 
the tides rise witli an awful elevation, or on the gulfs of the Ganges 
and Indus, the bore (as it is called) of which latter river rises often 
to the prodigious heiglit of between twenty and thirty feet; and 
who had likewise surveyed and considered the stupendous column 
of suspended water in the phajnomenon of the lyphon, or w ater- 
spout, so common in equatorial climates, could be entirely ignorant 
of the properties and laws of fluids. 

I know not whether it be only a tale of vanity, intended to im- 
press Europeans with ideas of the unfathomable antiquity of their 
country and nation ; or whether the assertion be founded on some 
ancient traditions ; but the Brahmins of the Peninsula vauntingly 
and invariably assert, that in ancient times the sea washed the 
margin of the Gauts, from which it has since gradually retired. Sir 
William Jones too, to whom no improper motives can possibly be 
imputed, in his preliminary address to the Asiatic Society, intimates, 
from the Brahmin books I presume, that the ridges of Caucasus 
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might once have formed the barrier of the ocean.* If in either 
case it is intended to be insinuated, that this desertion of the land 
has taken place in the asserted immeasurable periods of past time, 
and during that slow progressive retreat of the ocean from the 
solid continents of the world, in the course of which it is affirmed 
by naturalists, that new and extensive districts are formed, after a 
gradual proce^, by the deposited sands of the ocean in one quar- 
ter of the globe, while equally extensive regions are undermined 
and submerged in another, an assertion upon which modern scep- 
ticism has erected one main pillar of her air-built fabric ; I must 
observe that the hypothesis of such a progressive subsiding of the 
waters of the sea, and such a formation of new continents by its 
deposited sand and gravel, though doubtless in a partial degree 
true, can by no means be admitted in all the extent for which 
those gentlemen contend. It is possible, and indeed probable, from 
a variety of phasnomena, that the whole surface of the existing 
earth has been successively covered with the waters of the ocean i 
but those very revolutions which, in the vast periods of time, the 
sceptic affirms the body of the earth to have undergone, if allowed 
to have any foundation in truth, unanswerably demonstrate 
that considerable portions of the globe may be deprived of their 
watery envelop by a more rapid process than that alluded to 
above, and produced to prove its eternal duration . The fact itself, of 
any such recession of the aquatic element is to be admitted with 
great caution, since we liave before shewn, from very authentic 
evidence, and the personal examinationf of two very ingenious 
Oriental travellers, that the intimation of Herodotus, relative 
to the twenty thousand years which to him appeared necessary 
to have elapsed before the Delta of Egypt could be formed, is a 
chimera of his own, totally unfounded ; and that, from a compa- 
rative statement of the admeasurement of that Delta, as given by 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. I. p. ii. * See p. 13a, preceding. 
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Herodotus, with that recently presented to the public from the 
exact astronomical observations of M. Niebuhr, very little per- 
ceptible alteration had taken place in regard to its elevation or 
limits, a circumstance still more extensively confirmed by Mr. 
Bruce, who, on examining the relative situation of Canopus, a 
city which gave name to one of the mouths of the Nile, and that 
of other adjacent places, found that no considerable alteration had 
taken place during a period of 3000 years. Now if in the long 
lapse of 3000 years, so little perceptible alteration has taken place 
on the sea coast of Egypt, to what enormous aggregate of years 
will the Brahmins refer the recession of the Indian ocean from the 
ridges of Caucasus, and the prominences of the Gauts ? the intima- 
tion evinces their conceptions in natural history to be equally as ex- 
travagant as they are in astronomy. Whatever may have been the 
case in past aeras, it is a fact that the sea, in its perpetual flux and 
reflux, is at present attempting to recover its former invaluable 
possessions on the envied shore of India ; since according to recent 
and authentic accounts, the renowned city and pagoda of Mavali- 
puram, vulgarly called the seven pagodas, as well as many other 
ancient places on ilie coast of Coromandel, have within compara- 
tively recent centuries, been buried under its intruding waves. 
This catastrophe, however, has not taken place by the slow efforts 
of the sea alone, for in direct corroboration of what I have just 
advanced, Mr. Chambers, who details tlie account of those ruins, 
plainly saw the marks of stupendous fissures in the rock on which 
the pagoda was erected ; which shew that some earthquake, or 
other dreadful convulsion of nature, has materially contributed to 
their devastation. His whole relation is .so curious as well as 
interesting to the antiquary, and the story, which he learned 
from the Brahmins, has such immediate reference to those early 
ages, the events of which we are discus.sing, that I hope to be ex- 
cused for inserting the considerable portion of it annexed, in 
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which tlic Vara andSma Avatars are so expressly alluded to, 
under the disguised orthography of the Tamulian dialect. The 
very pertinent and judicious remarks subjoined by Mr. ChamberSi 
on the aiKient liistory and mythological narrations of the Hindoos, 
are a strong additional reason for my inserting an extract of such 
length. 

“ Though the outward form of the pagodas be complete, the 
ultimate design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, but 
seems to have been defeated by some extraordinary convulsion of 
nature ; for tlie vvc.stcrn side of the most northerly one is excavated 
to tlic di'ptli of four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on tlie 
outside to siijiport the roof; but here the work has been stopped, 
and an uniform rent of about four inches breadth has been made 
throughout the solid rock, and appears to extend to its foundations, 
which are probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of the 
ground. That this rent has happened since the work begun, or 
while it was carrying on, cannot be doubted, for the marks of the 
mason’s tools are perfectly visible in the excavated part on both 
sides of the rent, in such a manner as to show plainly that they 
have been divided by it. Nor is it reasonable to suppose, that such 
a work would ever have been designed or begun upon a rock that 
had previously been rent in two. 

“ Nothing less than an earthquake, and that a violent one, 
could apparently have produced such a fissure in the solid rock ; 
and that this has been the case in point of fact, may be gathered 
from other circumstances, which it is necessary to mention in an 
account of this curious place. 

“ The great rock above described is at some small distance from 
the sea, perhaps fifty or a hundred yards, and in that space the 
Hindoo village beforementioned stood in 1776. But close to the 
sea are the remains of a pagoda built of brick, and dedicated to 
Seeva, the greatest part of which has evidently been swallowed up 
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by that element ; for the door of the innermost apartment, in 
which the idol is placed, and before which there are always two or 
three spacious courts, surrounded with walls, is now washed by 
the waves; and the pillar used to discover the meridian, at the 
time of founding the pagoda,* is seen standing at some distance in 
the sea. In the neighbourhood of this building, there are some 
detached rocks, washed also by the waves, on which there appear 
sculptures, though now much worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, that the more 
aged people among them remembered to have seen the tops of 
several pagodas far out in the sea, which being covered with cop - 
])er (probably gilt), were particularly visible at sunrise, as their 
shining surface used then to reflect tlie sun's rays, but that now 
that effect was no longer produced, as the copper had since become 
incrusted with mould and verdigrise. 

“ These circumstances look much like the effects of a sudden inun- 
dation, and the rent in the rock above described, makes it reason- 
able to conjecture, tliat an earthquake may have caused the sea to 
overflow its boundaries, and that these two formidable enemies may 
have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. The account 
which the Brahmins, natives of the place, gave of its origin and 
downfall, partly it should seeni on the authority of the Mahabbarat, 
and partly on that of later records, at the same time tliat it coun- 
tenances this idea, contains some other curious particulars wbkh 
may seem to render it worthy of attention. Nor ought it to be 
rejected on account of that fabulous garb in wliicii all n.ntioi s, but 
especially those of the East, have always clad the evoits ol' early 
ages. 

« Hirinacheren," said they, “ was a gigantic prince iliiit rolled 
■up the earth into a shapeless mass, and cirried it down to tlie abyss, 
whither Veeshnu followed him in the shape of an hog, killed him 
• See Voyagcilu M. Gentil, vol. I. p. 158. 



with his tusks, and replaced the ^rth in its original situation. The 
younger brother of Hirinacheren was Hirinakassap, who succeed- 
ed him in his kingdom, and refused to do homage to Veeshnu. He 
had a son named Pralhaud, who at an early age openly disapproved 
this part of his father's conduct, being under the tuition of Soke- 
racharj. His father persecuted him on this account, banished him, 
and even sought to kill him, but was prevented by the interposition 
of heaven, which appeared on the side of Pralhaud. At length Hi- 
rinakassap was softened, and recalled his son to his court ; where, as 
he sat in full assembly, he began again to argue with him against 
the supremacy of Veeshnu, boasted that he himself was lord of all 
the visible world, and asked what Veeshnu could pretend to more. 
Pralhaud replied, tliat Veeshnu had no fixed abode, but was pre- 
sent every where. “ Is he," said his father, “ in tliat pillar “ Yes," 
returned Pralhaud. “ Then let him come forth," said Hirinakassap ; 
and, rising from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot ; upon 
which Veeshnu, in the Narasinghah Avatar, that is to say, with a 
body like a man, but an head like a lion, came out of the pillar 
and tore Hirinakassap in pieces. Veeshnu then fixed Pralhaud on 
his father's throne, and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and 
as such was a contrast to that of his father. He left a son named 
Naraachee, who inherited his power and his virtues, and was the 
father of Bali, the founder of the once magnificent city of Ma- 
habalipoor, the situation of which is said to be described in a 
verse in the Mahabbarat, the sense of which is literally this : 

*■ South of thf Canges two hundred yqjen. 

Five yojen* westward from the eastern sea." 

* The yojen is a measure often mentioned in the Sanscrit books, and according to sonic 
accounts is equal to nine, according to others, twelve English miles. But at that rate the 
distance here mentioned, between this place and the Ganges, is prodigiously exaggerated, 
and win carry us far south of Ceylonc ; this, however, is not surprising in an Hindoo poem ; 
but from the second line it seems pretty clear, this city at the time this verse was composed 
must have stood at a great distance from the sea. 
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“ Such is the Brahmin account of the origin of this place. The 
sequel of its history, according to them, is as follows; 

“ The son of Bali was Banacheren, who is represented as a 
giant with a thousand hands. Anuredh, the son of Khrishen, came 
to his court in disguise, and seduced his daughter, which produced 
a war ; in the course of which Anuredh was taken prisoner, and 
brought to Mahabalipoor, upon which Khrishen came in person 
from his capital Duarikah, and laid siege to the place. Seevaguarded 
the gates and fought for Banacheren, who worshipped him witli 
his thousand hands, but Khrishen found means to overthrow Seeva, 
and having taken the city, cut off all Banacheren's hands except 
two, with which he obliged him to do him homage. Ho conti- 
nued in subjection to Khrishen till his death, after which a long 
period ensued, in which no mention is any where made of this 
place, till a prince arose whose name was Malccheren, who restored 
the kingdom to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified the ca- 
pital. But in his time the calamity is said to have happened by which 
the city was entirely de.stroyed, and the cause and manner of it have 
been wrapt up by the Brahmins in the following fabulous narration. 
“ Malacheren," say they, “ in an excursion which he made one 
day alone, and in disguise, came to a garden in the environs of the 
city, where was a fountain so inviting, that two celestial nymphs 
had come down to bathe there. The rajah became enamoured of 
one of them, who condescended to allow of his attachment to her ; 
and she and her sister nymph used thenceforward to have frequent 
interviews with him in that garden. On one of those occasions, 
they brought with them a male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, 
to whom they introduced the rajah ; and between him and Mala- 
cheren a strict friendship ensued; in consequence of which he 
agreed, at the rajah's earnest request, to carry him in disgui.se to 
see the court of the divine Inder, a favour never before granted 
to any mortal. The rajah returned from thence, with new ideas 
VOL. T. 3 N 
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of splendour and magnificence, which he immediately adopted in 
regulating his court and his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of 
government. By this means Mahabalipoor became soon cele- 
brated beyond all the cilie.s of the earth, and an account of its 
magnificence having been brought to the gods assembled at the 
court of Indcr, their jealousy was so much excited at it, that they 
sent orders to the god of the sea to let loose his billows, and over- 
flow a place which impiously pretended to vie in splendour with 
their celestial mansions. This command he obeyed, and the city 
was at once overflowed by that furious element, nor has it ever 
since been able to rear its head." 

“ Such is the mode in which the Brahmins choose to account for 
the signal overthrow of a place devoted to their wretched super- 
stitions. 

” It is not, however, improbable, that the rest of this history may 
contain, like the mythology of Greece and Rome, a great deal of 
real matter of fact, thougli enveloped in dark and figurative re- 
presentations. Through the disguise of these we may discern 
some imperfect records of great events, and of revolutions that 
have happened in remote times, and they perhaps merit our at- 
tention the more, as it is not likely that any records of ancient 
Hindoo history exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. 
Their poets seem to have been their only liistorian.s, as well as 
divines, and whatever they relate, is wrapped up in this burlesque 
garb, set off, by way of ornament, with circumstances hugely in- 
crtdible and absurd ; and all this without any date, and in no other 
order or method than such as the poet’s fancy suggested and 
found most convenient. Nevertheless, by comparing names and 
grand events recorded by them, with those interspersed in the 
histories of other nations, and by calling in the assistance of an- 
cient monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall offer, 
some probable conjectures at least, if not important disco- 
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veries, may, it is hoped, be made on these interesting subjects. 
It is much to be regretted that a blind zeal, attended witli a 
total want of curiosity, in the Mohammedan governors of this 
country, have been so hostile to the preservation of Hindoo 
monuments and coins ; but a spirit of inquiry among Europeans 
may yet perhaps be successful ; and an instance which relates to 
the place above described, though in itself a subject of regret, 
leaves room to hope, that futurity may yet have in store some 
useful discoveries. The Kauzy of Madras, who had often occa- 
sion to go to a place in the neighbourhood of Mahabalipoor, as- 
sured the writer of this account, that within his remembrance, a 
ryot of those parts had found, in ploughing bis ground, a pot of 
gold and silver coins, with characters on them which no one in 
those parts, Hindoo or Mohammedan, was able to decipher. He 
added, however, that all scarcli for them would now be vain, for 
they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the crucible.''* 

To conclude this account of ante-diluvian hydraulics, it is not 
probable that those who could wield witli ease and skill the pon- 
derous instruments of the forge, wanted cither wisdom or vigour 
to fabricate many of the implements used in this branch of 
science ; although they might not possess those more powerful 
engines of modern times, directed by the resistless energy of the 
spiral screw, the lever, and the wheel. 

If what has been said above relative to the knowledge’ of the 
ancients on this subject should appear extravagant, I must shelter 
myself from censure under the opinion of Mr. Whitehurst, who, 
from what the fathers of human science have delivered down to 
posterity concerning the chaotic state of things, and the universal 
fluid in which the earthy particles were suspended, urges the pos- 
sibility of the Newtonian doctrines respecting gravity, fluidity, 
and centrifugal force having been known in remotest antiquity, 

* Asiatic Resnrehes, vol. I. p. i;8. 
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though afterwards totally forgotten and lost, till revived again by 
that immortal philosopher.* But leaving these discussions to con- 
jecture, let us proceed to state after what manner the Indians re- 
present in their pagodas tlie deified element of water. This deity 
is denominated in Sanscrit Varum a, and he is one of the eight great 
demi-gods or genii who preside over the eight supposed quarters of 
the world, of which the western quarter falls under his dominion, 
and he is portrayed riding on a crocodile, and bearing a whip in 
his hand. I shall conclude the whole with the very learned my- 
thological remarks of Sir William Jones on this distinguished ob- 
ject of Hindoo adoration. 

“ Here may be introduced the Jupiter Marinus, or Neptune, of 
the Romans, as resembling Mahadeva in his generative character; 
especially as the Hindoo god is the husband of Bhavani, whose 
relation to the waters is evidently marked by her image being re- 
stored to them at tlie conclusion of her great festival called 
Durgotsava; she is known also to have attributes exactly si- 
milar to those of Venus Marina, wiiosc birth from the sea foam 
and splendid rise from the conch, in which she had been cradled, 
have afforded so many charming subjects to ancient aiid modern 
artists; and it is very remarkable, that the Rcmbha of Indra’s 
court, who seems to correspond with the popular V enus, or god- 
de.ss of beauty, wa.s produced, according to the Indian fabulists, 
from thf froth of the churned ocean. The identity of tlie irisula 
and the trident, the weapon of Seeva and of Neptune, seems to 
establish this analogy; and the veneration paid all over India to the 
large buccinum, especially wlien it can be found with the spiral 
line and mouth turned from left to riglit, brings instantly to our 
mind the music of Triton. The genius of water is Varum ; but 
he, like the rest, is far inferior to Mahesa, and even to Itidra, who 
is tlie prince of the beneficent genii.'''!' 

• Whitehurst’s Inquiry, p. i8. t Asiatic Researcher, vol. I. p. lyo. 
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It was impossible for a race who may be called the children of 
allegory and fancy to avoid very early deifying the circumambi- 
ent jether ; and, therefore, as might be expected in India, every 
cloud has its directing genius, and every gale its attendant dew- 
tah. Superstition hears some perturbed spirit f)f the vasty deep 
raging in the midnight storm, and sees the angry deity launching 
over the Gauts the terrific and irresistible shaft of the tropical 
lightning. Her philosophers, indeed, like the stoics of Greefe*, 
imagine a fifth element, formctl of the more refined particles 
of igneous air, which they call the akass ; that pure, transparent, 
luminous ether, in which the planets move. I cannot avoid being 
of opinion, that in this supposed connection of ether and fire we 
may find an explanation of that curious circum.stnncc mentioned 
in Eusebius, tiiat Hephajstus, or Vulcan, had a blue tiara ascribed 
to him ; pointing out that region of the pure cerulean sky pos- 
sessed by tins ethereal fire. In truth, blue vestments and deco- 
rations arc usually to be met with on the statues of Indian deities. 
Narayen and Sani are of a blue colour ; and Isis, it will be remem- 
bered, wore n large blue veil. In the Indra, or Divc-spitcr of Indi.a, 
and his symbol tlie vaira or forked bolt, we immcdiat jly recog- 
nize the Jupiter Tonans of the Greeks and Latins, for he is the 
principal deity of the atmosphere, resides in a .splendid palace, 
beyond the snowy heights of the mountain Himm.U.iy, or Iniaus, 
as Jupiter Joes above the summits of Olympus, drives a .similar car, 
and hurls the identical thunderbolt. I say we immedi.itcly re- 
cognize him for the same aerial numen ; bccau.se, as 1 have had 
repeated occasion to observe, of two nations professing tlie same 
system of mythology, it is but just to assign to the more ancient 
nation the honour of invention. If Jupiter vanquished the Titans 
with reiterated strokes of his thiincicrbolt, in the very same man- 
ner docs Indra transfix the Assoors, those enemies of gods and 
men, and the particular invaders of his aerial domain, with t!u' 
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agniastra, fabricated in the forge of the Indian Vulcan. It is re- 
markable that on many of the ancient medallions, the giants, upon 
whom Jupiter is portrayed in the act of fulminating his venge- 
ance, are drawn with the inferior limbs terminating in the form 
of serpents ; a mode of designation immediately pointing to the 
peculiar mythology of India, and which it is necessary to ex- 
plain. 

The ancient Indian geographers divide the globe into two he- 
mispheres, the superior and inferior: the superior, or northern 
hemisphere, is the region of delight, beauty, and abundance ; and 
in it Indra presides with an army of Soors, or good genii ; hold- 
ing his court on the refulgent summit of a great mountain of gold, 
which they denominate Meru, and by which, in fact, they mean 
the north pole. The inferior, or southern hemisphere, that is the 
region immediately under them, they represent as a land of 
darkness and horrors, inhabited by evil daemons, or Assoors. They 
suppose the sovereign of that region to be Yam a, the Indian Plu- 
to, who is also the judge of departed souls, that receive their fu- 
ture doom at his infernal tribunal. The whole allegory is founded 
in their physical notions, and their gross ignorance of the true 
geography of the globe. But the region of Indra being that of 
light and beauty, the Assoors who tenant the nether world, with 
Seshanaga the prince of serpents for their leader, are perpetually 
engaged in dreadful conflicts with Indra and the Soors, or angels 
of light his ministers, against whom with unavailing rage they- 
may .poetically be said to pile Pelion upon Ossa. The story of the 
Titans assailing the Olympus of the Grecian Jove, I conceive to 
be no other than a copy of this attempt of the Assoors to take 
by violence the heaven of Indra, ill understood by the Greeks, 
and mutilated by their allegories. The serpents in which their 
inferior limbs terminate, allude to the inferior bobuns, or spheres 
of Naraka, from which those Assoors are generated, and which 
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■redescribeJ as wholly composed of serpents; alluding to that vast 
constellation the Hydra, or serpentarius, which usurps so exten- 
sive a portion of the southern hemisphere, and which the Greeks, 
therefore, feigned to have a hundred heads. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that the old inhabitants of the southern sphere hekl the very 
reverse of this opinion, for the Egyptians as well as the Ethiopians, 
and after them the Greeks, considered the northern hemisphere as 
the land of gloom and misery ; and the latter in particular fixed 
their Tartarus on the very spot which the Indians have consecrated 
with the name of the Vaicontha, or paradise of Indra.* 

In the Indian .Antiquities, when discussing the Persian system of 
physical theology, I had occasion, before Mr. Wilford's Essay on 
Egypt and the Nile had rcacht'd me, to mention these imaginary 
contests between the inhabitants of the two hemisphere.s, and if I 
have there assigned to Veeshnu the more immediate office of Intjra, 
the Indian mythologist is well acquainted that I have not grossly 
erred, since Indra and all the Indian subordinate deities are only 
avantaras, or inferior emanations of Veeshnu the supreme. On 
a subject so curious, and hitherto so little investigated, I sliall not 
fear exciting disgust in the reader by bringing before him the p.as- 
sage alluded to, in more decisive proof of the preceding repref enta- 
tions, which so clearly shew tlie sources of the Greek mythology 
to exist in the ancient theology of the Greater Asia. 

“ Arguing from analogy, and guided by what we have already 
observed relative to that deep tinge which tlie physical and astro- 
nomical speculations of the ancients have given to all Asiatic theo- 
logy, we may fairly conclude that agi'eat part of the properties and 
attributes of biith Ahrtrnan and Sceva may be explained by natural 
history and astronomy. The whole hypothesis indeed appears 
to be nothing more than an ingenious detail of the good and evil 
alternately predominating in this terrestrial globe, and the light 
• See Mr. Wilford’s Essay, in Asiatic Researches, rol. tiJ. j>. ^9;. 
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and darkness that successively prevail in the two hemispheres. I£ 
the superior hemisphere is illuminated by light, personified by 
Ormuzd, a Persian title, which means the primeval light, b. fore 
the solar orb was formed, and which the Greeks softened down to 
Oromasdes ; if nature is invigorated by the sun, Mithra, the parent 
of fertility, so is the sphere of the moral world irradiated by the 
beam of religion, and cherished by the lustre and energic influence 
of virtue. Goodnc.ss and light create and preserve ; and, in this 
reflection, we liavo direct indications of the origin of the respective 
characters of the Indian deities, Brahma and Veeshnu. On the 
otJRT hand, evil and darkness desolate and destroy, aitd llicrefore, 
are personified by Ahriman and Sceva ; but from evil, or v\hat is 
called, and appears to be evil, though in fact only a Ies.s degree of 
attainable good, arising from change of place or circumstance, su- 
preme and unforeseen felicity fre<|uently results; u hile from the 
apparent destruction of one being another new modified springs 
up, as ill the dying vegetable the seeds of new life are contained, 
and generation vigorously germinates from the very bed and bosom 
of putrefaction. 

“ Such is tlie solution of the allegory, considered in a moral and 
theological light. Understood in an astronomical point of view, 
from which, however, it is impossible wliolly to separate their 
theology, this Kastern fable presents to our sight Ormuzd, or 
Mithra, the supreme deity of the upper hemisphere, the Aya^ofaijuui/ 
of Persia, for permanent vigour and undecaying youth, symbolized 
by the serpent that annually sheds its skin, and flourishes as it were 
in life’s perpetual spring; it presents to our sight, I. say, on the 
one hand Mithra, attended by a train of bright, that is benignant 
angels, by which the Persians meant the planets and stars perso- 
nified, the radiant host of heaven, which during the progress of 
the sun through the 'summer signs attend his car, and sparkle 
unseen around tlie throne of their chieftain. On the other hand, 
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this astronomical view of the subject exhibits to us Ahriman, or 
darkness, personified and symbolized by the great celestial serpent, 
or dragon of the skies, the KoKaieufuay, or evil genius of Persia, 
who is, as we have seen, the everlasting object of dread and horror 
to the Indians, leading up to battle against his mortal enemy the 
solar god, who reigns in the superior hemisphere, his sable train 
of malignant angels, or evil genii ; that is, the stars of the inferior 
hemisphere, marshalled in dire array, and still more awfully for- 
midable from the darkness that envelops them. There is a re- 
markable passage in Plutarch which will greatly elucidate the 
hypothesis just mentioned, of the six summer agns headed by 
Oroinasdcs contending against the six winter signs led on to battle 
by the great Draco, or dragon of the celestial sphere, that Draco 
whose station in the heavens is fixed on high, amidst the gloomy 
regions of tlie north pole, where his vast body forms a jnost cojj- 
spicuous constellation, and is tlierefore well calculated to be the 
mighty chieftain of the arctic .signs. Oromasdes, says Plutarch,*' 
created six gods, the six summer signs of the zodiac, good and be- 
nevolent like himself ; Ahriman created, and opposed to them, 
six other gods, the wintry signs dark and malignant, resembling 
his own nature. Oromasdes created also twenty-four other gods, 
all which he inclosed in an egg, that is the mundane egg, tlie most 
ancient .symbol by which Indians, Persians, and Egyptians, alike 
shadowed out the universe ; Ahriman likewise formed his twenty- 
four otlier gods, which were inclosed in the same egg. Now by 
the twenty-four gods created by Oromasdes, added to the twenty- 
four made by Ahriman, are indubitably meant the forty-ciglit groat 
constellations into which the ancients, as before observed from 
Ulug Beg, divided the visible heavens. The turbulent doilies made 

• The reader will to observe that PluUnch, a Greek vMitti, i t thi., jil i.c .ulvd-u'e'. 
tentimeuts congenial with the system ol hv> nation, who madt tin .irctic or frozen tirtU of 
the northern hcml^pheie ihv'ir gloomy Tariaiian region aud ticth.imo»t litll. 
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by Ahriman broke the egg in which they were defMaitcd, and 
from that unhappy moment good and evil, darkness and light, 
became {nromiscuously blended in that universe, of which the egg 
was the expressive symbol. 

“ These contests are still preserved in the dramatic exhibitions at 
the various festivals of India, nearly all of which are founded upon 
astronomical observation, instituted in the earliest periods of the In- 
dian empire, and allusive solely to physical phaenomena. For what 
are the eternal contests of the Soors and Assoors, represented in those 
dramas, especially at the great annual equinoctial feast of Durga, 
but emblematical representations of the imagined contests of these 
summer and winter signs for the dominion of the varied year, and 
the different aspects of the planets ? what is meant by the great 
celestial dragon, that on every eclipse seizes with his teeth the 
ailrighted sun and moon, but the ascending and the descending 
nodes ? what is the serpent with a thousand heads, on which V eeshnu 
sleeps at the solstitial period, but the hydra of the skies t that vast 
constellation, the numerous stars inclosed in which are poetically 
called its flaming heads, vomiting Are, and on which the Greeks 
founded the stoiy of the Lernaean hydra, slain by Hercules (that is, 
the constellation Hercules, or the sun in his strength), in that sign.”* 

To resume the subject of the personified ether, or Indra of the 
Hindoos : although the power of this deity is exceedingly exten- 
sive, and although he ranks first in order of their great triad of gods, 
yet he is by no means invested with that unbounded empire over 
subject nature which the Grecian mythologists have conferred on 
their Jupiter ; but he resembles that deity principally in his cha- 
racter of god of tbe firmament. In fact, the immense vicissitudes of 
climate naturally to be expected in so extensive a country as India, 
and the tremendous irregularities of it which actually take place 
in certain districts of that country, are the principal source of the 

• Indian Antiquities, vol. IV. p. 730. 
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grtat powars witli which sup^tition has anned this imaginary 
dirinity, for Indra is not always the object of delight and love to 
the adoring Hindoo. If sometimes he descend, like ethereal Jove, 
in genial showers, he is at other times attended by a ghastly train 
of deadly vapours and pestilential blasts. Those who live on the 
coast, and feel the soothing influence of air in agitation in the 
cool and balmy breeze that blows every morning from off the 
ocean upon the land, have great reason to exult in the blessings 
bestowed by Indra ; while those again cannot avoid trembling at 
his power, who breathe the burning atmosphere of the scorched 
plains of Berar. The cerulean fields that constitute the domains 
of the Indian Divespker, are in truth the scene of their wildest, 
and I may add, their most gloomy mythology : they are eternally 
fraught with objects which excite alternate transport and dismay. 
The comet portentously blazing through a vast tract of illumined 
ether filled them with dire and inexpressible alarms ; with super- 
stitious reverence they observed the boding meteor glide down the 
nocturnal heavens ; and they heard the awful report made by us 
explosion, amidst the dead silence of night, with unutterable terror. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a nation who so accurately 
observed the phaenomena of the heavens, and who from them drew 
presages the most important and interesting, to have been ignorant 
of the nature and properties of an clement to which they had so 
minutely attended, and consequently the principles of Pneumatic 
Science. They must have known that air, not less than water 
and fire, served to form, as it were, the grand cement and universal 
bond of nature; equally pervading and cherishing the whole 
animal and vegetable world. On the lofty mountains whose sum- 
mits they chose for their residence. Nature, the great master, 
as well as the sun’s powerful beam, acting more immediately 
upon the atmosphere of equatorial regions, would soon teacli 
them its wonderful quality of Rarefaction and Expansion; and 
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its Density and resistless power, would not fail to be discovered at 
the period of the monsoons, those vast and ponderous columns 
air in motion, which with irresistible violence at one time ravaged 
the shores of the Peninsula, breaking down the strongest trees, 
and, like the hurricanes of the western world, sweeping every ob- 
ject before them ; and at others dispersed over the deep the rich 
cargoes of their various commerce, the produce of the silk-worm, 
and the jewels of Gc'.conda. 

How far the first race of men might carry into experiment and 
practise the philosophical observations thus made by them on the 
operations of nature in that various clime, it is impossible to say ; 
but that they were no strangers to the generative and invigo- 
rating influence of air acting forcibly upon other elementary mat- 
ter, and particularly on the watery element, is indubitably evident 
from the universal traditionary doctrine which runs through all 
the cosmogonies of the East, that at the beginning of time the 
wind of God, or a wind from God (for by this perverted title 
they generally denominate the hym of Scripture), violently 

agitated the waters of the chaos, and rendered them prolific. We 
have shown before that even the atlieistical cosmogony of the 
Phoenicians affirms the principle of tlie universe to liave been a 
dark, windy air, turbulent and boundless;* and in the latter part 
of the description we read, that the air shining witli ethereal light, 
by its fiery influence on the sea and eartli winds were begotten, 
and clouds, and great defluxions of the heavenly waters.-f- 

As Jupiter had a queen of his Olympian palace in Juno, so has 
Indra in his celestial city of Amaravati and his golden palace of 
Vaijayanta aconsort named Sacki ; and the stormy prime minister 
of his aerial domain is Vayoo, the god of the winds, who rides 
furiously from one point of lieaven to tlie other, on a swift an- 
telope, and brandishes in his hand a sabre gleaming like light- 

* Sec p. (it preceding. t See Cumberland's Sanchoniatho in continuance, p. 3 . 
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ning. 1 am not able to say whether Sack! resembles the Juno of 
the Roman deity in being the sister as well as the wife of Indra ; 
but we well know to what country to trace the origin of this 
fable, since that was the very character of the Egyptian Isis, wlio 
even copulated with Osiris in the womb of their mother Khea, 
both being the mythological and first-born ofispring of Saturn, 
or time, the parent of all things. The wings of Isis also prove the 
nature of the functions assigned her in tlic mytliology of Mem- 
phis, and her Greek name of Juno, which is Hpu, proves in what 
sense the Greeks understood the character, at least under that de- 
signation ; for Isis in that mythology assumed various forms, was 
invested with various functions, and was as vanuu.ly designated, 
while at the same time it points out the particular channel by 
which this Oriental allegory came to Rome. 

How nearly the latter people thought the two elements, wliich 
have engaged our attention above, to be related, is evident from 
their making Vulcan the son of Jupiter and this Olympian god- 
dess ; and the general affinity between the Indian and Homan my- 
thology is farther proved from the following curious circumstance 
recorded by Pliny, with a relation of wh'ch I '.hall conclude these 
extended strictures on the deification of tlie firmament and cir- 
cumambient ether. In the Indian Antiquities I have given an 
account of the practice universally adopted by the IJrahminsi.f 
painting tlic statues of their deities with a profusion of vermiliou, 
which tiiey lay on witliout much elegance or art.* Now Pliny, 
in the seventh chapter of liis thirty-third book, after informi'ig us 
that the ancient Humans, a colony which doubtless emig 'aled from 
Asia, were accustomed very liberally to use vermilion in their 
most sacred rites and mysteries, asserts that in his lime it was tlic 
practice on certain high festival day.s to paint the lace of Jupiter 

• [lulijii vol. V. j). K48, whei« the probable cause aiiJ origin of chi'; . us- 

tom are atttmpteil to be explained. 
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with that colour, and that, in fact, the very first order issued 
by the censors of Rome, at their entrance on their office, was in 
conformity to that custom to paint the aspect of Jupiter with mi- 
nium, that is, vermilion. He professes his ignorance of the ori- 
gin, and his astonishment at the continued practice ofso strange a 
custom ; but in the very same page acknowledges that it was still 
the custom of the Ethiopians to paint not only themselves, but 
their gods with vermilion.*' Of tliis custom having originated 
in India there can little doubt, for a considerable chapter of the 
future history will be devoted to prove that the Ethiopians them- 
selves are a race of Indians. Indra is represented in the Indian 
pagodas covered with eyes (the spangled firmament I presume), 
and riding upon a famous white elephant, known through India 
by the name of Airavat. 

Progressively advancing on the hypothesis, justified by whatever 
we know of human nature in its pxesent state, I mean while un- 
enlightened, and which probably Ls not diftbrent from what it was 
before the flood, that the primitive race of men first surveyed with 
admiration, and then deified all the elements ; we now come to 
the examination of their notions concerning the Earth, and to 
what sciences their speculations on this subject might have given 
birth. Observing its fecundity as well as the abundant nutrition 
which it afforded to the animals doomed to inhabit and cultivate 
it, the fathers of mankind early bestowed upon this clement titles 
congenial with its nature and its qualities, and universally agreed 
to exalt the earth to a female divinity. Her customary names in 
antiquity of Dca Multimamma, and Bona Dea, sufficiently evince 
their sentiments on this head. The Indians very emphatically 
expressed them, when in their most ancient legends they denomi- 
nated her Kam\-deva, or the white Cow of Plenty, which, as 
being the mythology of the elder nation, I must still and stre- 

* Fliiui Nat. Hist, lib, 33. p. 858. edit, folio Aldi. 
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nuously contend, gave birth to the cow of the horned Isis of 
Egypt, and through that medium to the romantic fable of theGre> 
cian lo, transformed into an heifer. Were that conjecture desti- 
tute of probability, the profounder investigations of Mr. Wilford 
on the consecrated ground of Benares itself, would still enable me 
to support a position at once so reasonable, and so consistent with 
the acknowledged course of scientific improvement ; for it is not 
a little remarkable that her other name, as Mr. Crauford, an 
author whom I invariably find accurate, has- well observed, * is 
Vasoo-deva, which is only a corruption of Isa-deva. Now on 
the Sanscrit radix of these words, let us attend to Mr. Wilford. 
whose immediate source of information is the Puranas, explained, 
where necessary, by living Brahmins. “ Deva, or the goddess," 
says that gentleman, “ and Isa, or the sovereign queen, is the Isis 
of Egypt, and represents nature in general, but in particular the 
earth, which the Indians also call Prithivi ; while water and hu- 
midity of all kinds are supposed by the Hindoos to proceed origi- 
nally from Veeshnu, as they were by the Egyptians to proceed 
from 0.siris."-f' Mr. Wilford here means Osiris on the lotos . he 
was variously designated ; sometimes as tlic sun, and sometimes as 
the humid principle ; and often he is the centre of union of both. 
Of Osiris, in the latter character, the reader will find an ample ac- 
count from Plutarch towards the close of the third volume of tlie 
Indian Antiquities, where the symbolical worship of the Egyp- 
tians, and the physical causes of their veneration for the various 
animal and even vegetable tribes, are discussed at some length. 
There is also another name which the Greeks, under the same 
impressions, conferred on this grand terrestrial divinity, I mean 
that of Rhea, which, although etymologists deduce the word from 
feu, to flow, because whatsoever good mortals enjoy was supposed 
to flow from her, is yet, in fact, derived according to our author, 

• See his Sketches, vol. I. p. l 88 . t AsUtic Researches, wl. 111. p. 374 . 
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from the Sanscrit word Ri, the name of n most venerable person- 
age in the Indian mythology, and a character no less exalted than 
the mother of the gods. The Greeks accurately translated this 
Hindoo title wlicn they denominated the great mother neundtix, i. e. 
nan eeoi; Mariip, and tlic Romans, with scrupulous fidelity, when 
they gave her the title of Magna Dcorum Mater. 

Thi.s very appellation so univ^.sally bestowed on Rhea, fully 
reveals to us the whole mystery of the ancient theology, and the 
nature of the characters enshrined in its temple. For if the earth 
were the mother of the gods, by the deities thus produced could 
not possibly be meant any other than the physical phasnomena 
that relate to it, and tlie elements which arc incorporated with its 
substance, and embrace it on every .side. Concerning the exube- 
rant fertility of the Indian Kaina-deva, or Cow of Plenty, the ar- 
chetype, I believe, of all other animals of the bovine species ca- 
nonized by mythology, the curious reader will be gratified with 
abundant and wonderful testimony in tlic history of the sixth In- 
dian Avatar, to be detailed in my second volume ; and if my his- 
torical treasury, very much reduced by the expensive prints here 
presented to him, hold out, or should fortunately be replenished 
by a speedy sale of the present, he shall likewise be presented with 
a very handsome engraving of this Indian cow, in the very atti- 
tude of descending from the heaven of Iiidra, her guardian and 
keeper. 

With respect to the element under consideration, wc may adopt 
tlie same mode of argument u.scd in regard to the three preced- 
ing ; viz. that their adoration of the earth would naturally induce 
the ante-diluviaiis, as far as they might be able, to examine its sur- 
face and content.s, which mu.st necessarily lead to some acquaint- 
ance with Mi nerology, and the sciences connected with it. Prom 
the intimate knowledge which they seem to have acquired of its 
abundant productiveness, in all the various .species of grain and 
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vegetables for the use both of the human and brute creation, addi- 
tional arguments may be derived of their great advance in the arts 
of agriculture, horticulture, and botanical science in general. In 
India, especially, where the rich soil and genial climate allow 
them, and probably ever did allow them, to gather in two harvests 
in the year, new and ample sources of admiration, in its un- 
bounded fertility, would be continually opening. That very fine 
species of flax, from its delicate fibres anciently called Carpasian, 
and by the author of the Periplus Maris Erythr®i, when speaking 
of the fine linens of India, expressly denominated Ko^vaa-ot, possibly 
in allusion to the poisonous quality which this plant imparts to 
ponds and rivers in which it has been infused, and the beautiful 
cotton tree were among the particular and distinguished vege- 
tables of that luxuriant soil. Now as there appears to be no just 
cause for denying to the ante-diluvian race the talents and skill 
of their post-diluvian progeny, it is probable that, in tho.se ancient 
not less than in these modern times, the vegetable productions in 
question gave ample employment to the sons of industry, and t!ie 
sail of commerce. They had, doubtless, also then as now, the 
fragrant nut of the Anacardium, indelibly to stain their manufac- 
tured linens with its penetrative juice, and the richer dyes ol the 
indigo (deriving its very name from their country) were exclu- 
sively their own. Add to this, the wliole region of India being 
a rich garden of medical and aromatic shrubs, they must have 
made great progress in the healing art, simple as it tlieii was; 
curing most diseases incident to the human frame by the appli- 
cation of sanative herbs, and emollient unguents extractc^l from 
the most costly Oriental gums. The mulberry trees of Serinda 
probably nourished an equal, if not a larger, quantity of silk- 
worms, the produce of whose elaborativc toil engaged innumer- 
able looms, and was wafted to distant shores. The varie- 
ties produced by the surface of that earth which they so much 
VOL. I. 3 P 
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venerated did not, however, wholly engross their attention ; they 
descended into its deepest internal recesses ; they explored its sub- 
terraneous wonders, and dug out the precious ores and gems con- 
tained in its bowels. 

Among the articles of ante-diluvian commerce the reader would 
naturally be surprised at my numbering, in a former page, the 
diamonds of Golconda, as if the mines in that province were 
worked before the flood ; but I own I see no reason for sup- 
posing that the same chance which led to the discovery of other 
depositories of precious stones, such as those of Panassa or Bun- 
delkund in Bahar, and the Adamas, or diamond river, of Ben- 
gal, should not have induced also the discovery of the diamond 
beds of Gani and Coulour. I have read, with the attention which 
they merit, from a traveller so deeply skilled in the particular 
knowledge and history of jewels as was Tavernier, the accounts 
given by him of the Indian mines, which indeed are very curious 
and interesting,^ and he appears to be right in all his assertions, 
except those that regard the date of the discovery of the mines of 
the Penin.sula. That Peninsula could never have supplied to the 
ancient Phoenician, Egyptian, Grecian, and Arabian traders, or 
even to its own rajahs in later periods, and their Mahommedan 
conquerors, such immense treasures in this article as the history of 
all those nations proves them to have acquired, had the diamonds 
of those mines laid dormant in their native sand and rock during 
so many revolving ages ; and had only been discovered, as he 
affirms, at the most two or three centuries ago. Tavernier un- 
doubtedly wrote from the best documents which he could procure, 
but the ancient history of those mines and that part of India was 
probably unknown to the inhabitants of the Peninsula themselves, 
who seem by no means to have been the aboriginal possessors of 
the country. The discovery both of coloured stones, and of the 

* See Tavernier’s Travels in India, part, ii, p. i et leq. 
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diamond itaelf, known to the ancients by the name of Adamas 
gemma, was probably discovered after the following manner. 

Some happier rustic turning up the soil, as according to Taver- 
nier,* was literally the case at Golconda, beheld at his feet a pebble, 
whose sparkling lustre, increased by the direct beam of the vertical 
sun, attracted his notice. Digging deeper he found others of greater 
magnitude and more dazzling brilliancy. Commerce had as yet 
stamped no value upon the glittering toy. He selected a few of 
the most beautiful stones as embellishments for his cane-built ha- 
bitation, or as ornaments for the neck of the woman whom he 
loved. Curiosity led others to the spot, and a vain desire of dis- 
tinction, natural to the human mind, induced them to follow his 
example. Their decrease in number, added to the increasing de- 
mand for them soon operated to stamp a value upon these stones. 
Tidings of this new found treasure soon reached the prince of the 
country ; the spot was immediately inclosed, the mine sunk, and 
henceforth they became an object in high request, and by degrees 
an article of national traffic. The preceding, and, I trust, not 
improbable statement of the first discovery of precious stones, relates 
rather to those of the coloured kind, than the diamond, whose sur- 
face, in its rough state, affords little indication of the transcendent 
beauty and splendour it conceals. Diamonds, however, are often 
found in the beds of rivers, and in deep gullies, washed down by 
the rapidity of the torrent from the high mountains whence they 
issue ; they are incapable of being polished, except by the me- 
dium of their own dust, and it is not impossible but that many of 
them, by their very attrition against each other, during the course 
of their progress over an obstructed bed of sand and gravel, have 
received from accident, as fine a polish as art ever bestowed. An 
observation of this circumstance doubtless gave the first idea of 
polishing diamonds, as well as all other stones, to the fortunate 

* Tavernier's Travels in India» partii. p. 137. 
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discoverers of that valuable gem ; for notwithstanding that inge- 
nious art is first attributed to the invention of Lewes de Berquen, of 
Bruges, in 1476, and notwithstanding all that has been advanced 
by the learned president Goguet, concerning the late discovery of 
diamonds, and the particular art in question, it is a fact which will 
hereafter be unanswerably proved in tliis history, that diamonds, 
exquisitely polished, and of considerable magnitude, in the earliest 
periods to which human records ascend, did absolutely adorn the 
regalia and palaces of the Indian rajahs ; nor indeed can more 
convincing evidence of the certainty of that fact be adduced, than 
the words of the venerable Mahabbarat itself, which expressly as- 
sert, that the great mountain of Mem, or the north pole, was en- 
tirely composed “ of gold and diamonds.”* That this is not too 
high a period in antiquity for the supposed discovery and use of 
gold and precious stones, the reader may be convinced who will 
advert to the account which Moses has given us of the produc- 
tions of those regions of Asia in or near which was situated the 
terrestrial paradise, for the land of Havilah is said to have pro- 
duced gold ; “ and the gold of that land is good, there is bdel- 
lium, and the onyx stone."*!- ancients must have been very 
early and very deeply skilled in the lapidary's art, to have at- 
tained, even in the time of Moses, the knowledge of engraving 
names and symbols on the hard substance of those stones, for we 
read in Genesis, xxviii. 11. of various kinds engraved and mounted 
in gold. These containing the names of the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, adorned the ephod and breastplate of the Jewish Pontifex, 
and the kinds enumerated are as follows : forming altogether a 
most splendid and beautiful assortment. 

“ And thou shalt set in settings of ston^, even four rows of 
stones : the first row shall be a sardine, a topaz, and a carbuncle ; 
this shall be the first row. 

• See Bhagvat Geeta, an episode of the Mahabbarat, p. 85. 
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'* And the second row shall be an onerald, a sapphire, and a 

DIAMPMD. 

“ And the third row, a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst. 

" And the fourth row, a beryl],and an onyx, and a jasper: they 
shall be set in gold in their inclosings." 

Whether the Hebrew names of all these stones are rightly 
translated, is a subject of dispute among the commentators ; but 
all agree that the word Jahalom (from balam, to break, alluding 
to the superior hardness of the adamas, or diamond ) is properly ren- 
dered ; and the catalogue itself of so numerous a collection of gems, 
spoken of as if familiar to the engraver, cannot fail of exciting ad- 
miration in the reader who attentively considers it. The book 
of Job also, in the antiquity of which I must still declare my un- 
shaken belief, speaks of gold and silver mines, and a variety of 
jewels, in so particular a manner that it is impossible to avoid as- 
signing to the primitive race the honour of first exploring and 
manufacturing these valuable commodities, and transmitting the 
knowledge attained by them to their post-diluvian progeny. To 
cite the passage will not perhaps be displeasing to the reader, es- 
pecially as it is so immediately connected with the present subject, 
and so avowedly refers to' the subterraneous prodigies of the earth, 
thus early and extensively investigated. 

“ Surely, there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold, 
where they fine it. 

“ Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out of the 
stone. 

“ As for the earth, out of it cometh bread : and under it is turn- 
ed up, as it were, fire. 

'* The stones of it are the place of sapphires ; and it hath dust 
of gold."* 

And again in the same chapter, speaking of wisdom, the philo- 

* Job, xxriU. 6. et teq. 
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flophic son of Sirach beautifully exclaims : “ It cannot be gotten 
for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 

“ It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the preci- 
ous onyx, or the sapphire. 

“ The gold and the crystal cannot equal it : and the exchange 
of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 

“ No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls, for the price 
of wisdom is above rubies. 

*< The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold."* 

There are no existing memorials from which information may 
be obtained relative to the period of the first discoveiy and work- 
ing of the mines in the neighbourhood of the Adamas river, so de- 
nominated from the diamonds found on its shores. It probably goes 
back to that of the foundation of the Indian empire, if not to the 
remotest annals of time ; since the same cause must ever have pro- 
duced the same effects ; the same temptation led to the same con- 
sequences. Both Ptolemy and Pliny mention the diamonds found 
in this country. The Panassa of Ptolemy, or modern Bundel- 
kund, is a high mountainous tract, situated on tlie south-west side 
of the Jumna, and nearly one hundred ' miles square. The Sa- 
melpoor diamonds are of great and ancient celebrity. They are 
brought down by the stream during the annual rains, from the 
mountains on the south, and the mode of collecting them when 
that season is over, is thus described by Tavernier. " I now come 
to the third mine, which is the most ancient of all, in the kingdom 
of Bengal. Y ou may give it the name of Samelpoor, which is the 
name of the town nearest the place where diamonds are found ; 
or rather Gouel (the ancient Adamas), which is the name of the 
river in the sand whereof they seek for the stones. 

*• Samelpoor is a great town, the houses whereof are built of 

• lob, xxriii. I J. et »eq. 
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earth, and ccivered only with branches of cocoa trees. For thirty 
leagues before you approach it, you travel through woods, which 
is a very dangerous passage, as being very much pestered with 
robbers ; the rajah lives half a league from the town, in tents set 
upon a fair rising ground, at the foot whereof runs the river Gouel, 
descending from the southern mountains, and falling into the 
Ganges. 

“ In this river they find the diamonds ; for after the great rains 
are over, which is usually in December, they stay all January till the 
river be clear, because by that time in some places it is not above 
two feet deep, and in several places the sand lies above the water. 
About the end of January, or the beginning of February, there flock 
together out of the great town, and some others adjoining, above 
eight thousand persons, men, women, and children that are able 
to work. They that are skilful know by the sand whether there 
be any diamonds or not, when they find among the sand little 
stones resembling those which we call thunder-stones. They be- 
gin to make search in the river, from the town of Samelpoor to 
the very mountains h orn which the river falls for fifty leagues to- 
gether. 

“ Where they think there are diamonds, they encompass the 
place with stakes, fagots, and earth, as when they go about to 
make the arch of a bridge, to drain all the water out of that place. 
Then they dig out all the sand for two feet deep, which is car- 
ried and spread upon a great platform, prepared for that purpose 
upon the side of the river, and encompassed with a little wall 
about a foot and a half high. When they have filled this place 
with as much sand as they think convenient, they throw water 
upon it, wash it, and sift it, doing in other things, as they do at 
the mines which 1 have already described. 

“ From this river come all those fair points which are called 
natural points, but a great stone is seldom found here. The reason 
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why none of these stones have been seen in EaropCi is on account 
of the wars that have prevented people from working."* 

That elegant variety in the species of porcelain which is ma- 
nufactured by the potters of India and China, is probably the re- 
sult of that attention which the physical Oriental race gave to the 
matter of which the soil of their country is composed ; especially 
in China, where the people are the most expert and diligent pro- 
ficients in agriculture of all the Asiatics. This knowledge, how- 
ever, they originally brought from India, whence we shall here- 
after prove they emigrated, to r^ions bordering on the ocean, and 
nearer the (jising sun, at a most ancient period, but not beyond 
the reach of Sanscrit annals. Utensils of baked earth were doubt- 
less as necessary to tlie ante-diluvians as tlieir sons ; necessity was 
as much then as now', the fertile mother of a thousand inventions ; 
and when tliey examined the many elegant species of argillaceous 
earths witlt which Asia abounded, some beautifully white like the 
argilla apyra, or kaolin of the Chinese, in appearance resem- 
bling our pipe-clay, but very superior in its properties, and that 
peculiar sort of blueish white clay, dug in the pits that have im- 
memorially supplied with materials the great laboratory of King- 
te-tching, and of which the beautiful sky blue porcelain is formed ; 
when they surveyed these, and many other kinds of clay and 
marie, variously tinctured, and brought them to the test of their 
all-searching element of fire, thqr gave the ductile mass the vari- 
ous forms which use or fancy dictated, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of those vast manufactures in this article, for which the East 
has been so long famous, and till lately unrivalled. But let us 
penetrate deeper into the recesses of that earth, which from its 
abundant productions they considered at first as an apt symbol of 
the Deity, and afterwards fell into the gross error of exalting to 
the honours of a divinity itself. 

• Tavernier’s IndUn TiiveU, p. 140. London folio, edit. 
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We have already riiewn. from Scripture^ that the mine of iron 
must have been explored in ante-diluvian aeras, and it was pr-o- 
bably discovered after the manner which, I have there intimated, 
might possibly have given the ancients the first idea of the fusion 
of metals. The collision of trees growing thick in some vast forest 
of the tropical r^ioiis, arid in themselves from want of genial rain 
and dews, and violently agitated by sultry winds, or perhaps fired 
at once by the stroke of lightning, occasioned a conflagration in 
those regions where the sun soonest ripens the abundant ore, and 
the concealed metals, dissolved by the penetrating heat of the fires, 
as they descended nearer the surface of the earth, streamed forth 
in a torrent. In fact, this is related by Strabo to have been the 
real case, when the silver mines in the Pyrenees were discovered ; 
some shepherds having, by accident, set on fire the forests of those 
mountains.* To obtain gold, however, the ancients needed not 
to have deeply ransacked the bowels of the earth, for in those Asia* 
tic and African countries, which produce tliat precious ore, it is 
frequently found in masses of considerable magnitude, in the beds 
of rivers and mountain torrents, after the tropical rains. The 
same may be said of silver and copper ; and all these metals thus 
obtained, are generally found in a state of such purity, as to re- 
quire very little additional labour from the process of melting and 
refining. If that, however, had not been the case, since Tubal 
Cain could fabricate arms and instruments of iron ore, so much 
more difficult to be extracted from the stony concreted matter, 
with which it is incorporated, and requiring such reiterated, such 
Herculean labour to bring it into fusion, and render it forgeable, it 
cannot be supposed the primitive race wanted skill, or means to 
reduce to a fluid state, and mould into any form, fwoper either 
for use or ornament, ores so much more soft and ductile as are the 
former. The one circumstance results by natural coii.sequcnce 
from the other ; and thus we see the writings of the Hebrew 
• Strabo, lib. 3. p. 217. 
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historian, so iar from operating to contract the imagined sphere of 
ancient science, allow the greatest latitude that can in reason 
be expected for carrying back to ages the most remote on record, 
the history of the useful, as wdl as the elegant arts. It is re- 
markable, that we not only find in those writings the only au- 
thentic accounts of the birth of science in the primitive world, as 
metallurgy, chemistry, music, agriculture, and pasturage, but also 
the most accurate statement of the progress made in the liberal 
and mechanic arts in the earliest post-diluvian aeras. How little 
should we have known, from any credible source, of the rapid 
scientific advance of the ancients a few ages after the flood, had 
the Pentateuch never been written. Thus when we read that the 
father of the patriarch Abraham was a maker of idols, we know 
that the art of sculpture, however rude, must then have been in 
being ; and that when the latter clave the wood for a burnt-^ 
offering, and drew the fatal knife, or rather sabre, intended to slay 
his son Isaac, there is the greatest probability that even in those 
early periods the ancients had acquired the art of tempering iron 
into steel, because of that metal the blades of knives and sabres 
are made. Again, when wc find the patriarch Jacob demanding 
all their ear-rings from the persons of his household,* and read of 
the bracelets that adorned tlie hands of Rebecca ; '|- that Pharaoli 
when he raised Joseph to that exalted dignity which he enjoyed 
in Egypt, put a gold chain around his neck ; J and that Judali 
gave his signet and his ring, in pledge, to Tamar, § we must be 
convinced that the art of working, engraving, and chasing in gold, 
must have arrived at a considerable point of improvement. Nor 
are we less assured, from the four hundred shekels of silver, paid by 
Abraham for the field or burial ground of Ephron, || tliat gold 
and silver bullion had then received the stamp of the mint. 


* Genesis, xxxv, 4. 
D Ibid. xxlU. 16, 


f Ibid. xxir. 30, 


^ Ibid. \li. 42, ^ Ibid, xxjcvxil. 
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Who could have conceived that one of the most difficult pro- 
cesses in the whole science of chemistry, that of reducing to pow- 
der and rendering potable the golden calf, could have been known 
at so early a period as when Moses led out of Egypt into the De- 
sert, the children of Israel ? that the most elegant designs in tlie 
purest metal, such as undoubtedly were the expressive figures of 
the cherubim, formed of beaten gold, the rich crown of gold which 
surrounded the ark of the covenant, and the cost!} cliandelier with 
its seven branches of the same metal, should be thus ably exe- 
cuted by the despised race of the Hebrews, the slaves of the Egyp- 
tians } It is by these gradations that we are enabled to trace back, 
through distant ages, the devious tracts of science to its ante-dilu- 
vian source ; that science which was so widely diffused over all 
the East by the Noachida*, in their dispersion through Asia on tlic 
establishment of the first colonics. All the circumstances above 
recited tend irrefragably to prove iny former assertions, relative 
to the knowledge the ancients liad of the calcii'.ing and refining 
power of fire. Moses certainly was deeply acquainted with it, as 
well as the chemical pursuits of the Egyptians, when lie so pa- 
thetically told his liberated nation, that God had b> ought tuem forth 
out of the IKON FURNACE, even out of Egypt, Gen. iv. so. If in that 
comparatively infant state of chemistry they could proceed thus 
far in practice, to what discoveries and experiments might they 
not have been led, had they known the point of perfection to 
which this wonderful art has been carried in modern times ; had 
they known the powers of our inetallurgic furnaces of the rever- 
beratory kind ? If Archimedes, as is recorded of him, by the force 
of his burning mirrors could set fire to the Roman fleet, when 
besieging Syracuse ; and Proclus to the navy of Vitclliius, assail- 
ing Byzantium ; what could not those philosophers have effected 
by the superior energy of the highly improved burning-glasses of 
modern times, which are able to collect the rays of the sun into a 
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focus of such intense heat, as to evaporate the flint, and volatilize 
the diamond. 

It is highly deserving of remark in this retrospect upon the ancient 
sciences of Asia, that it was not only of iron instruments, whether 
for peace or war, tliat Tubal Cain was the inventor, but of those 
of brass also, a factitious metal, requiring for its &brication a 
compound chemical process ; being the result of a fusion of cop- 
per togethw with a certain quantity of the lapis calaminaris, 
or in other words, the ore of xitic. Were not the commentators 
almost unanimous in giving this interpretation of the original He- 
brew word, it would scarcely be credible that in those periods the 
peculiar properties of zinc to impart a superior hardness, and a 
beautiful yellow colour to copper in fusion, could have been known. 
Yet when we read in ancient histories and poems that the armour 
of the most renowned heroes, who flourished in the primitive ages, 
was fabricated ofbrass,and that the first implements used in agricul- 
ture were composed of this metal (whence the brazen sistra shaken 
in the pomp of the Eleusinian Ceres) we cannot deny our as- 
sent to the knowledge and use of it in the highest periods of an- 
tiquity. Its dazzling brilliancy in the field of battle, added to 
the circumstances of its being more easily burnished and polished, 
at the same time less subject to rust than other metals, gave it tliat 
decided preference in the choice of the warrior, which it so long 
enjoyed. Trojans, Grecians, Romans, Britons, alike delighted to 
engage the foe arrayed in arms of gleaming brass. Profane his- 
tory in this respect, gives its support to the sacred page, and the 
whole affords additional proof of the great advance of the ancients 
in the knowledge of ores. It should not be omitted, that by the 
universal consent of chemists, zinc was originally imported from 
the East into Europe ; and its ancient name of Indian tin, points 
out the country whence it came. A species of zinc is still made 
in that country, for I consider India and China as one country, and 
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id known to £iiropeans by the name of T utenag . This curious 
and, when properly polu^d, beautiful .scmi-metal was, I am in- 
clined to think, known to the undent naturalists and manufac- 
turers ; constituting the xtuicoy KfUfi* of the Greeks, and as candi- 
dum of the Latins. 

With the numerous salts, volatile, fixed, or essential, which arc 
obtained either immediately from the earth itself, or the bodies 
generated in it, their great proficiency in chemistry must have 
rendered the primitive race well acquainted, since many of them 
were absolutely necessary in the various processes of the smelting 
and refining house. Thus Moses, to have pulverized and rendered 
potable the substance of the golden calf (a thing objected to by 
critics of superficial knowledge in chemistry, because by them con- 
ceived impossible in that supposed mfant state of the science), is by 
the profounder Stahll,* in a professed dissertation on the subject, 
thought to have effected it by means of the Egyptian natron, a 
salt the operation of which is supposed to be the same with that 
of tartar, used by the moderns in this process. This powerful 
salt is very celebrated in antiquity, and is obtained from a cerbiin 
lake of stagnant water, situated about forty miles north of the pv- 
ramids, in the desert of Nitria in Egypt : from which circumstance, 
and some similitude in the names, it has been called the Egyptian 
nitre. There is a long, and to the antiquarian naturalist, an in- 
teresting account of this production in the Pliilosopiiical Trans- 
actions, "b which Dr. Leigh, the writer, conceives to have two 
principles for its basis, the sal-marine, and an urinous salt. It was 
used by the Egyptians in the preparation of their mummies. Of 
oils they must have been also in possession in great abundance, as 
well those of the mineral as animal or vegetable kind, lor the car- 
rying on and perfecting the innumerable manufactures of every 

* See Stahll’s Vltula Aurea in Operibus« p. 51 ^ 

t See Lowtborp's Abridgemeut, vol. II. p. 725 
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kind which commerce supported, and increasing luxury, in a world 
destroyed for its voluptuousness and profligacy, demanded. Of 
gums, balsams, and essences, the most costly and aromatic, Aaa, the 
land of perfumes, has been immemorially the grand storehouse ; 
in fact, ’the most valuable species of these commodities bear the 
names of the great districts of tliat continent, whence they are 
brought ; and among these the spikenard, the aloes, the amber- 
gris, the sandals, the storax, the benzoin, and the attar, or otta, of 
the E^st Indies, are by no means the least distinguished. 

I shall not trouble the reader with any additional strictures on 
the deified element at present under consideration ; but proceed 
to consider the probable progress of the antc-diluvians in two 
sciences intimately connected with it, geometry and geography ; 
and each of them opens to us a considerable field for speculative 
inquiry. 

We have already remarked on the great probability that geo- 
metry was cultivated before the flood, because the ajra of the erec- 
tion of the pyramids approaches so very near to that event, and 
their construction evinces so considerable an advance iji geometri- 
cal science, as could scarcely be attained to in the intervening space 
without the principles of that science having been traditionally 
delivered down to the Egyptians by their ante-diluvian ancestors ; 
but indeed we have a still firmer basis for that supposition, in the 
proofs already adduced, especially in the building of a city by 
Cain, of the flourishing state of ante-diluvian architecture, which 
cannot exist without the aid of geometry. The common argu- 
ments brought from Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, * to prove this 
.science the invention of the post-diluvian race of Egypt, viz. the 
annual inundation of the Nile, and consequent demolition of the 
boundaries that separate the res[XM:tive property of the inhabitants 
of the Delta, have always appeared to me exceedingly futile : for 

• See Diod. Sic. vol. 1 . p pi. ; and Stiabo, lib. 17. p. 473. 
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can it be supposed, that a nation so renowned for wisdom and the 
Invention of those arts peculiarly useful to the purposes of life, 
could be at a loss to find more substantial and durable materials 
for the partition of the soil of Egypt, whether private or provin- 
cial, than such as could be annually washed away by the over- 
flowing of the waters ? Strong stakes driven forcibly and to a 
considerable depth into the ground, would surely have prevented 
a catastrophe so fatal to the proprietor of lands ; or, as the quan- 
tity of timber in Egypt is now, and probably ever was very in- 
considerable, were not the granite mountains of the Thebais at 
hand to furnish them, if necessary, with still more pernranent 
landmarks ? How well the Egyptians knew immoveably lo fix 
in the soil they cultivated, the solid bases of stone columns cut out 
of those mountains, is evident from the monumental remains of 
their ancient grandeur at this day existing, after the lapse of near 
4000 years. 

A circumstance, which is in a remarkable degree corroborative 
of my assertions on this subject, ought by no means to be forgot- 
ten ; and that is, the wide difference in the manner after whicli 
the Nile of Egypt, and some of the rivers of India, respectively 
inundate the adjacent country. The Nile rises with an equable 
and gentle swell ; gradually overflowijig its banks, and softiy 
gliding over the surface of Egypt. When again its stream sub- 
sides, that change docs not happen by a sudden and rapid, but by 
a calm and gradual decrease of the waters. Neither, therefore, at 
the beginning nor tlie clo.se of the Egyptian inundation does there 
appear to be any probability of boundaries having been subverted, 
or landmarks destroyed. On the contrary, many of the rivers 
which annually overflow very large districts in India are in an ex- 
treme degree turbulent and impetuous ; in particular the Indus, 
which in its descent from the northern mountains where it has its 
source with its desolating current often commits dreadful ravages 
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in the Panjab. or country of five waters, ao called from ha five 
brandies that intersect the region, beating down the strongest 
fences, and confounding every species of property. 

If, however, the forgoing statement, sanctioned by the voice 
of antiquity, and implicitly admitted by the moderns, were just, 
the Indians, as the elder nation, have a right upon tlui same 
ground, to advance their claims to the honour of prior invention ; 
since, as I have observed in the Indian Antiquities, “ a consider- 
able part of their country is annually overflowed by the Ganges, 
and many other considerable rivers."* But the truth is, that no 
assertion can be less accurate, than this of Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo, for Herodotus expressly informs us, that geometry owed 
its invention to the neces.sity there was of adjusting the annual 
tribute imposed by Sesostris on the landholders, by a proper mensu- 
ration of the lands possessed by them.-l- But even on this ground 
the Hindoos must be considered as its inventors, because by an- 
cient and established usage, founded on laws that go back to the 
remotest periods of their history, the emperors, or Maharajahs of 
India, have ever received a fourth part of the produce of the lands 
of which they were considered as the sole proprietors ; and conse- 
quently, as his strict right could only be ascertained by admeasure- 
ment, the Indians must have been, earlier tlian the Egyptian.^, 
acquainted with the principles of geometry. The preceding obser- 
vations, indeed, only concern that portion of the science, which we 
call planimetry, and that branch of it which consists in the survey- 
ing of land ; but from the advanced state of society in the ancient 
world, as u ell as from many preceding arguments, it may fairly 
be inferred, that to planimetry, or the mensuration of surfaces, they 
soon proceeded to the more complicated science of stereometry, or 
file mensuration of solids. As we have, in the course of these 

' TnclUn Antiquities, vol 1. p. i. of the Geographical Dissertation. 

f Hciodotus, lib. a. p. 109. edit. Wesseling. 
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observations on geometry, descended somewhat below the ante- 
diluvian ages, I shall conclude them with noticing the very strong 
argument in favour of my position, resulting from the remarkable 
circumstance that the sciences in which the speculative and indus- 
trious race of India most eminently shone, were those to which 
for the most part geometry is applied. I shall in this place only 
particularize two, their architecture and their astronomy. In 
their stupendous efforts in architecture particularly, the trian- 
gular pyramid, the circle, the square, and the cone for ever oc- 
cur in the internal or external parts of their temples. And by 
what means was it possible for such ponderous stones as, for 
instance, those that crown the summit of the grand portal of Chil- 
lambruni, forty feet long, and five broad, to be raised to the altitude 
of 182 feet, but by the aid of geometry, joined to mechanics!* 
From what other source has it arisen that the amazing colossal 
carved work and images in Salsette and Elephanta, arc executed 
according to the rules of such just proportion, as they are re- 
presented to be by Mr. Hunter and others ; and that such lofty 
columns, richly adorned with mythological sculptures, are seen ele- 
vated to a vast hciglit in every province of Hindostan ^ In re- 
spect to astronomy, a science for which they have been immemo- 
rially so r.clebrated, it was absolutely necessary that they should 
be poss^sed of a very ample portion of geometrical skill in the 
most remote arras to form those ancient astronomical tables which 
have been commented upon by M. Bailli, and M. Le Gentil, and 
which have excited the astonishment of the literati of Europe. 

When to this we add, that the nine numerical characters of 
arithmetic, though once supposed to be of Arabian invention, are 
of undoubted Indian original, and have been immemorially used 
there ; the great and unequalled adroitness and success with which, 
according both to M. Bailli and Le Gentil, even the vulgar Indians 
reckon the most complex arithmetical calculations, and trace on the 
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sand all the kinds of mathematical lines and figures used in geo- 
metry ; when all these circumstances are collectively considered, 
ray observation relative to their having really been the inventors 
of this science will api}ear to be not without a substantial basis to 
support it. That the ancient Druids, their immediate pupils, were 
also well acquainted with geometry, Dr. Stukeley has brought many 
decisive arguments to prove. 

We come, in the last place, to consider the progress in Gbogra- 
vnicAL SciEKCE of the primitive race of men, a science in which 
they seem to have been miserably deficient ; and, above all other 
nations, the Indians. The ignorance of the Brahmins in tliis re- 
spect, is of itself a sufficient confutation of all their arrogant boasts 
of unfathomable antiquity ; for is it possible that a race who have flou- 
rished, as they assert, during so many millions of years, could be 
so totally unacquainted, as their ancient books prove litem to have 
been, with the dimensions of the terrestrial globe, with its various 
regions, and numerous nations.'' Allowing, for a moment, these 
extravagant accounts of the duration of the world to be in any 
degree founded, must it not apjtear astonishing to tvery reflecting 
mind, that they are not better acquainted with that earth which 
they profess to have inhabited for so many revolving y ugs ? It must 
be owned, that their notions of the mundane system are altoge- 
ther the most monstrous that ever were adopted by any beings, 
who boast the light of reason ; and in truth, very little reconcile- 
able with tliose sublime ideas we have been taught to entertain 
of the profound learning and renowned sagacity of the ancient 
Brahmins. Mr. Halhed liimself acknowledges this, when in the 
preface tollic Code of Gentoo Laws, lie observes: — “ while we 
commend tlie policy of tlic ancient Hindoos, we must lament their 
most deplorable ignorance in some of the jiractical sciences, parti- 
cularly geography, to which they must give up all pretensions, 
after their extravagant description of the seven Deeps, which they 
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suppose to be so many continents, separated from each other by 
an almost infinite ocean, but yet all belonging to the same world 
which themselves inhabit." Let then these Brahmins, the most 
celebrated for their erudition, the most respectable for their abili- 
ties, and the most venerable for their age and virtues, assembled at 
the earnest request of the governor-general at Calcutta, in tlie 
year 1773, from all parts of Hindostan, for the direct purpose of 
giving a faithful epitome, from their most ancient and venerable 
records, declare their sentiments on tiiis point. “ There are .seven 
Deeps," or Dwipas, distinguished by tl\e following names, accord- 
ing to the orthography of Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, viz. 

“ Jambu Dwipa. 

Plakshyu Dwipa 

Sdlmali Dwipa. 

Kusa Dwipa. 

Krouncha Dwipa. 

Sakii Dvtipa. 

Puskara Dwipa. 

“'The explanation of Deep is this : Deep signifies land, and on 
every side of each Deep is the Samooder, or main ocean ; and the 
length and breadth of this Deep (our earth) which is called Jumboo, 
is one hundred thousand yojan, or four hundred thousand cose ; and 
the length and breadth of tlic second Deep, is twice as much as that 
of this deep ; and that of the third Deep four times as much ; and 
that of the fourth, eight times as much ; and that of the fifth, .six- 
teen times as much ; and that of the sixth, tliirty-two times as 
much ; and that of the seventh, sixty-four times as much." It may 
indeed be urged in some mitigation of their gross ignorance in this 
science, that the precepts of their great legislator absolutely for- 
bidding them to pass the limits of their own country, would na- 
turally operate as a check to that spirit of investigation so uni- 
versally and so laudably indulged by other nations ; but surely 
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in the course of so prolonged a periodt either accident or curiosity 
must have led to a more accurate conception of the divisions of the 
globe, and the nations inhabiting it. The reader who will take 
the trouble to refer to the Geographical Dissertation in the Indian 
Antiquities, will find a very curious Hindoo map, illustrative of 
their notions concerning the Jumboo Deep, or Jambudwipa, as 
Sir William Jones writes the word, with the seven ranges of lofty 
mountains supposed to intersect it ; and it is evident from that 
map, that the most ancient race of Indians, notwithstanding the 
deductions of astronomy should have taught them better, considered 
the eartli not as of a spherical form, but as a vast extended plane. 
Their profounder researches in astronomy in succeeding ages, and 
the inferences which they drew from morecorrect observation of the 
celestial pha;nomena, soon taught them the globular figure of the 
earth, its rotation on its axis, and annual revolution round the sun. 
The error, however, originally propagated continued to infect the 
mind, not enlightened by the improved philosophy of later periods, 
and the ancient maps, exhibiting the earth with a flat surface, re- 
mained a lasting evidence of the contracted notions in geography 
of the primeval race. I use the word flat as opposed to globular, for 
the old Indians supposed a vast golden mountain of a cylindrical 
form, and called Somraeir, to rise from tlie centre of the Jumboo 
Deep, behind which mountain they conceived the sun to retire when 
night commenced. Less ancient systems of astronomy, but not less 
fabulous, have removed tliis golden mountain from the centre, 
and have placed it at the north pole ; and, as has been recently 
observed, on its summit and its sides, the Indians believe are tlic 
different degrees of I’aradisc. In a direct line from the Sommeir, 
and on the extremity of the four quarters of the earth, where 
the equinoctial lines terminate, their romantic imaginations have 
placed four cities, encompassed with walls built of bricks of gold, 
viz. Jumkote, Lanka, Siddahporc, and Roomuck ; exactly after the 
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order in which they are engraved in the central divisbn of the 
Oriental Zodiac, presented to the public in this Volume, The 
mountain in the middle being the mountain in question. 

History ascribes to Sesostris, king of Egypt, the honour of form- 
ing those first rude outlines of geographical delineation, on which 
the ancients conferred the name of a map ; for that conqueror having 
subjected to his yoke the greatest part of the earth, caused the re- 
gions which his victorious armies had traversed, to be described on 
tables, copies of which were, by his order, distributed over Egypt 
and Asia. This is the account of Eustatltius but it is probable, 
that in whatever country astronomy and geometry had their birth, 
geography, their inseparable attendant, was first cultivated : for 
the observer of the celestial phtenonicna could not be indifierent to 
the terrestrial, and the necessity which compelled the mensuration 
of lands, would naturally dictate the delineation on brass, copper, 
or some other durable substance, of the districts thus measured. 
How little genuine knowledge, after all, they had of the earth, and 
in what a contracted circle that know ledge lay, is evident from their 
allowing it to liave only seven climates, confining them to the 
regions alone supposed to be inhabited ; whereas the moderns, liav- 
ing explored and navigated ilie regions nearer the pole, admit of 
thirty climates on eacli .'.ide of tlte e4uator, as may be seen in the 
excellent geography of Varenius.-j- The Indians even to this day, 
according to the Aycen Akbery.J do not think the earth habitable 
beyond the fiftieth degree of latitude ; but this ought not to sur- 
prise us, since the enlightened and adventurous Greeks thought 
neitlier the frigid or the torrid zone covild be inhabited , the one 
from the violent heat, the other from the intense cold, respectively 
prevailing in those regions. The moderns, however, have disco- 

• In Annotationibus Dionysii Oib. Dcscri|>. p. 5. 

f Varenii Geographia, cap. 2;. p. 319. 

J Aycen Akbcry, »ol. 111 . p. 25. 
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vered witliin the arctic circle, aiid even in those parts of the earth 
tliat arc iiearcst the pole, many well cultivated and populous re- 
gions, and it is now known for a fact, that the torrid zone is through- 
out inhabited, even under the equator itself. 

The Mosaic geography, which the hypothesis, on the most 
solid reflection, adopted in this Volume, compels me to consider 
as a relick of the wisdom of the Noachidae, exhibits evident proof 
of the rapid advance in this science of the ancient Hebrews ; for 
\N Iiether tlic reader will allow, or not, the inspiration of the sacred 
writer, his mind on the perusal must be struck with the force of 
one very remarkable fact, viz. that the names which are assigned 
by Moses to Eastern countries and cities, derived to them imme- 
diately from the patriarchs, their original founders, arc for the 
most part the very names by which tliey were anciently known 
over all the East ; many of tliem afterwards translated, with little 
variation, by tltc Greeks, in their systems of geography. This 
argument is placed by Bochart, in his Phaleg, in so forcible a point 
of view, and is followed up by so many direct and positive proofs,* 
as niu.st carry conviction to every mind, that Moses w'as a far more 
skilful geographer than Homer, whom Strabo pronounces the first 
and greatest of geographers, since he goes back to the very foun- 
dation of the most ancient kingdoms and cities of the world, 
and recounts the names and primitive history not of a few nations 
of Asia engaged in alliance to vanquish the Trojans, but of all that 
inliabit the earth, even from the Caspian and Persic seas, to the 
e xtreme CJade.«, and all this in one short cliapter ; tracing thein-j- to 
ilieir original, and recording at once the period and the occasion of 
their dispersion. This incontestible argument of its being a ge- 
nuine history, and not a fable, must peculiarly interest the Oriental 
bcliolar in its favour, and doubtless tended, together with other im- 
portant consideration.s, to engage in its defence the learned pre- 

» Bul,har^, G'.ograjiliia Sacr i, lib. 3. ct 4. f Guicbis, cap. x. pa^um. 
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sident of the Asiatic Society ; for when he found in Mizraim the son 
of Ham, the ancient Sanscrit and Coptic appellative of Egypt, and 
in the Greek word of tliat of Cham, or Ham, the leader of the 
first colony to the banks of the Nile ; in Cush, Ethiopia, and CIiu- 
zestan ; in Raamah his son, Rama ; and Bacchus in Ins son Har- 
chus ; in Japetus, the father of the Grecian race, the Japhet of Scrip- 
ture ; in Gomer, the ancient Cimbrian and Cimmerian race ; in 
Madai, the name of tlie tliiid son of Japhet, the country of Media; 
in Elaiin the Elamites, or ancient Persians ; in Javan, or Ion, as 
the Hebrew word deprived of its vowels may be read, the Ionian 
colonies; in Thras, the ancient Tliracians; in Tarshisli, the re- 
nowned Tarsis ; in Lub, Africa in general, but more particularly 
the tract called Lybia ; in Seba, or Saba, the Sabcans of Arabia ; 
and in Ashur, Assyria; when hefound Babel derived from Belus, the 
profane name of Nimrod ; Nineveh from Ninus, son of Nimrod ; 
when he discovered in Sidon, the son of Canaan, the rclehi atcd 
city of that name ; in Lud, Lydia ; and to omit many other glar- 
ing proofs of my assertion, in Peleg, the Pelasgi, or Pelagians ; 
he must have been convinced, as he doubtless was, that the He- 
brew historian had ])cnetratcd to the very fountain of <i'l ger- 
graphy that really deserves the name of antiquity. If there e\Lted 
no otlier evidence of his skill in tliis .‘■cieiice than the accurate and 
circumstantial manner in which he has described the terrestrial 
Paradise, its situation tow aids the east, the rivers which watered 
it, and the subsequent course and division of its stream, as vsJl as 
the counlriesand their productions in its neighhourhood, as llavilah 
that produced gold, bdellium, and onyx-stone ; Ethiopia, washed 
by the Gihon, and Assyria by llie Hiddekel; es.n that L.icLiin- 
stance alone could not fail of conferring upon Moses the jiahn of 
superior distinction in this line of science. 

In truth, great rivers, such as are the Euphrates and Tigris. lol'ty 
mountains, like those in wliicli Asia abounds, and extensive forests, 
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form those mighty lines upon the face of the globe, which nature 
intended should be the distinguishing boundaries of empires and 
nations. The geographer, in adopting them as such, wisely fell 
in with her plan, and copied her model. The vast ridge of Cau- 
cacus seemed to the primitive race of Hindoos the barrier of the 
habitable world, beyond which they conceived all was desolate and 
gloomy, till greater extent of inquiry, and the irruption of the 
Scythians, taught them otherwise. The Indian.s, however, and all 
the ancient geographers, continually represent the earth as en- 
compassed with the ocean : “ the dark sea that surrounds the 
world,” is an expression that frequently occurs in Asiatic writings; 
and Homer makes the sun and moon both to rise and set in it. 
The Phoenician navigators, in their daring excursions by sea, and 
rapid advances in astronomy, were probably the first who corrected 
the errors of the primitive geography : from them they received 
their accounts of the Fortunate Islands of the west ; and learned that 
the earth was of a form very different from that of a widely ex- 
tended plain, terminating abruptly, as Mr. Bryant justly observes 
they conjectured, in a vast cliff of immeasurable descent, at the 
bottom of which was an immense abyss of dark and stagnant 
water, the mare tenebrarum of the poets. So deep, indeed, ac- 
cording to tlic same author, did they esteem this abyss to be sunk 
beneath the confines of the world, that to express their ideas of 
that profundity, they asserted that an anvil of iron tossed from the 
top, would not reach it in less than ten days.* In the progress of 
ages and of science, they attained to a more accurate acquaintance 
witli the divisions of the globe, and the true system of the universe. 
To mark that progress will be the province of a future page of 
this history. 

The Elements being, doubtless, ante-diluvian gods of the first 
rank, I have thus given them a place in this ante-diluvian arratige- 

* .tiialyiis, V<ri. III. p. 56. 
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went of myfhologic science, to which period I am for refer- 
ring all the transactions of teras that are irreconcileable to estab- 
lished chronologies. Hence I conceived myself at liberty to 
consider the seven Reyshees as of ante-diluvian origin, because 
they entered the ark of Veeshnu with Satyaurata ; and Manetho's 
Dynasties avowedly rank Osiris, Isis, and the other five deities that 
form their parallel, in the first, or ante-diluvian dyna.sty of Egypt. 

To conclude this extended retrospect on possible ante-diluvian 
arts and history, which after all must be considered as a mere 
sketch, for want of a proper basis of materials to work upon, there 
cannot be exhibited stronger proofs to what an early date the In- 
dians themselves assign the origin of science, than their assertion 
that the first Menu, or Adam, dictated to his sons a sublime legis- 
lative code, their decorating the hand of their great deity Brahma, 
who, to speak witliout allegory, appears to be only the founder of 
their race and nation, with the calamus, or reed for writing, and 
with o//r.v or Indian palm-leaves, which constitute tlie ancient 
books of India ; and their marrying that deity to Saraswatty the 
goddess of eloquence. By all this they plainly mean to intimate, 
that letters were known in the distant ages alluded to, and that 
not only the useful, but the polite sciences, were cultivated in aeras 
the remoteness of which cannot be more distinctly marked, with- 
out exaggeration, than by denominating them ante-diluvian 


THE HISTORY OF MAN'S REGENERATION AND IM.MORTAHTV 
RECOVERED, TRACED IN AN ALLEGORY OF THE BRAHMINS, 

1 now proceed to state the allegory of the two wives of the holy 
Brahmin Casyapa, the Uranus, or Atlas of the Indians, and who 
being the first mortal also that, according to them, formed a sys- 
tem of astronomy, has been compared by me to the ante-diluvian 
VOL. I. 3 S 
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Seth of Moses. I must preface the narration by observing, that 
with respect to these sages of remote antiquity it is scarcely pos- 
sible to discriminate who were real and who were allegorical jjer- 
sonages : I am of opinion we may safely allow, in most of them, a 
mixture of both characters. Thus Casyapa, being their most 
ancient and eminent astronomer, is made the father of the twelve 
months, by his wife Aditi, as Uranus was of the Pleiades. In either 
case some real person is alluded to, renowned in that science, who 
in the one instance distinguished the year by twelve lunar divi- 
sions ; and in the other, who named the stars in the constellation 
alluded to. 

It has been already intimated, that like the Greeks in regard to 
their celestial ambrosia, the Indians in their mytliological system 
have imagined a liquor called amreeta, which confers immortality 
on all who drink it. Casyapa has two wives, one named Aditi, 
an amiable and holy woman, the parent of a race as amiable ; and 
the other called Dn i, the mother of a race impious, hideous, and 
formed hke serpents. The intention of this fable is doubtless to ac- 
count foi' the origin of good and evil, and to reprasent them as 
springing from iw o distinct sources. The tradit ion, relative to Pa- 
radise and t'nc Pall, had descended to tlie Indians but indistinctly, 
and tliey liad still farther obscured the fact by gross allegory. Tiie 
serpents, or Lucifer and his train, that is, the fallen spirits in tiiat 
form, were perpetually contending with the virtuous progeny of 
Aditi (man in innocence) about this ainreeta, which it is very re- 
markable, was preserved in Eendra's paradisiacal garden, on the 
sjiarkling summit of Mcru, amidst trees blooming with “ ambrosial 
fruiis and vegetable gold.’' By an artifice, the jiarticulars of which 
are too ridiculous to be told in European language, the good sister 
was deluded by tlic other in a wager which she laid, and in 
consequence, by agreement, became her slave (the soul sub- 
jected to sin by the fraud of the serpent) for a very long term of 
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years. The Reyshecs, however, we arc told, comforted her in her 
affliction, and told her that she should bring forth children who 
would prove her deliverers. She accordingly conceived, and 
brought forth two eggs ; the first .she broke, and the birth was 
premature ; but from the other, after 500 years had elapsed, an 
eagle sprang, even Garouri, the eagle of the preserving Veeshnu, 
who, flying to the paradise of Eendra, extinguished the fire tliat 
surrounded it, and conquered the Devatahs who guarded it. Tlioso 
Devatahs in vain remon.strated against this outrageous conduct of 
the eagle, urging that tliey were the guardians of the amreeta, 
placed there by Eendra himself, and it was cruel to deprive them 
of their trust. In spite of all their entreaties the bird Garouri bore 
away the liquor of immortality ; and, in opposition to the united 
exertions of ilio evil Dili and her race to procure it for themselves, 
liberated his captive inollter.* 

The moral meaning of this allegory is evident from the injunc- 
tion given by Eendra, tlial those who were to drink the amreeta 
must first hd careful to leash tbeir bodies (an emblem of regenera- 
tion) and put oil sucb clothes as were pure (even the robe of im- 
mortality itself). It is added, that a few drops o! the amreeta hav- 
ing fallen on a species of consccratt'd grass, that lay near at hand, 
the serpents greedily licked it up ; but the spikes of the grass being 
very sharji, severely lacerated their tongues ; since which event, says 
the fable, the tongues of serpents have always been forked. The 
beak of the Garouri too, having chanced to toucli the immor- 
tal fluid, became thenceforth white, as also its neck ; and ever after 
this eagle became the favourite bird of Veeshnu. 

For the above allegory I am indebted to a very authentic writer, 
Abraham Roger, on who.se authcnticitj'' I have no doubt I may 
firmly rely ; and I shall in this place add a very remarkable coin- 
cident relation, with which we are favoui cd in the Bhagvat Geeta 
* See Roger on the Religion and Manners of the Brahmins, Fort 2. eh. 4. 

3S a 
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of Mr. Wilkins ; where, giving an account from the Mahabbarat 
of the battle of the Soors and Assoors, which are a part of the same 
allegorical family witli that just alluded to, the author informs us, 
that to obtain the envied amreeta, those enraged beings agitated 
the deep, by churning it wiiii the mountain Mandar. To this end 
they had encircled that stupendous mountain with the folds of the 
great serpent Vasookee, the draco of the sphere, whose enormous 
body, says this romantic fiction, they used as a rope ; but that ma- 
lignant animal, convulsed with the torture excited by the motion, 
vomited forth from his mouth a deadly sulphureous stream, infecting 
the universe with its poisonous stench, atid setting every thing in 
flames ; but Veeshnu, the preserver, swallowed the fatal drug to 
save mankind, which remaining in the throat of that sovereign 
Dew of magic form, from that time he hath been called Ncel- 
Kant, becau.se his throat was stained blue."* Father Bouchet in the 
Lettres F/lifiantes, lias mentioned these circum.stances as aflording 
express evidence that tlie Indians have not only obscure traditions 
of the Paradise and the Fall of man, but of a Messiah to emerge 
from tile bosom of time, and rend both tiie sting and the poison 
from the inveterate foe of the human race. 

Subjoined is a literal translation from Sanscrit, by Mr. Wilkins, 
describing this luxuriant paradise of Ecndra, so remarkable for being 
guarded by serpents breathing fire, the flaming seraphim of Scrip- 
ture, for sarapb means a serpent.-f- The commentator just cited is 
of opinion that Satan, when he tempted Eve, assumed the body of 
one of these beautiful serpents of the East, whose bodies arc of tlie 
colour of flame, or gold ; and Rabbi Bechai, on the 14th verse of the 
chapter alluded to, observes : — this is the mystery of our holy lan- 
guage (Devinagara) that a serpent is called saraph, as an angel is call- 
ed seraph." Serpents indeed are in India an order of angels, but in 
general, as before observed, they are of a malignant character ; some, 
* Bhagvat Geeta, p. 149. t See Patrick on Gencbis, iu. 44, 
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however, like the Cneph of Egypt, are benevolent beings, and we 
have shown them to be symbolically used in the Elephanta ca- 
verns, as the emblems of immortality. “ There is a fair and stately 
mountain,” says Mr. Wilkins, translating an episode of the Mahab- 
barat, “ and its name is Meru, a most exalted mass of glory, re- 
flecting the sunny rays from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns.* It is clothed in gold, and is the respected haunt of Devas 
and Gandharves. It is beyond conception beautiful, is not to be 
encompassed by sinful man, and is guarded by dreadful serpents. 
Many celestial medicinal plants adorn its sides, and it stands pier- 
cing the heavens with its aspiring summit ; a mighty hill, inacces- 
sible even to tlie human mind : it Is adorned -Luilh frees and plea- 
sant streams, and resounds with the delightful songs of various 
birds."t 

If any of my readers, .struck with this remarkable resemblance in 
the religious records of two ancient but distant nations, should be 
inclined to consider the Indian as the original, and tlie Mosaic as 
the copy, instead of the reverse, I must entreat them to advert for 
the present to what has been submitted to their judgment in the 
preface of this volume, and to suspend their final decision on the 
subject till the appearance of my iievt volume ; when, after ha\ ing 
presented them with all the parallel circumstances in their respec- 
tive annals, I liope to be able irrcfragably to prove, that under 
whatsoever obligations the Eg)'ptians themselves inigiit have fieen 
to the Brahmins, the Hebrew legislator, though no stranger to 
the Oriental traditions of these important events, must nece.ssai ily 
and unavoidably have received the leading traits of his information 
from a fountain more pure and more subl'inc. 

Having, in the preceding pages, incontestibly shewn, that the 

* Horns were evcTj throughout the East* used as a symbol oi glor) ; Moses is pictured 
with horns ; the altar of Jeiiisalem oaj horns at the four corncis. They were, doubtle>-f, 
symbolical of the ray of the solar li^bL Mi . f Geeta^ p. 146. 
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Indians have preserved among them, even to these days, in various 
genealogical fragments, distinct accounts of a virtuous as well as a 
vicious race of ante-diluvians, that is, of a race flourishing at an 
sera previous to the entrance of the seventh Menu, the Mosaic 
Noah, into the ark, fabricated by the express command of Veesh- 
nu to save that pious, sun-born monarch and his family from dcaili, 
amidst the horrors of a certain great deluge, in which all living 
besides were destroyed; we must now proceed to unfold the 
train of unhappy incidents, which. It is asserted in their annals, 
united to bring on mankind that calamitous event. 

Mr. Lord, in his Discourse of the Banian Religion, ch. vi. and 
vii. has stated their sentiments on this head with uncommon accu- 
racy, as well as brevity, informing us from the Brahmins of the 
western shore of India whom he consulted, tliat “ the lour casts of 
which the first race of men consisted, degenerating from their pri- 
mitive innocence — the priest neglecting his piety, the soldier be- 
coming insolent and tyrannical, the merchant practising deceit in 
trade, and using false balances, and the artizan consuming the pro- 
fits of his inventions in riot and excess ; — their impiety and wicked- 
ness grew at length to so insufferable a height, that God's indigna- 
tion was justly provoked, and he sent a flood, which destroyed all 
nations without exception." Lord himself, or else his Braltmins, 
however, immediately after fall into the usual mistake relative to 
the Indian mythology, and confound the cosmogony of India with 
the history of the renovation of the inundated globe ; for thus our 
author procc'cds ; “ after this the deity, to repair mankind, created 
three persons of greater excellency than those of the former gene- 
ration ; to one of whom, named Bremaw, he gave the power of 
creating men and animals, which he executed accordingly: the 
first human pair proceeding, one from his right side, the other 
from his left. The man was called Manow, and the woman Ce- 
teroupa, and by them was the earth replenished.” 
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Mr. Kindersley. the author of some very ingenious strictures on 
the Brahmin mythology, having not yet been able fully to make 
use of those advantages, which his situation and his talents afford 
him for investigating the historical accounts extant on the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula, I shall make no apology for introducing 
into these pages, from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curicuses, the mu- 
tilated, but apparently genuine, account given to the missionaries 
by the Brahmins of that coast, intending to wind up the whole 
with those coming to us from undoubted autliority obtained at 
Benares in Hindostan proper. In fact, my intention is to bring into 
one focus all the genuine evidence of this grand event which the 
natural or civil history of Asia affords, and to leave no shadow of 
room for future doubt, on this most interesting and important 
subject. 

“ The god Routeren, (or Sceva) the great destroyer of created 
beings, resolved, once upon a time, to drown all mankind, whose 
actions he declared had been such, that he had the greatest cause to 
be dissatisfied nith them. However his design, though carried on 
with great secrecy, was discovered by Wistnou, pre.server of the 
creatures. By this you will perceive, my lord, that they had the 
highest obligation to him on this occasion. Wistnou discovered the 
very day on which the flood was to break forth. His power was 
not so considerable, as that he could suspend the execution of the 
design formed by the god Routeren ; but tlien his quality of pre- 
server-god, invested him with authority enough to prevent the 
most pernicious effects of it, which he did in manner following. 

“ Appearing one day to Sattiavarti, his chief confident, he told 
him privately, that an universal deluge would soon follow ; that 
the earth would be overflowed ; and that R utcren intended, on 
this occasion, to destroy all mankind, and c' .-ry a.nn.al. He bid 
him, however, not be under any apprehen .ions, fo that he, in 
spite of Routeren, would find means to preserve him ^Sattiavarti) ; 
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and so order matters, that he would have wherewithal to re-people 
the earth. Wistnou's intention was to bring forth a wonderful 
vessel or bark, at a time when Routeren should least be in expecta- 
tion of any such vessel ; and to shut up in it a prodigious multitude 
(eight hundred and forty millions at least) of souls and seeds of 
beings. As for Sattiavarti, he, at the time of the flood, was to be 
upon a very high mountain, which he pointed out to him very 
exactly. Some time after, Sattiavarti, as had been foretold him, 
perceived a numberless multitude of clouds drawing together, 
but beheld, with unconcern, the storm which was gathering over 
the heads of the guilty, when the most dreadful rain that had ever 
been seen, poured down from the skies ; the rivers swelled and 
spread themselves witli rapidity over the surface of the whole 
earth ; the sea broke its appointed bounds, and mixing with the 
rivers, which now had left their channels, soon covered the highest 
mountains. Trees, animals, men, cities, and kingdoms, were all 
drowned ; in a word, all animated beings were instantly destroyed. 
In the mean time, Sattiavarti, with some of his penitents, had 
withdrawn to the appointed mountain, where he waited for the 
succour which God had promised him. However, this did not 
prevent his being seized with some short intervals of terror. As 
the water gathered strength continually as it rolled, and each mo- 
ment drew nearer to his asylum, he was every now and then in a 
panic ; but that very instant which he thought would be his last, 
he beheld the bark that was to save him : no sooner did he set his 
eyes upon it, than he immediately got into it, with all the devo- 
tees in his company, and also the eight hundred and forty millions 
of souls and seeds of beings. The difficulty now was how to steer 
the bark, and to preserve it from the impetuosity of the waves, 
which raged with prodigious violence ; but Wistnou took care of 
this, for immediately assuming the shape of a pish, he steered the 
ship with his tail, as though it had been a rudder. The god, who 
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was now both fish and pilot, played his part so well, that Sattia- 
varti waited very quietly in his asylum, till such time as the waters 
had retired from the surface of the earth." 

Such are the general outlines of this grand Oriental tradition, 
as they arc to Ire traced in those parts of India, which arc most 
remote from Benares, the seat of Hindoo sciences and religion, and 
as they have been delivered to us by accidental travellers, and re- 
sident missionaries. It is to the active investigation and more 
particular relation of Sir William Jones, whose inquiries were 
made in the very centre of all authentic information, that the 
reader must be indebted for a genuine narrative of this event, a 
narrative immediately translated from the Purauns them.selves, and 
which, with many other interesting circumstances, shall be amply 
detailed in the succeeding portion of the Indian history. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OK THE DELUGE EXPRESSLY (ONFIR.MED 
THE INDIAN RECORDS. 

Before I conclude the present very protracted chapter, I cannot 
omit requesting the reader to observe, how very accurately the 
Indian records coincide with the Mosaic writings in one remark- 
able point, concerning which many learned, and even very pious 
men disagree, I mean that it was not a. partial deluge, as Stilling- 
Beet, the leader of this scrupulous band, contends, but a total de- 
luge with which mankind was overwhelmed. The words of Moses 
are so express on this point, that it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive how any man, professing to believe those writings to be 
genuine and of divine original, can refuse his assent to its universa- 
lity, for as “ the earth was filled with violence," doubtless the earth 
universally suffered : as “ all flesh had corrupted his way before 
God," so, doubtless, all flesh felt the stroke of divine vengeance. 
It was not, therefore, the district of Chaldea only that was over- 
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flown, or, enlarging the line to the whole of Asia, it was not alone 
over that continent's aspiring mountains that the waters prevailed ; 
but, if the Scriptures are to be believed, “ all the high hills that were 
under the whole heavens were covered." In the idea of a partial de- 
luge there is a physical ab.surdity, for supposing with Stillingfleet, 
that Asia alone was inhabited, and consequently according to his hy- 
pothesis, Asia alone inundated, the waters which rose to a sufficient 
height to cover the summits of Ararat, and the great continued 
range of Caucasus and Taurus, the loftiest of the old world, and 
scarcely exceeded in tlie new, must, unless a greater miracle be 
supposed, than any required to be believed in'that history, in- 
evitably, from the diffusive nature of water, rise in every other re- 
gion of the globe to an equal altitude, and dciuge the remaining 
eminences. It should be also remembered, that the successive 
creations and deluges of the Oriental and Platonic philosophers, of 
the latter of which the sceptic is fond of representing all accounts 
of the Noachic deluge as corruptions, were universal, and, there- 
fore, so far from being an impossibility, a general deluge is allow- 
ed by infidelity itself. In truth, not only the traditions of all na- 
tions inhabiting the globe confess the fact ; but that globe itself, 
as we shall presently demonstrate, throughout its v\ hole extent, 
not less on its loftiest mountains than in its deepest recesses, exhi- 
bits convincing testimonies of its total desolation, and of its univer- 
sal immersion. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COMTAINIKG THE ORIENTAL ACCOUNTS OF THE 
GENERAL DELUGE. 

That ibere has been a general Inmdationof this terraqueous Globe, prav^ 
edfrom the unanimous Voice of all Nations, and innumerable East- 
ern Traditions— from the abrupt Appearance of the Surface — from 
the disordered Sltata of its internal Regions — and from an infinite 
V ariety of fossil Bodies, ammal and marine, dug up in Climates 
where the Animals could not possibly have ecistcd, when alive— 
Plants and Animals, for instanie, peculiar to the East Indies and 
America, found fossil at the greatest depths in Siberia, in Ger- 
many, and in Britain — particular Accounts of the Remains of an 
Elephant, an Hippopotamus, and a Crocodile, dug up in Britain — 
Far more probable, from the Appear am e of them, that they were 
deposited in those Northern Countries, by the IVaters oj the Deluge, 
than that they xvere Natives of those Regions, and perished there, 
at the remote, imagined Period, when the line of the Ecliptic ran 
through the Centre of Asia, and, the Arctic Circle being included in 
the Northern Tropic, the Climate of Siberia was sufficiently gemcd to 
cherish the Inhabitants now found only in the Torrid Zone — All the 
great recorded Inundations of the Globe, in ancient Periods, to be 
referred to the Noachic Deluge — and all the Indian and Platonic 
Doctrines, relative to the sua essive Deluges and Conflagrations of 
the Earth, to be traced to tr aditional Fragments of the Ante-di- 
htvian Setbite Prophecy on that Subject. — Mr. Whitehurst’s Sys- 
tem, relative to Volcanoes (which be asserts) principally contribut- 
ing to bring about the Deluge, the most rational and judicious.— 

ST » 
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The Matsya, or Fish Avatar — the Vara, or Boar Avatar — the 

Courma, or Tortoise Avatar — successively detailed. — All have im- 
mediate Reference to the Deluge of Noah. 

W HATSOEVER objectioiis may have been urged by certain persons, 
at all times more inclined to cavil than commend, against particu- 
lar portions of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, in my humble 
conception, no facts can be more firmly established than the fol- 
lowing arc, in that most learned and laudable undertaking ; I 
mean, that the general deluge was the grand epocha of every 
kingdom of the ancient world ; that the first post-diluvian king 
in every country, under whatever title he may have been distin- 
guished, was the Mosaic Nuh, or Noah ; and that the most an- 
cient monuments and principal memorials of all nations allude to 
the ruin of mankind by the former event, and to the renewal of the 
world in one family. Every additional step, which my subject 
leads me to take on that hallowed ground of antiquity, which Mr. 
Bryant has so ably traversed, confirms my belief, that in all their 
varied mythology, we must look upon the great patriarch as the 
ULTIMATE, in whom the history finally determines. He was the 
Xisathrus of Chaldea, the venerable Kfonof of the I’hocnicians, the 
.supreme Osiris of Egypt ; the ancient Fohi of China ; the great 
Dionusus, or Bacchus of the Greeks; and, doubtless, the Sat}au- 
rata, or seventh Menu of India. Early canonized and adored by 
his too grateful po.stcrity, to that most ancient monarch of the 
earth properly belonged most of the symbols of the post-diluvian 
Pagan deities, that is, the future heroes of his line exalted to the 
rank of divinities. In Noah we find the great Jupiter himself, the 
august sire of gods and men ; although the timid dove be con- 
verted into a towering eagle, and the peaceful olive-branch that 
decorated its mouth, into a wasteful thunderbolt. In Noah we 
recognize a nobler Neptune, whose trident first clave the astonished 
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deep. He was the great Prometheus, whose virtue brought down 
the true fire from heaven, to kindle the hallowed flame of the first 
altar erected after the flood ; the sage Rsh-god, Cannes, that taught 
the first principia of the sciences to the renovated race of man ; 
the only genuine Deucalion ; the mighty Janus Bifrons, with one 
majestic aspect turned towards each of the two worlds in which 
he lived, the desolated and the regenerated world, and the keys of 
which adorned his hand, and who is called in India, Ganeses, the 
guardian of the hospitable portal, and the benevolent conveyer to 
heaven of the petitions of the supplicating sons of Brahma ; the 
parent of agriculture, to whom, therefofe, the bull both in Egypt 
and India was consecrated ; the planter of the vine, the institutor 
of all sacred rites, the founder of all civil ordinances, and the foun- 
tain of all post-diluvian arts and sciences. 

The interesting region of India not having been so extetisively 
explored, nor its venerable monuments and genuine history so 
accurately known, when Mr. Bryant wrote, as tliey are at pre- 
sent, through the exertions of the Asiatic Society, it will nor, I 
trust, appear presumptuous in me, although 1 can by no means 
boast that gentleman's profound knowledge and solid judgment, 
to attempt to extend his observations on the head of tlie general 
deluge to India, and to inquire if ancient Sanscrit records of un- 
doubted autlienticity, do not afford as ample proof of that grand 
event, as the records of any other kingdom of .^sia. 

We have already rejjeatedly mentioned it, as the decided opi- 
nion of Sir William Jones, our only certain guide on this intricate 
subject, tliat tlie most ancient Sanscrit histories do absolutely and 
unequivocally allude to this catastrophe, and that especially tliose 
which relate to the three first Avatars, are entirely founded upon 
it ; that the name of the virtuous monarch, miraculously preserved 
in the manner to be immediately related, is Satyaurata, w hose patro- 
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nimic name was Vaivaswata, or child of the sun ;* and I have before 
observedi that such a genealogy as this in the historic page of India, 
is only a shelter for absolute ignorance of his real ancestors, and a 
proof that they can mount no higher in human genealogy. We 
have his express authority for asserting, that in this supreme Menu, 
or Null, as Sir William asserts Noah was called by the Arabians, 
and he adds, probably by the Hebrews themselves, though we have 
disguised his name, all the fourteen fabulous Menus mentioned be- 
fore, and whose origin seems to be purely astronomical, are verified 
and centre, and tliat it is to some obscure notions of his character, 
office, and history, tliat the whole train of their most early mytho- 
logic chimeras may be traced -J* The present is rather an early pe- 
riod for the discussion, considering how recently all genuine San- 
scrit information respecting India has been acquired, and how 
niiicli more valuable sources of intelligence are likely soon to be 
opened, by the exertions of Mr. Wilford, and otlier Oriental scho- 
lars ; but, having undertaken to detail the Indian accounts of this 
disputed event, I shall proceed to state them, as far as known, with 
fairness and precision, satisfied that the candour of the reader will 
be proportioned to tlie difficulty and intricacy of this hitherto little 
investigated subject. 

The almighty Creator, seeing that the elements of nature, his se- 
condary agents, liad usurped, as wc intimated in the preceding 
chapter, the worship due only to himself from man, resolved to 
punish the rebel, by means of the imaginary gods to whom they 
paid this idolatrous obedience. As those elements, by their union 
and coalescence at the creation, had materially contributed to pro- 
duce the Ijarmonious system of nature; so now, by their discord and 
outrage, they were to become the principal instruments of its 
disorganization ; to vindicate his authority, and to manifest his 
• Asiatic Researches, vf,l I, p. 230. t Ibid. vol. I. p. 239, 
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supreme control over that nature which they adored, and that 
matter which they made eternal ; he, for a season, inverted the 
order of the one, and changed the properties of the other. The 
earth and atmosphere were convulsed, and flame and water usurped 
the place of each other. In vain do naturalists, by alleging phy- 
sical causes, utterly inadequate to the eficct, endeavour to solve the 
phagnomena of this stupendous event ; if there are some which can 
be explained by human science and ingenuity, there are others, it 
must still be confessed, that wholly elude their united research. It 
will be the object of the present chapter to investigate this interest- 
ing subject with that attention which its high importance demands, 
and what particularly falls within the province of an Eastern his- 
tory, to examine into the Oriental traditional accounts concerning 
it, as well those anciently known, as those recently discovered. 

It has been observed, in p. 399 preceding, that there exists in 
India an atheistical sect of philosophers, of the name of Sanchia, 
who exalt nature, instead of nature's God, to the honours of a first 
CAVSE, and resolve all its wonderful phasnomcna into the sole 
agency of motion upon matter. These assert that the atoms of 
which the universe is composed, have existed from all eternity, and 
will continue to exist through all eternity; incessantly changing 
their position, and varying their form ; and that from this per- 
petual fluctuation, this restless activity of the grand elementary 
principles, all the wonderful vicissitudes in tlie universe may be 
accounted for ; in short, that by their powerful agency alone, the 
orbs of heaven revolve, new worlds spring into being, and old 
ones rush to dissolution. Exactly conformable to these sentiments, 
or perhaps copied from the elder atheistical school of India, has 
been the language of infidelity in every aera of the world. 

Some of these sceptical writers, in vain confidence, arc for ever 
exclaiming ; — man, exalted by distinguished mental endowments, is 
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eternal, like the stars, to which he is allied. Individuals successively 
mingle with the dust of tlio globe, of which their corporeal na- 
ture is composed ; but after the decomposition of their corporeal 
atoms, are soon renovated, and experience various vicissitudes of 
being ; while the human species itself, remain, through infinite 
ages, unimpaired and immortal. From eternity this ponderous 
globe of earth and water, has continued to roll, and to eternity 
sliall perform its undeviating career. During the countless ages 
already revolved, every portion of the globe has successively been 
the bed of the ocean : every part has been inhabited and cultivated, 
the alternate strata of sand and soil, interspersed throughout with 
animal exuviae, and vegetables, prove the fact beyond contradiction, 
and their existence there proves that it must liavt been so cultivated 
and so inhabited for a very extended series of ages, or those strata 
could not have been thus formed, and those exuviae thus deposited. 
The ebbings and flowings of the ocean have been the principal cause 
of the slow and silent, but irresistible, changes that have taken place 
through universal nature, where every thing suffers change, but no- 
thing is destroyed. 

Others again address us in a less confident tone, and though 
they do not allow of the eternity of the earth, place the -aera of its 
formation in periods inconceivably remote. These writers are for 
ever speaking with contempt of the inferior planet, which we in- 
habit, in order to shew the contracted system, as tliey would in- 
sinuate it to be, upon which are formed certain dispensations, to 
whicli they have invincible objections : and in this manner the 
latter are fond of exclaiming. 

During the immeasurable periods that have preceded the present 
system of men and things, innumerable revolutions have taken 
place in this diminutive portion of the universe, the allotted abode 
of that insignificant animal, man. Endless convulsions have har- 
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rowed up itssurfaeot and rent otsinteriuil r^ions ; we inhabit only 
the ruins of a former world more glorious and perfect ; we are the 
4 regs of a race of beings of sublittier nature and intellects. There 
has been, from the earliest periods of time, a progressive change of 
land into sea, and of sea into land, and there is a perpetual dimi> 
nation in the volume of the waters of the ocean. As those 
waters gradually subsided, the vast elevations on the globe were 
formed ; stupendous mountains were reared in one region, while 
immense vallies were 8Coo[^ out in others ; Hiut man, short 'lived, 
transient being ! has neither time nor opportunity allowed him to 
mark these gradual vicissitudes that take place in the course of 
rolling ages. Man, however, by using his reasoning faculties, and 
by analogy, is enabled to form some comprehension relative to the 
true system of nature ; and in a small degree, her operations arc 
witnessed by himself ; for every coast of tlie earth exhibits evident 
proofs of this recess of the sea on the one hand, and the encroach- 
ment of it on the other. In the East, the deep excavated bays of 
Arabia, Bengal, and Cambaya, and the whole corroded shores of 
Asia, demonstrate its intrusion in that quarter ; while, from a series 
of observations, it is evident that the circumference of most of the 
coasts of Europe has been greatly extended within a few genera- 
tions; and some philosophers have conjectured, that in the course 
of 4000 years, the Baltic, the depth of which at present does not 
exceed thirty fathoms, will be totally abandoned by its waters.* 
To each of these fanciful and sceptical systems an answer, and, 
it is hoped, a satisfactory one, shall be returned in the coarse 
of the subsequent investigation : let us, however, previously, and 
in succession, briefly consider what general evidence of this grand 
event, the surface and strata of this globe exhibit, s. What 
may be found in ancient Oriental traditions, not directly Indian : 
and 3, Let us minutely examine the history of the three first Indian 
Avatars, and how far they may be considered as corroborating this 

• BuiFon’s Natural Hiftor/, vol. JX. p. a London edit, 
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disputed doctrine, not of a local and partial, but of an universal 
D eluge. 

Those sceptical philosophers who assert the eternity of the earth, 
are not so weak as to deny that a general inundation of its super- 
ficies has taken place ; but then they attempt toshake the parUcular 
proofs of theNoachic^eluge by insisting that, during these immense 
periods of its duration, there has been a succesaon of deluges, which 
at certain vast imagined intervals, have burst with reastkss violence 
upon the globe, and swept aviay its inhabitants. We have already 
discovered, among the Indians, the source of a doctrine so entirely 
consonant to their notions relative to the corruption and regenera- 
tion of all objects in nature ; and we have traced it downwards to 
the schools of the Sabsean Arabians, and Plato.* 

That astronomy, by which we have already shewn the whole an- 
cient world was so deeply infatuated, may be considered as the foun- 
dation of these extravagant and senseless chimeras; for as they con- 
ceived the heavenly bodies, by the powerful influences which they 
dispensed, to be productive of all the great vicissitudes in nature, 
and as they assigned to Cancer, the solstitial summer sign, or flery 
gate of heaven, the office of burning to cinders tiie ignited globe, so 
had they also resolved that Capricorn, the solstitial winter sign, and 
denominated by them the celestial floodgate, whensoever a con- 
junction of all the planets took place in that constellation, should 
perform the task of inundating the globe. Of one universal deluge 
the anejents found indubitable testimonies, and preserved innu- 
merable traditions ; those which preceded it they wisely supposed 
to be beyond the reach of human records ; and of those which were 
to succeed, they left the proofs to the great revoldtions of time, and 
to the experience of posterity. Nature, said they, is uniform in her 
operations, and will not fail ultimately to vindicate our assertions. 

Although, conceiving the three prior yugs to be periods purely 

■ See the extract from Abol&ragius, in page 90 ; and from the Tinueus of Plato in page 
3p8 preceding. 
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■atTmomical. I did luit oonsidcr it as inpundtent upon myaelf 
to notice the droutoatance; yet, in fact, each of thoae periods has 
its appropriate tetaainatioa ; .the foot, concerning which we treat, 
and to which, without any vidation of probability, they may 
all iairly be referredj took place by means of a grand delnge ; the 
second was aooomplished by a mighty whirlwind and tempest ; 
and the third by a great earthquake. These dreadful events are 
described by Mr. Lord, whose lan g uag e and sentiments, in many 
parts, Milton disdained not to adopt, in a very picturesque man- 
ner, and in a style, considering the period when he wrote, viz. 
a century and a half ago, not inelegant ; and therefore, as the 
book is not by any means common, I shall make no apology for 
presenting his account verbatim to the reader. Concerning the 
first of these calamities, our author observes : — “ Thus every day 
presenting new aggravations of wickedness and sins that cried to 
heaven, God grew angry, and the heavens were clothed with black- 
ness and terror ; the seas began to swell, as if they meant to join 
with the clouds in man's destruction ; a great noise was heard aloft, 
such as useth to dismay mortal wretches ; and thunder and light- 
ning flashed from the poles, such as seemed to threaten a final 
wrack to the earth ; but, as if the world needed cleansing of its 
defilement and pollution, there came a flood, that covered all 
nations in the depths. Thus the bodies had their judgment ; but 
the souls were lodged in the bosom of the Almighty ; and so con- 
cluded the first age of the world, according to the tradition of the 
Banians. These Banians farther say, that they are enjoined 
quent washings of their bodies in rivers, to keep in memory the 
destruction that was brought upon the world for their defilement 
and sin and also, it may be safely added, thb deluge. 

Concerning the second destruction of mankind, brought On by 
^milar impieties, our author, citing the Sastras, informs us that, 

* Lord’i Banian Religion, p. 33, 
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•• the Lord gave charge to Ruddery (Mahadeo), whose oflSoe was 
to bring judgment and destruction on sinners, to cause the bO'Wels 
of the earth to send fcn-th a wind, to sweep the nations, as the dust, 
from the face of the earth. So RiKido^ enraged the winds in the 
bowels of the earth, which burst forth into eruptions, and the great 
body of the world had her trepidations and,wavmngs; the day 
seemed to change colour with the night, the mountains and hills 
were hurled from their foundations ; and, as some report, the river 
Ganges was carried from her wonted route, to run in a new diannel ; 
so the tempest destroyed all people, saving a few that the Lord 
permitted Vistney to cover with the skirt of his preservation, re- 
served to be the propagators of mankind in the third age."* 

Mr. Lord's account of the third general desolation, is as follows : 
“ It is probable that after him (Rama) there ruled many worthy 
kings ; but lapse of time rendering every thing worse at the latter 
end than at the beginning, brought forth such as followed the 
course of the ancient wickedness, and new ambition, and new hy- 
pocrisie.s, and new frauds and circumventions, and daily breaches 
of the law, delivered in Brahma's book, began afresh to make in- 
trusion among them. So the Almighty was again angry, that, 
after so many judgments, the people would not be warned to his 
fear ; therefore by God's appointment, Ruddery caused the earth 
to open and swallow them up alive, reserving only some few of 
the same tribe, as a last trial for the new peopling of the world 
^ain: and such was the conclusion of the third age of the 
world."'!' 

Although the awful event of the dissolution of the fourth age 
is not immediately connected with our argument, yet as it does 
most materially concern us, miserable mortals of the Cali age, I 
shall not deny the reader the gratification of perusing Mr. Lord's 
concise, but correct account of it, according.to the notions of the 

* Lord’s Banian Religion, p. 87. ^ Ibid. p. 8p. 
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Brkhtonti. Tlie fourth judgement, he observes, will be more 
dreadful and complete than any of the former ; and the Brahmins, 
in wonderful conformity to the creed of Christians, believe it will 
be effected fihe.. « Ruddery shall then summon up all the 
powers of destruction ; the moon shall look red ; the sun shall shed 
his purling light like flaming brimstone ; the lightning shall flash 
with terror ; the sky shall change into all colours, but especially 
fiery redness shall overspread the face of heaven ; the four ele- 
ments of which the world at first was constituted, shall be at oppo- 
sition and Variance, till by this agony she be turned to her first con- 
fuaon. Then (say they) shall Ruddery carry up the souls of all 
people to heaven with him, to rest in God's bosom ; but the bodies 
shall perish : so that they believe not the resurrection of the body ; 
for (say they) heaven beinga place that is pure, it cannot be capable 
of such gross substances."* 

The circumstances described as attending the three first of these 
calamitous events, as I before observed, may naturally be supposed 
to have happened in one grand catastrophe; and they are all there- 
fore resolvable into that stupendous convu Ision, which the globe ex- 
perienced during the deluge recorded by Moses. Even those which 
attended the fourth may be considered as deriving their existence 
from traditions, relative to those circumstances, which, accord- 
ing to every approved modern hypothesis, must have liappencd at 
the deluge, when the volcanic fires, necessarily preceded by earth- 
quakes, the result of burning matt^* compressed and struggling 
for a vent, rushed from their subterraneous recesses, and tempesting 
at once the ocean and the atmosphere, threw all nature into bound- 
less confusion. 

The surface of the globe does, indeed, exhibit to us the ap- 
parent ruins oj a world, and these are justly supposed to be the 
effect of some vast inundation, operating, together with other 

* Lord’s Banian Rdigion, p. 91. 
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causes, as earthquaVes (md subteiT|Pieous fife, to, ito disafcang^ 
ment ; but as there does not exist, in tradition or histwy, any 
thenticated account of an umversal delijige having happened ip 
ancient times, besides one, those who are not to be imposed ppon 
by false reasoning, are naturally induced to refer it to the opera’- 
tiots of the Noachic deluge, since no more solid argument can he 
brought of its having been effected by many successive or partial 
deluges, than of one grand deluge such as that of Koah is repre- 
sented to have been. 

One just and.general answer may, indeed, be given to all the ob- 
jections arising from the records, preserved in most countries, of 
there having happened, at various epochs, repeateddeluges, which 
is, that most of those records, and in particular the Indian and 
Chinese, fix at least one of those deluges to a period very nearly 
corresponding with the Noachic iera of the flood. That aera agrees 
with the most esteemed chronologies of ancient nations, and with 
remarkable accuracy to the period of the commencement of the 
Cali age of India, which, according to the Brahmins, commenced 
between four und five thousand years ago ; the Brahmins, a race 
the most romantic of all others in the fabrication of their system 
of chronology, and the desultory wildness of their historical de- 
tails. In regard to the Chinese, there is a passage in Martinius 
very decisive on this subject, who informs us “ de diluvio multa 
est apud Sinicos scriptores mentio: de illius origine causaque, nul- 
la. Illud pro certo compertum, Sinensem de diluvio historiam non 
multuin a Nootico abesse, quippe quae ter mille circiter annis vul- 
garem Christi epocham praegreditur."* In respect to the identity 
of Noaih and Fohi, Dr. Shuckford has some very pertinent remarks, 
which on this subject it would be improper to omit. He observes, 
“ the Chinese antiquities reach no higher than the times of Noah, 
Fohi being their first king. Their writers in general agree, that 

* Vide Martinii HUtoria Sinica, p. ii. 
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Foi^ about * 9 !S» yean belbre Chriat* and* in ftet, Noah was 
born, according to ardtbishop Ufdtor, 9943 years, and died aoiS 
years before Christ ; so that all the several computations fall pretty 
near within the compass of Noah’s life. Therefore we may con- 
clude, Moses’s Noah and the Chinese Fohi to be the same person. 
But farther, they say, 1st. that Fohi had no father, i. e. Noah was the 
first man in the post-diluvian world ; his ancestors perished in the 
flood, and no tradition thereof being preserved in the Chinese an- 
nals, Noah, or Fohi stands there as if he had had no father at all. 
sdly. That Fohi's mother is said to have conceived him encom- 
passed with a runbow ; a conceit very probably arising from the 
rainbow’s first appearing to Noah, and the Chinese being willing 
to give some account of its original, sdly. Fohi is said to have 
carefully bred seven sorts of creatures, which he used to sacrifice 
to the Supreme Spirit of heaven and earth ; and Moses tells us, 
that " Noah took into the ark of every clean beast by sevens, and 
of fowls of the air by sevens. And after the flood built an altar, 
and took of every clean beast, and every clean fowl, and oifered 
burnt oflFerings." ^thly. The Chinese derive the name of Fohi 
from his oblation ; alid Moses gives Noah his name upon account 
of the grant of the creatures for the use of men, which he obtained 
by his offering. Lastly. The Chinese history supposes Fohi to 
have settled in the province of Xensi, which is the north-west pro- 
vince of China, and nearest to Ararat where the ark rested.* 

Let us now, in proof of the preceding observations, take a cur- 
sory survey of the surface of the globe, and see if, in particular, 
those Asiatic regions, concerning whose inhabitants we treat, ex- 
hibit any decisive testimony of the awful event under conside- 
ration. 

Than the circumstance of at least one grand, universal, destruc- 
tive inundation having taken place in some remote aera of the 

• Sliudcferd*! Coaaectioiu, toL 1 . p. 103. 
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world's nUmoei pc^y. ^ jgpririM, 

rally, aor in more conspicuous chanUcX^'q^ the ample vo]^^, of 
nature. -Nor on the surface only hu the finger of OmnipoteiKe 
stamped those characters, they areda^lyend indelibiyengrayed in its 
most internal regions, and in the very, bosom of the mineral ^yorM. 
The vestiges of it are not only visible in the eteriwl mountains 
that, lift to the sky their steep, rugged, and broken 8umrnits,.they 
may be traced on the heart of rocks of granite and porphyry, 
whose basis is rooted in unknown depths ; but whosoyawning pre- 
cipices, whose dark, shattered, and frightful difis bear indubitable 
marks of the grand revolution, which agonizing nature has under- 
gone. The extreme northern and southern regions of the great 
empire, whose history these pages record, afford no unimpressive 
evidence of this grand convulsion of nature. Let the sceptical 
Bralimin, for such there are, • who, contrary to the testimony of 
the sacred volumes that are the rule of his faith, denies this great 
event, turn his contemplative eye towards the northern frontiers 
of the country he inhabits, and attentively survey that stupendous 
chain of mountains which separate Hindostan from Tibet on the 
one hand, and from Persia on the other — the stoep, bare, and bro- 
ken ridges of Imus Tag, the Imaus of the ancients, and the black 
and frightful precipices and hideous cha.cms of Soleyman Cuh, a part 
of the ancient Caucasus, and he possibly may find, on the survey, 
solid ground to alter his opinion on this head. Now the abrupt and 
snowy range of mountains, to which the Tartars have given the 
name of Imus Tag, forms the southern boundary of the province 
of Cashmere ; a province tlte most delightful in India, and con- 
cerning which the Ayeen Akbery contains an account very deserv- 
ing the notice of the sacred antiquarian. For the ancient tradi- 
tional histories of the country relate, that the whole immense valley 
of Cashmere remained, for many ages, submerged in water, and 

* See the Preftce ti the Code of Gentoo Laws, p, 45, 410 edit. 
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that a celebrated Brahmin, of the name of Kushup, led thither a 
colony of Brahmins to inhabit the valley, after the waters had sub- 
sided. This is a very remarkable fact, and rendered still more so 
by the additional account in the Aycen Akbery,* that the civil 
history of the country, after its emersion from the overwhelming 
inundation, goes no farther back than about 4000 years, when the 
said Kushup, “ a man remarkable for the austerity of his manners," 
a feature of the rigid Cuthite worship, led his colony thither. From 
the express words of this authentic book, which say that “ in the early 
ages of the world all Cashmere, except the mountains, was covered 
with water added to the abovementioned strong corroborative 
circumstance, no doubt remains with me that the waters alluded 
to were the remains of the general Deluge, and that the leader of 
the colony was either Cush himself, the son of the great Indian 
god, Rama, or one of the Cuthite progeny, assuming the name of 
the patriarchal head of the family. In this light the matter ap- 
pears to my mind ; it may strike others differently : I only adduce 
it as collateral evidence. 

On the other hand, let him take an attentive survey of the southern 
extremity of India, and behold the shattered fragments of a disparted 
continent, in the ruins of the great island of Ceylone, or Tabro- 
bana, and the Maldives, which, according to traditions, considered 
as sacred on the spot, were anciently joined to the main land of 
India ; let him turn to the map, and contemplate the form, the 
magnitude, and the number of the other islands scattered over 
the vast Indian ocean in those latitudes ; and while he learns from 
natural history, that the opposing strata of their respective shores 
very accurately correspond, and that the regions themselves abound 
in productions mineral and vegetable, by no means dissimilar ; let 
him not precipitately oppose an hypothesis which has reason for 
its basis, and traditional records of the most venerable antiquity for 
• Ayeen Akbery, vol. II. p. 179. t Aycen Akbery, ibid. 
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its support. In the accomplishment of this stupendous event we 
shall presently discover that subterraneous fire, not less than water, 
collected from all the treasures of nature, was made use of ; for 
natural history acquaints us that volcanic eruptions, as was ob- 
served in the preceding chapter, have been common in these regions 
from the remotest periods, and, at intervals, still continue to rage. 
In the supplemental volume to his Natural History, M. Buffon 
informs us, that “ volcanos are frequent in Japan : this country is 
also more subject to earthquakes than any other part of the globe. 
In many places of Japan there are hot fountains. Most of the 
Indian islands, and ail the seas of those eastern regions, present 
to our eyes nothing but peaks and detached summits, which vomit 
out fire, and deep indented coasts, the relicks of ancient continents 
which are now no more."* 

And now, with respect to the asserted slow conversion of sea 
into land, and the system that every part of the globe has been 
at some period or other, during the ceaseless revolution of ages, 
successively covered with the waters of the ocean, which has 
therefore necessarily deposited the exuviae of animals, peculiar 
to that element, upon its superficial regions ; notwithstanding 
this system has been ably defended by the last cited writer, it can 
by no means be supported in such an extent as is necessary to solve 
the various subterranean phsenomena that present themselves to 
the naturalist. Far more probable and satisfactory, though not 
without its peculiar difficulties, is the hypothesis previou.s]y hinted 
at, which was first promulged by Signior Moro, and afterwards 
extended and amplified by Mr. Whitehurst, that earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions have elevated the bed of the sea, and, together 
with it, forced up the exuvite reposited in its bosom, to the lofty 
mountainous situations in which they are often found. Geological 
investigations, added to numerous instances of this kind, within the 
* Natural History# vol. X, p. 190. l^ondon edit. 1791. 
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memory of the present generation, indubitably establish the pos- 
sibility, as well as rationality of this system, even though all the 
pluenomena cannot be accounted for. According to Sir William 
Hamilton, the mountain called Montagno Novo, near Puzzoli, 
which is a hundred and fifty feet high, and three miles round, 
rose in one night out of the Lucrine lake, in 1558. He also in- 
forms us, that in the year 1628 one of the islands of the Azores, 
rose up from the bottom of the sea, which, in that place, was 160 
fathoms deep ; and the island in question, which was elevated in fif- 
teen days, is three leagues long, ajleague and a half in breadth, and 
rises 360 feet above the water * According to Mr. Pennant, in the 
space of six months, within this present century, an island was 
formed in the Archipelago, three miles in compass, and forty feet 
in height. In the year 1783, there was an eruption of a volcano in 
Iceland, the lava of which covered an extent of fifteen miles long, 
and seven broad, its perpendicular height being from sixteen to 
twenty fathoms, so that it covered every village it met with, as well 
as several hills. In February, 1784,, two islands appeared, and 
one particularly, where the water before was upwards of one hun- 
dred fathoms deep ; both (when Mr. Pennant wrote) were above 
half a mile in circumference, and as high as the mountain Erian in 
Iceland, and were then burning. In the eruption of Etna, i66ig, 
the matter thrown out amounted to 93 millions eight hundred and 
thirty -eight thousand seven hundred and fifty cubical paces ; which, 
had it been extended in length upon the surface of the earth, would 
have reached more than 93 millions of paces, which is more than 
four times the circuit of the whole earth. The reader too will 
permit me to repeat a part of what I formerly offered to his con- 
sideration on the subject of volcanoes ; that the stupendous peak of 
Teneritfe was an extinguished volcano, and that the famous high 
mountain in Ceylone, called Pico d’Adama, at certain seasons still 

* Sir William Hamilton’s Obserrations on Vesuvius and Etna, p. 159, 
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shews the latent fires which originally contributed to its formation. 
The great island of Japan, according to the accounts of travellers, 
ijtft vast storehouse of volcanic fire ; all the more conspicuous moun- 
t<|i|is continually burning, and the neighbouring sea by night 
gleaming with the numerous fires whidi issue from the summits 
of the mountains submerged in its bosom. The Philippine and 
Molucca islands, Java, Sumatra, and Tcrnate, all abound with vol- 
canoes — volcanoes that probably rent them from the great conti- 
nent adjoining, and dispersed the shattered fragments of the Asiatic 
world over the Indian ocean. For the accomplishment of these 
stupendous events, I repeat it, we need not refer to an imaginary 
eternity ; the period of the Deluge affords a date sufficiently distant 
in the annals of time, and, in my humble opinion, that was the 
precise period of their disruption. 

After taking this transient survey of the external surface of the 
globe we inhabit, let us attend to the evidence afforded by its 
interior regions of this grand convulsion. An astonishing variety 
of fossil bodies, animal and marine, often found in the deepest 
cavities of the earth, imbedded in the very heart of masses of por- 
phyry and granite, and dormant in the profoundest mines, at the 
greatest distance from the ocean, are justly considered as exhi- 
biting the most decisive testimony of it. If the animals, whose 
petrified remains have been thus dug up, had been natives of 
the regions in which they have been discovered, the wonder of 
the exploring naturalist would have been less powerfully excited ; 
but this is by no means the case, for on the contrary, it has 
generally happened, that the most numerous and important ac- 
quisitions of this kind have been found in places where, from 
the extremes of heat or cold, hostile to their nature, they could 
not possibly have sustained life. Thus an immense collection of 
fossil bones, teeth, and horns, belonging to the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and bui&lo, dug up in Russia and Siberia, is to be seen in 
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the royal Maseutn of St. Petersburg, and in that of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. Pallas, the great investigator of these 
northern antiquities, observing their infinite number, and their 
general dispersion, was, at first, of Bufibn's opinion, that the cli- 
mate of that region must have been, in the earliest ages of the 
world, widely different from what it is at present, and sufficiently 
warm and genial to be the place of the birth and residence of these 
quadrupeds, now found only in tropical latitudes. But this hypo- 
thesis, when he came to examine with accuracy, and in person, 
the particular spots where the fossil remains most abounded, he 
renounced for the more rational and consistent one of their having 
been transported thither by means of some sudden and general in- 
undation, such as the Mosaic Deluge is described to have been ; for, 
in the first place, the bones appeared in separate accumulated masses, 
as if they had been dispersed by the waves ; in the second place, 
they were intrusted with a stratum of marbie mud ; and lastly, they 
were throughout intermixed with aquatic plants and shelly sub- 
stances, the evident superstralura of the former bed of the ocean.* 
With respect to the supposed changes in the climate of Siberia, 
and indeed to any arguments founded on an imagined alteration 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic, by which it is insinuated that the 
earth might anciently have revolved round an axis so far difterent 
from that on which it now revolves, as that Siberia might be im- 
mediately under the equator, and consequently that the animals, 
whose constitution and temperature are known to be such that they 
cannot exist without the line of the tropics, were once natives of 
regions which are at present included in the frigid zone, they must 
necessarily be futile, for various and very forcible reasons. The 
decrease of the obliquity of the ecliptic, if allowed to the extent 
demanded, and computing after the highest rate of decrease ever 
yet pretended,is about one minute in a century ; now to transfer the 

* Fallas dc Ossibus Siberia: Fossilibus, p. 440, tl stq. 
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northern tropic to the arctic circle, that is, to bring back the 6oth 
degree of latitude, in which at present lies the country of Siberia, 
to the 15th, the latitude in and near which they are only now 
found to increase and multiply, would carry the existence of these 
supposed elephants back to the distance of 250,000 years from the 
present date. Indeed BufFon by allowing this decrease to take 
place only after the, perhaps, more accurate computation of 
45 minutes to a century, removes this sera to the distance of 
360,000 years, at which period, he says, the earth revolved round 
an axis 45 degrees distant from that upon which it at present turns, 
the 15th degree of latitude being then the 60th. To this argument, 
which is intended to give an iiiiinensc duration to the earth, and 
to overturn not only the Mosaic, but all existing chronologies 
whatever, it may be replied, that this decrease of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic is by no means permanent and successive ; if any va- 
riation take place in it, it is vibratory, and is said never to exceed 
the limits of nine degrees, a period not sufficient for the original 
supposed deposition of these bones within the tropics. If, however, 
that idea could be allowed, there are other circumstances that 
render the hypothesis inadmissible; for had these animals been 
buried at the immense distance of time contended for, no fragments 
of them could possibly have remained in the sound state in which 
they are now found, for they are dug up, as M. Luc has judiciously 
observed, in such a high degree of preservation as absolutely ex- 
cludes every idea of very remote antiquity. Thus the carcass of a 
rhinoceros was discovered in Siberia with a part of its skin entire, 
and the hair still upon it. Two teeth of an hippopotamos, and 
the entire tusk of an elephant, nine feet in length, which is one of 
the largest ever discovered, together with other bones of the same 
animal, were found buried at tlte distance of thirty feet under 
ground, by some workmen of Mr. Trimmer, at Brentford, six miles 
from London : these I have had an opportunity of personally 
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examining, together with a great variety of petrified nautili, and 
other marine remains, dug up at the same time, at this great dis- 
tance from the sea. The reader will find an account given by 
Dr. Stukeley, in the Philosophical Transactions, * of the petrified 
remains of a crocodile, of which the Doctor observes, the bones 
themselves, incorporated with the stone, are at this day to be seen 
as plainly as if preserved in an Egyptian mummy, and there is a 
very particular account of the discovery of the remains of an ele- 
phant, with an engraving of a grinder of enormous dimensions, to 
be seen in the same authentic production, which fell, together with 
part of the rock from an exceedingly steep cliff, undermined by the 
waves of the sea, at Munsley, a village situated close to the sea 
shore, in East Norfolk. This animal, Mr. Baker, the writer, ob- 
serves, cannot possibly be supposed to have been buried in that 
spot by the Romans, as some persons have conjectured, concerning 
these and similar remains of exotic animals found in Britain, for 
it was imbedded in the heart of a rock, overhanging tlie ocean. 
He reasonably concludes that the animal which, by his account, 
must have been of immense magnitude, was left there by the 
waters of the Deluge; observing on the subject of the mighty 
changes that have befallen our earth, that “ if the axis of it were, 
by the divine permission, to be in the least degree shifted, and its 
centre of gravity altered, what an universal change in the face of 
things must be the inevitable consequence ! — what inundations, 
sweeping every thing before them ! — what breaches in the earth !— 
. what hurricanes and tempe.sts, till the rolling waters had found an 
equipoise ! In short, all parts of the world w'ould, by such a con- 
vulsion, acquire different degrees of heat and cold from what they 
had before experienced ; seas would be formed where continents 
had been ; continents would be torn asunder, or perhaps split into 
islands ; the ancient bed of the sea would be converted into dry 

* Philosophical Transactions abridged, vol. iV. p. 27a. 



land, and appear at first covered with shells and marine bodies ; of 
these the action and nitrous salts of the air would in a few years 
moulder away, and turn to dust those upon the surface, while such 
as were buried deep would be preserved, and remain entire for 
ages. Such would probably have been the fate of inanimate things, 
but as to living creatures, they must have been almost universally 
destroyed, and buried in the ruins of the world, as perhaps this ele- 
phant may have been."* 

In the mountains of Canne, Mr. Whitehurst informs us, half a 
league from Mcastrick, the vertebre of a crocodile, thirty feet long, 
were found in a stratum of sand-stone, well preserved. The re- 
mains of a crocodile were also found, buried in a stratum of stone, 
at Blenheim, the seat of his grace the Duke of Marlborough ; and 
now make a part of the curious collection of the learned Mr. Bryant, 
who confirmed to me the above account, given by Mr. White- 
hurst. -j- 

In the same Philosophical Transactions, may be read an ac- 
count, communicated by Mr. John Somner, of the petrified re- 
mains of an hippopotamos, or behemoth, found in the month of 
September, 1688, by some workmen who were digging a well on 
the estate of the writer, at Chartham, near Canterbury. The 
stratum in which they were deposited, was a bed of sea sand, at 
the depth of seventeen feet ; and the upper jaw and grinders which 
belonged to the animal are engraved in Crew's Rarities (Plate 1.) 
The account of Mr. Somner is accompanied with some ingenious 
strictures, which evidently prove that they must have been buried . 
there before the time of the Romans ; for that part of Kent was 
then inhabited, as may be proved from Ptolemy and the Itinerary 
of Antoninus. Our author is of opinion, that the period of their 
deposition there, was at that remote aera when, according to ancient 

• Philosophical Transactions abridged, vol. VIII, p, jpp, 
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aniCribue^end IftrkimwwisfKAtmdieja^^ Previous to 
thiR%nipticn <iftli»<ieean, he ooooeivee^t the grau plain which 
is now cdM the'Mntdi of Boinney» and ^ whole fertile valley of 
near twenty ndUsin iei^h,'throt^ whidi the Stoure now runs, 
and on which OanterboTy, Charthanv and Ashford, stand, was once 
covered with its waters ; iMit which retired from them when the 
action of the tides, continually beating on the afbresakl isthmus, had 
wtwn it away, and opened a passage for the junction of the German 
and British seas. But if evo: in reality this event .did talce place, 
it was probably at the same period of general convulsion ; that 
grand inundation which bunt open the straits between Sicily and 
Italy, and whicli rent Ceylone and the Maldives from the Indian 
continent. 

The great naturalist. Sir Hans Sloane, communicating to the 
Royal Society an account of some fossil curiosities in his museum,* 
has entered very largely into the history erf these subterraneous 
remains found in different parts of this country, illustrated with 
engravings of teeth and bones of gigantic dimensions, in« plate 
subjoined. He very successfully combats the idea of this multitude 
of elephants having been brought into Britain by the Romans, 
who, he allows, made great use of these animals in their military 
expeditions ; first, on account of the magnitude of the skeletons, 
which, in many instances, exceed any that ever were, or could be 
brought alive into Europe ; secondly, from the condition in which 
the remains are found ; and thirdly, from the particular disposi' 
tion of the superincumbent strata, from which, to use his own 
words, it appears almost to a demonstration, that they must be of 
much greater antiquity, and that they could not have been buried 
in the places where they are found, or brought thitlier by any 
other means than by the force of the waters of the universal 

• See Philoiophicil Tmnactiant ebridiid, vol. Vf. p, xo{« 
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Oebige. Forhefittibaro4Merves.tf tiwakdhtoMof^epluinlstlHis 
found under grtmnd, and often at tonridenble deptla, kad Iwen 
buried there ekher by the Rotnaitt, or atqr other nation, the aft«ta 
above them must necessarily have Iseen broken throi^ and de- 
ranged, whereas, a variety of observations evinces the contrary to 
have been the case, and tltisordar and regularity of the strata-afford 
proof that the remains found beneath must have been depoated, if 
not before, at least at the very period when those strata were 
formed, consequently long before the time of the Rmnans. His 
concluding argument, and a very strong one it is, is derived from 
the circumstance of the great value of ivory, at all times, in the 
ancient world, and more particularly among the Romans, with 
whom it was an article in the h^hest estimation, both for orna- 
ment and commercial purposes ; and who, therefore, he presumes, 
when they buried, or threw into lakes, the deceased animals, would 
certainly not have neglected previously to extract the ivory tusks 
and grinders ; whereas, it has almost universally happened, that 
wheresoever the remains of an elqihant liave been dug up, the 
teeth and tusks have been found with them.* 

In the same volume is an account by Mr. Neville, of the teeth 
and exuviae of an elephant found on the grounds of the Bishop of 
Kilmore, in the north of Ireland, of such a stupendous m^nitude, if 
we may argue from their appearance, compared with the dimensions 
,of the bed in which they were found, which was 3 ^ feet in lengtfa,and 
la in breadth, as could not, he thinks, have been brought thither by 
any vessels ancientlyused in navigation,and therefore, in his(q>inion, 
they must have laid there ever since the Deluge. Only the teeth 
could be preserved ; a part of the enormous jaw-bone and skull 
mouldered away when exposed to the air. Great variety of other fos- 
als of an enormous size are also found buried in the bogs d* Ireland, 
parUcularly the vast horns of the moose-deer, an inhabitant of the 

* Philotopbicil TFanuctioiw Kbridfed, roL VI. p. aiS. 
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notdierbi«gkiU.<iCAa0rkat'<Md«aiDa«^ hormaredTaiifiit 
BMgnftade as to meu^ immut i» |eeft-bet«wen the extremitke of 
the horns, and ore -in length ^ leet fonr inches, which being treble 
the dimemioiis of any of that ^ledes ever brought over from 
Amerioa, are justly ranked among those fossOs, by naturalists de- 
nmninated dihvian. Those bogs are .indeed a treasure-house of 
similar curioaties, which, as livhig similitudes have not ever been 
heard of, or seen in that country, can only be accounted for by 
referring them to that grand catastrophe of nature. 

But there are not only reposited fossil bones, and marine exuvis 
without number, at the remotest distance from the bed of the sea, 
but whole trees of extraordinary magnitude, nay, even forests of 
great extent, have been discovered at the profoundest deptlis, with 
their leaves and branches entire; while ears of corn, fruits, and ve- 
getables of unknown species, are often found embosomed in du- 
rable granite, or enchased in transparent jasper. A circumstance 
not a little remarkable and corroborative of our hypothesiii, that 
they were actually transported thither by the waters of the De- 
luge, is, that they are universally placed there, not in a jperpeu- 
dicular, but in a horizontal direction, as if borne down by the 
violent influx of the waters ; that many of the fruits and plants 
found petrifled in European quarries, are as foreign to the clime as 
the animals before alluded to, and are generally of a larger growth 
than those of our cold northern latitude ; for the truth of which the 
reader is referred to Woodward, who though, in suppo^g a tot^ 
dissolution at the Deluge of all the solid parts of the earth, he ad- 
vanced a very absurd hypothesis, yet has wonderfully extended 
and illustrated the science of fossils. The variety of East Indian 
fosnls of the vegetable kind, found in Europe, is amazii^. In the 
Academy of Sciences, it is remarked that all the impressions on the 
figured stones of St. Chaumont in 'France, are those of foreign 
plants, which are not to be found in any part of that country, but 
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that they are in general natives either of die E«t Indies, or of the 
warmer climates of America ; and it u added, that M. Leibnitz be- 
held with astonishment the impressions of the leaves of many 
plants peculiar to the East Indies, upon some stones in Germany. 
The ingenious author of the Memoir remarks, that during some 
of the grand (supposed) revolutions that have befallen the globe, 
the Indian and Atlantic oceans might have poured in upon Europe, 
and that the waves would naturally bring with them the plants 
and other vegetable productions of those regions which they em- 
braced, and deposite them on the ipundated continent.* As, how- 
ever, there is only one grand revolution ever minutely recorded in 
the annals of mankind, we may safely refer them to tliat one, even 
the Noachic. 

To sliakc the system above attempted to be established, it has 
been urged that the shells, the fruits, and vegetables, thus disco- 
vered, are not in reality what they appear to be, but are a kind of 
lusi natura, the former resembling other figured stones, and the 
latter being absolutely stone plants, their matter and texture 
being perfectly the same with that of the rock, or quarry, whence 
they are taken. But chemical experiments have proved this doc- 
trine to be grossly erroneous, the fossil shells yielding in analysis 
the very same essential marine salt, though notin such large quan- 
tities, as those shells with which, in external form, they so exactly 
tally. In the same manner it has been asserted, that the apparent 
teeth, bones, and other remains of animals were similar lusi natura, 
and generated upon the spot where they are found ; but in the 
celebrated productions, now lying before me, of Scylla and Fabius 
Colonna, on tlie subject of this kind of petrifactions, and the 
glo.ssopetrae, or sharks' teeth, found so plentifully in the island of 
Malta, it is proved that these remains, when calcined by a strong 
fire, yield ashes the same with those of the bones of animkl bodies, 

• M. de jussieu jr Acad, des Scieij. Anof* «7«8. p- ). 
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add entirdy diierent firooi those jffoduoed by calcined stones. 
These glos80t>etFae fwm a very curious part of fossil history. They 
have the appearance of a serpent's tongue petrified, whence they 
are thus denominated ; are genendly of a triangular figure, are ' 
often found quite straight, though sometimes bent in a variety of 
directions, and of colours various, black, blue, and brown. They 
also difier as much in magnitude as in form, some being four or five 
inches in length, others not half an inch ; and they are often much 
worn by attrition, as may be seen in the various engravings of those 
books ; a circumstance that proves, beyond all doubt, their identity 
with animal bone. Besides, these glossopetne, M. Buffon acquaints 
us, are often found in the very jaws, polished and worn smootli in 
the extremities ; and consequently must have been made use of 
during the animal's life ; while in many shells the very pearls are 
found which the living qnimals of the same kind produce. In 
farther proof also that fossil shells are real, and not factitious 
ones, from the same author may be produced the following very 
curious fact. The fishes called the purpura and pliolades, have a 
long pointed proboscis, which serves them as a kind of gimlet, or 
drill, with which they pierce the shells of living fish, on whose 
substance they feed. Now among fossils a very great variety of 
shells, thus pierced, are found, affording incontestable proof that 
they heretofore inclosed living fish, and that these fish inhabited 
places where the purpura and pholades preyed upon them.* 

To sanction the hypothesis that gives an immense duration to 
the globe we inhabit, it has been urged, that the marble columns 
and edifices of Egypt, erected at least three thousand years ago, 
display, in the granite or porphyry of which they are formed, mul- 
titudes of shells, as well as various other petrifactions of marine 
substances. Steno, in particular, observes, that tiie ancient w'alls 
of Volatora in Tuscany, that ha^e been standing 3500 years, are 
• Acad, des Scien. Annee 1718, p. 3. 
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also full of shells.* These periods resch bade so near to the ters 
of the Deluge, that there scarcely appears sufficient tune to have 
elapsed fdr their union and consolidation with the mountainous 
masses, out of which the marbles were hewn. But it is by no means 
asserted of these more ancient monuments, that the shells being 
thus incorporated with their substance was solely effected by the 
Deluge. Mr. Whitehurst offers a very ingenious, and, as I con- 
ceive, satisfactory solution of this difficulty, if in reality it be one, 
by observing, that at the creation, the whole mass of matter form- 
ing the globe whidi we now inhabit was in a state of fluidity ; 
consequently tliat the particles of matter, which now compose the 
strata, and all other solid bodies, being not yet fixed by cohesion, 
were actually in a state of separation, like particles of sugar, or 
salt, dissolved or suspended in water. In this state of suspension 
in their watery menstruum, they composed one general undigested 
mass or pulp, in which all the elementary principles were con- 
fusedly blended together ; the whole was a chaos, literally without 
form and void. At length, obedient to the laws of attraction and 
gravitation, the component atoms of the globe became combined 
and incorporated into one mass ; bodies of the greatest density be- 
gan their descent towards the centre of gravity, and those of the 
greatest levity ascended towards the surface. Thus the process 
of separation still went on, and the earth consolidated every day 
more and more towards its centre, while its surface became gradu- 
ally covered every day more and more with water, until, in strict 
conformity to the Mosaic narration, the sea prevailed universally 
over the earth. 

A proper receptacle being thus prepared for the abode of animal 
life, the species of beings alone able to tenant the elemrat which 
invested the terrestrial mass, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been first created. Marine animals, therefore, in all their infinite 

* Steno de SoUdo int» Selidum, p. 6 }, 
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variety, took ponession of the chadtk deep, and these being na- 
turally prolific, and having an unlimited field for their support, our 
naturalist conceives, might prol^ibly increase and multiply su ex- 
ceedingly in a short space of time, as to r^lenish the ocean from 
pole to pole. The ocean thus plentifully stocked with inhabi- 
tants before the dry land appeared, many of these animals became 
daily enveloped' and buried in the sand and mud, by the daily ac- 
tion of the tides. The heavier the bodies, the deeper would they 
be interred in their earthy envelope, and the less active the marine 
species entombed, the less able would they be to extricate them- 
selves from such interments. But since' all the species of shell fish 
are much less active than the finny kinds, the former were proba- 
bly thus entombed in much greater numbers, as, indeed, they are 
found in the petrified masses, than the latter. The 1656 years, 
or if we compute by the Septuagint chronology and Josephus, the 
8242 years that elapsed before the flood, added to the sum of nearly 
a thousand years after it, would, in all reasonable conjecture, af- 
ford a sufficient period for the consolidation of the rocks, and the 
Crystallization of the marine exuviae incorporated in them. How- 
ever, all calculations of the age of the world, founded upon tlii.s 
basis, must of necessity be in the highest degree fallacious, since it 
is well known to the naturalist, that the slow or rapid progress of 
any body towards petrifaction, greatly depends upon the nature of 
the substance, bituminous or saline, in which it is imbedded. Several 
springs and lakes po.s8ess, in a high degree, this quality of petrifying, 
that is to say, of iiicrustating with the stony particles, floating in the 
fluid, the wood or other matter immerged in them, for this in most 
cases is all that is done. The waters of Lough Neagh in Ireland 
are known to possess, in a remarkable degree, this petrescent 
quality, owing, it is thought, to some mineral springs in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and I myself, when in that part of Ireland, have seen 
part of a petrified tree dug up on its banks, on which were visibly 
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impressed the m^rhs of the hatchet. The time, thereforei in' which 
petrifaction takes place, entirely depends on the nature of the matter 
in which the subject happens to be deposited. In particular situa- 
tions the process is comparatively rapid, but in others it has been 
proved, by a recent experiment, that wood may lie 1600 years in the 
earth, without having made any great advance towards petrifaction. 
The experiment to which I allude, is that mentioned in Biiffon, 
of the late emperor of Germany, who wished that some certain 
method of ascertaining the age of petrifactions might be discovered. 
He, therefore, ordered his ambassador at Constantinople, to ask 
permission to take up, from the Danube, one of the piles of Tra- 
jan's bridge, which is some miles below Belgrade. This permis- 
sion being granted, one of the piles was accordingly drawn up, 
which, it was imagined, would certainly have been petrified by 
the water; but after such a lapse of time, it was discovered that 
the process of petrifaction had made but very little progress ; for 
though tliis pile had remained in the Danube above 1600 years, 
the petrifaction had not proceeded above three quarters of an inch, 
nor quite so much. The rest of the wood was very little altered, 
and had only begun to be calcined. If a just conclusion," says 
our naturalist, “ with regard to all other petrifactions could be 
drawn from this single fact " (which it certainly cannot), " nature 
would require 50,000 years to change trees, of the size of those 
found in various places, into stone."* 

Having said thus much concerning the abrupt surfree and disor- 
dered strata of the earth, the reader may not be displeased if we 
penetrate somewhat lower, and extend a transient survey down- 
wards over its central r^ions. The hypotheses, that the centre of tiie 
globe, which we inhabit, consists either of an immense reservoir of 
water, or a sphere of fire, are ahke disapproved of by the enlighten- 
ed phUosophers of the present day: the deep abyss of Moses some 
* Vd, IX. p. 
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divines, therefore, attempt otherwise to explain, and think it may 
be explained without any violation of that historian's veracity. In 
truth, what the sacred penman particularly meant by that expres- 
sion, otherwise than the vast reservoirs of water formed by sub- 
terraneous lakes and rivers, is only known to him who is acquainted 
with the contents of the earth, from its surface down to its pro- 
fouudest centre. Mr. Whitehurst thinks the account drawn up 
in a popular way, and in accommodation to the geographical no- 
tions of the ancients, which supposed such an abyss ; but we ought 
cautiously to admit such interpretations of Holy Writ, and espe- 
cially of an author whose hypothesis is in general conformable to 
the deductions of philosophy. Of a solid orb 8000 milt s in thick- 
ness. it is impossible to form a conjecture of what materials the centre 
is composed ; since human exertion and curiosity have not as yet 
ytenetrated above an eight thow^ndth part of that depth. Still, 
however, when we consider that water, according to the old esta- 
blished dogma of the Thalcsian school, is the first vital principle 
of all things, probability, at least, is on the side of the Mosaic re- 
presentation; and the philosophers of India arc still of opinion, 
that the centre of the globe consists of a fluid. Indeed, that tiie 
earth is surrounded by and floats on the waters, 1 have proved 
to have been a doctrine of very ancient date in the East, and 1 
have presented the reader, from Mr. Bryant, with a specimen 
of what the Asiatics thought concerning the unfathomable pro- 
fundity of the great abyss. 

Having thus exhibited, at considerable extent, the testimony 
which nature herself bears to the truth of this event, I shall now 
proceed, previously to the detail of the wonderful corroborative 
particulars of the three first Indian avatars, to state such other 
traditions, not yet noticed, as the Oriental world affords, in direct 
evidence of such a convulsion having happened. I prefaced this 
volume with asserting, that amidst the obscure and mutilated 

vot, I. 3 Z 
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records of Asia, and of that Egypt which was once so intimately 
connected with Asia, much genuine history of the earliest periods 
lay dormant ; and I cannot avoid considering the account which 
the Egyptian priests, in Plato's Timaeus, are affirmed to have 
given to Solon, when studying under them in Egypt, relative to 
the existence of the celebrated island of Atlantis, as containing 
much genuine truth, intermixed with a great alloy of fable. The 
mode of tlie introduction of this account, as given in the Timaeus, 
may be considered by some readers as somewhat suspicious, since 
Critias, the relater, confesses to have heard it, when only ten years 
of age, from his grandfather Critias, who was nearly ninety, and 
who had it from the lips of the wise Solon himself ; but it should 
be remembered that he adds, that at his request, it was afterwards 
again and again repeated to him by Critias ; and that from fear that 
he might himself forget the particulars, he repeated it to his brother 
students and companions. The praeordium to this relation of the 
Egyptian priests stigmatizes the Greeks as being a nation young in 
the annals of time, and whose records of past events arc asserted (in 
remarkable consonance to the hypothesis adopted in these pages) 
to have been of no antiquity. Of the substance of this long dis- 
course, on the subject of the Atlantis, the following is an analysis. 

“ You Greeks (says the Egyptian sage to Solon) are ever chil- 
dren, an air of youth is visible in all your histories and traditions. 
Your country, from its situation, is for ever exposed to those in- 
undations which sweep away the generations of men, and leave 
no traces of the past : the lofty mountains of the Thebais of Egypt 
afford its inhabitants a more secure asylum, and in its temples are 
deposited the records of ages and nations, long buried in oblivion. 
There have been innumerable deluges and conflagrations of the 
superficial regions of the globe : your fable of Phaeton setting the 
world on fire, when attempting to drive the chariot of his father, 
the sun, is founded upon some mutilated tradition of one of these 
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grand catastrophes in which terrestrial things have perished by 
the devastation of the igneous element. Your histories, I know, 
mention only one deluge, but there have been various and suc- 
cessive deluges ; and, prior to that mighty recorded one of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, there existed an ancient and celebrated race of 
people in Greece, the wisdom of whose laws, and the fame of whose 
valour are renowned in the sacred writings and ancient annals of 
Egypt. This heroic race were as highly celebrated for tlieir ex- 
ploits by sea as by land, as was evident in their arduous contests 
witii the mighty nation who formerly inhabited tlic vast island 
of Atlantis, now buried in tlie ocean which bears its name. This 
island was situated near the straits of Gades; it exceeded in 
magnitude all Europe and Asia joined together ; it was so called 
from Atlas, the son of Neptune, whose descendants reigned there 
in an licreditary line during a period of 9000 years, and extended 
their sway over all the adjoining regions, for there was an easy 
passage from tliis island to the neighbouring islands and continent ; 
and tlieir armies passing over into Europe and Africa, subdued all 
Lybia to the borders of Egypt, and all Europe to Asia Minor. 
In succeeding ages, owing to prodigious earthquakes and inunda- 
tions, in the short space of one day and night all that part of Greece 
whicii your ancestors inhabited, was desolated and submerged, and 
the Atlantic island itself, being suddenly absorbed into the bosom 
of the ocean, entirely disappeared, and for many ages afterwards 
that sea could not be navigated, owing to the numerous rocks and 
shelves with which it abounded.”* 

I have been the less inclined to treat this very ancient traditional 
account as a fable, because the aspect of the globe in that region 
in which it is reported to have happened, has been thought by some 
celebrated naturalists, among whom are BuiFon and Mr .Whitehurst, 
to exhibit tokens of such a convulaon having taken place, and 

■ Platouis Titnsut, p. 309. 
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that the Canary islands, the Azores, and Teneriffe, are nothing 
else than the summits of mountains belonging to such an island, 
or continent submerged, and the fragments of an ante-diluvian 
world, consumed and shattered by earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions.* The last named naturalist is of opinion, that this Atlantic 
isle was probably the portion of land which, stretching from the 
north of Ireland, reached to the Azores, and from the Azores was 
extended to the continent of America. Whosoever, indeed, will 
examine the nortiiern coast of Ireland (as I myself have done, with 
the remarks of these two naturalists i:i my hand) must be con- 
vinced that, for many leagues, those stupendous clilfe, which in 
that region form the barrier of the Atlantic ocean, and at the foot 
of the loftiest of which lies the basaltic phaenomenon, superstiti- 
ously called by the natives the Giants’ Causeway, have in some 
remote periods of the world been a mass of liquid fire. On viewing 
those immense columns, or masses of black lava, which rise to the 
perpendicular elevation of near 600 feet, my soul was struck with 
awe and astonishment. I contemplated in silent Iiorror (prophetic 
of what is to happen hereafter to this globe) the certain wreck of a 
former world, overwhelmed with desolation for their multiplied 
enormities. The following pertinent observations of Mr. White- 
hurst, will tend to illustrate and confirm these conjectures relative 
to the famed Atlantis of Plato. 

“ These circumstances render it necessary to observe, that who- 
ever attentively views and considers these romantic rocks, together 
with the exterior appearances of that mountainous cliff, will, I 
presume, soon discover sufficient cause to conclude, that the crater, 
from whence that melted matter flowed, together with an immense 
tract of land towards the north, have beeji absolutely sunk and 
swallowed up into the earth, at some remote period of time, and 
became the bottom of the Atlantic ocean, A period indeed much 
* See Buffon’s Natural History, vol. IX. p.ifiaj and WhitehurK’s Theory, p. 91. 
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beyond the reach of any historical monument, or even of tradition 
itself. 

“ But though it does not appear, that any human testimony, or 
record, has been handed down to us concerning such a tremendous 
event, yet the history of that fatal cata.strophe is faithfully recorded 
in the book of nature, and in language and characters equally in- 
telligible to all nations, therefore will not admit of a misinterpre- 
tation : I mean that range of lofty abrupt cliffs which environs a 
part of the Atlantic ocean. 

“ These are characters which cannot mislead, or divert our atten- 
tion from the true cause thereof, and we may further add, as a 
collateral testimony, that subterraneous fires have frequently burst 
open the bottom of that ocean in various parts, and have formed 
new islands of considerable magnitude : whence it is evident that 
the same cause still exists, and produces similar effects. I say, the 
consideration of such disa.sters, together with that of the cause 
still subsisting under the bottom of that immense ocean, almost 
persuade me to conclude, that Ireland was originally a part of the 
island Atlantis, which, according to Plato's Tima-us, was totally 
swallowed up by a prodigious earthquake, in the space of one 
day and night, with all its inhabitants, and a numerous host of 
warlike people, who had subdued a considerable part of the known 
world."* 

The great, I had almost said the only objection urged against 
Mr. Whitehurst’s and other similar hypotheses, is the presumed 
difficulty of preserving the ark, amidst this boundless convulsion 
of nature. The total immersion in the abyss of immense tracts 
of land, the disruption of a great part of the solid superficies of 
the globe, giving entrance into its internal strata to the inundat- 
ing water, must have occasioned such an infinite commotion in 


See Whitehurst’i Inquiry, p. 258. 
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the deep, that no vessel could securely remain on its surface, but 
must be in danger of being momentarily absorbed in the vortex 
of its agitated waves. How, therefore, was it possible, for so 
slender a bark to be preserved amidst the universal wreck. It 
will be remembered, however, that I prefaced these remarks with 
observing, that naturalists in vain endeavour, by the powers of hu- 
man reason, which as God's noblest gift to man, it is doubtless 
allowable in this investigation, without impious presumption, to 
call to our aid, to solve all the phenomena of this stupendous 
event ; for that if there are some circumstances whiph can be ex- 
plained by human science and ingenuity, there are others again, 
that wholly elude tlieir united research. While Mr. Whitehurst, 
as a philosopher and a chemist, points out to us the secondary 
means, which tlic Deity did, or might make use of, to bring about 
this awful catastrophe, he by no means excludes the more imme- 
diate and miraculous exertion of his power, in the protection and 
preservation of the chosen family in the ark, who certainly, during 
this conflict of the elements, could not have been saved, without 
that miraculous interference. 

It may with the greatest reason be conceived, that other tradi- 
tions and customs, instituted in memory of this grand event, were 
faithfully preserved ui Cltaldea, Syria, and all those Eastern coun- 
tries, in which, as the oldest cmp'ues, we expect to find the most 
ancient monuments of the human race. As we advance in our re- 
search, we sliall find this to be the fact, though frequently obscur- 
ed by Pagan fables. Berosus, the Clialdean historian, concerning 
whom so much lias previously occurred, again demands our atten- 
tion, and on this, as well as former subjects, we observe in his page 
a w'ondcrful coincidence of relation with that of the Hebrew his- 
torian. His account of Cannes, the fish god, has been already 
noticed, as well as its analogy to the Matsya Avatar of India. 
The last king of the ante-diluvian dynasty, recorded by that his- 
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torian, it has already been stated was Xisuthrus,* and of that so> 
vereign, the following particulars are recorded in the Chaldaic 
history. 

When Otiartes was dead, he was succeeded by his son Xisu- 
thrus, in whose reign tlic great deluge came upon the earth ; the 
history of which in our records is thus related. Saturn (in other 
words the Deity), appeared to Xisuthrus in a dream, and told him 
that on the fifteenth day of the month Dsesius, the second Chal- 
dean month (in this respect dificring from the account of Moses, 
which states it to be on the seventeenth of the second montli) man- 
kind should be destroyed by a flood. He, therefore, 'commanded Xi- 
suthrus to write down a history of the origin, intern a diate stale, 
and end, of all ante-diluvian things?, and to bury the record under 
ground in Sipparse, the city of the sun. He then ordered him to 
build a ship, and go into it with his friends and kindred, to furnish 
the vessel witli jjrovisions, and to take into it fowls and four-fijoted 
beasts ; and when he had thus provided every tiling necessary, if 
he was asked whither he intended to sail, he should .say, to tile 
gods, to pray for hapjiine.ss to mankind. Xisiithriis did not dis- 
obey the divine command, but built a vessel,-(' in length five fur- 
long.s, and in breadth two furlongs; and having got all tlii.igs 
ready, he put on board his wife, children, and friends. After the 
flood was past the height, and began to abate, Xisuthrus let 
out certain birds, X which finding no food, nor a place to rest in, 
returned again to the ship. Xisuthrus, after some days, let the 
birds out again ; but they came a second time back to the ship, 

• See page 418, preceding. 

■ + This account shows that the ark of Noah was built in Chaldea, not ftir from Babylon, 
where Xisuthrus lived ; and this most probably was the place. Sec Bochart, Phaleg. lib. 
I. c. 4- 

J Plutarch rehtes, from ancient mythologists, that Deucalion, in the time of the flood, 
let out a dove from the ark. to give him i)otie~ of thr weither, which came in again when 
the rain coutinued, but flew away when it was fair. Dc Soleit. Animal, p- 968. 
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havingtlieir feet daubed with mud: (Moses says thedove came back 
with an olive leaf in her mouth,) but being let out the third time, 
they returned no more to the ship, from which Xisuthrus under- 
stood that dry land appeared. Then he opened the side of the 
ship, and seeing that it rested on a certain mountain, he went out 
of it with his wife, and daughter, and pilot ; and having worship- 
ped the earth, and raised an altar, and sacrificed to the gods, lie, and 
they who were with him, disappeared. But they who staid in the 
ship, finding that Xisuthrus and those wlio accompanied him, did 
not return, went out to seek him, calling him aloud by his name. 
Xisuthrus, however, was seen no more by them ; but his voice 
was heard to come out of the air, commanding them, as their duty 
was, to be religious: and informing them that he himself, on ac- 
count of his piety, was gone from them to dwell with the gods ; 
and that his wife, daughter, and pilot, were partakers of the same 
honour. He also told them, that they should go again to Baby- 
lon ; and that they should take the writings from Sipparae, and 
communicate them to mankind : and he added, that the mountain 
on which they then were, was in the country of Armenia. When 
they had heard this, they offered sacrifice to the gods, and unani- 
mously went to Babylon. When they came thither, they dug up 
the writings at Sipparae, built many cities, raised temples, and 
rebuilt Babylon.* 

To trouble the reader with any particular observations on the 
exact resemblance of this Chaldean with the Hebraic account of the 
Deluge, or minutely to dwell upon the analogy of character ex- 
isting between Xisuthrus and Noah, would be an insult to his dis- 
cernment. One circumstance is, however, very remarkable, that, 
whereas Berosus relates, that Xisuthrus was never seen after he 
went out of-the ark, and had offered sacrifice to God for his pre- 
servation ; so Moses, having informed us of what happened soon 

* SynceUi Chronolog. p. 38, 
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after the flood was over, records not what became of Noah, but 
only says be lived after the flood 350 years. What he reports 
too, relative to the vessel of Xisuthrus, ought by no means to be 
omitted, that it was reported that fragments of that vessel still re- 
mained in Armenia, on the Gordyaean mountains, and that it was 
the custom of travellers to visit those mountains, and bring away 
the bitumen, which they scrape oflF, and use by w'ay of charm against 
misfortune and disease. 

The numerous contests which arc recorded in Jamblichus, Plu- 
tarch, and other writers, to have taken place betw een Osiris and his 
mortal enemy Typhon, whose name we have remarked 10 be derived 
from al-tupbon, deluge ; the account of the final success of the latter 
in the most important of those contests, and of his having fabricated 
an ark of curious workmanship, in which lie shut up the former ; the 
unmcmorial traditions of numerous inundations alluded to in the 
speech of the Egyptian priest to Solon ; and the assertion, noticed 
before, tliat the mountains of the Thebais consisted of an immense 
mass of shells, deposited by the waters of the ocean, w hence, in fact, 
in ancient Sanscrit histories, Egypt itself, according to Mi . Wilford, 
is denominated chanka-dweepa, or the continent of shells ; these 
circumstances united, prove, as effectually as any direct liistorical 
records, if any had remained from the wreck of time, could prove, 
the general and uniform belief of the Egyptians in the trutli of an 
universal Deluge. Mr. Bryant, indeed, is of opinion, that the 
mysterious Egyptian festival of Osiris and Isis, at the autumnal 
equinox, was nothing more than a commemoration of the Deluge, 
which took place at that period of the year, the very period at 
which Typhon slew Osiris. 

“ Those mysteries," he observes,” for the most part, consisted of a 
melancholy process ; and were celebrated by night, with torclies, in 
commemoration of the state of darkness in which the great patriarch 

VOL. I. 4 A 
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And his family had been involved.'** In another place he takes no- 
tice, that “ there was scarcely any circumstance, however minute, 
mentioned by Moses concerning the ark of Noah, but what was re- 
corded in the family of Ham. It is said of the patriarch, that he was 
a man of the earth, and skilled in planting and sowing, and every 
species of agriculture. When he constructed the ark, he made a 
window in it ; through which, after a season, he looked forth and 
saw the ruins of the former w orld. He made also a door in the ar k ; 
which was a circumstance continually commemorated by the Gen- 
tile writers. The entrance, through it, they esteemed a passage to 
death and darkness ; but the egress from it was represented as a 
return to life. And, as the residence in the ark was an intermediate 
State between a lost world and a world renewed, tliis was con- 
stantly alluded to in their symbolical representations.”'!- The 
reader will observe that the ingenious analyst, throughout his 
instructive work, supposes Noah to be the genuine Osiris. He in- 
forms us, that, as the principal rites in Egypt were confessedly for 
a person lost, and consigned for a time to darkness, but who, after 
much bewailing and anxious search, was at length found, and sup- 
posed to be restored to life ; no allusion could possibly point more 
directly than this to the previous disappearance of the patriarch, 
to the perils and gloom w ith which he might well be supposed to 
be surrounded in the ark, and his consequent emerging and final 
restoration to light and safety. He observes, that the cmphatical 
expression of the ftufijf, when purified, " I have escaped a sad ca- 
lamity, and my lot is greatly mended and, at the feast of Isis, 
the exulting exclamation, f We have found the 

lost O.S1RIS, let us rejoice together! have also a decided reference to 
the same event ; that among many other circumstances corrobora- 
tive of his position, not the least convincing is the very ceremony 

• See Bryant’i Analysis, vol. II. p. 331, 33a, 333. f Ibid. p. *37. 
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adopted, during the efforts of the priests to find the missing object 
of their research, that of a number of their body going down by 
night to the sea shore, bearing a sacred scyphus, in which was a 
golden vessel, in the form of a ship or boat, and into which they 
poured some of the water of the river ; that this being perform- 
ed, the shout of tumultuous joy abovementioned broke forth from 
the crowd, and that then Osiris was supposed to be found. He 
winds up the whole of his argument, by proving from Plutarch, 
that this ceremony of inclosing Osiris in his tomb, or ark, in me- 
mory of his having been in his lifetime thus concealed, to avoid 
the fury of Typhon, their known symbol of the ocean, took place 
precisely upon the seventeenth day of the second month, after the 
autumnal equinox ; that is, in fact, upon the very day on which 
the TRUE Osiris entered the ark, whidi, in Scripture, is said to have 
taken place in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, on the second 
MONTH, AND ON THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONTH. 

The Egyptians too, were not less strenuous in their observations 
of another festival founded upon ancient immemorial tradition, for, 
according to Porphyry, at the summer solstice, it was their custom 
to mark their houses, flocks, and trees, with a red compound, and 
go clothed in scarlet, in commemoration of the grand conflagration. 
At this festival too, that celebrated Pyrrhic, cr fire dance, after- 
wards revived in Greece, was performed, of which the reader may 
find an account in the fifth volume of Indian Antiquities. 

The Arabians, we have already observed from Abulfaragius, had 
the same traditional accounts current among them, of the alternate 
destruction of the earth by water and fire, imagining that imme- 
diately after those dreadful catastrophes had taken place, there 
would be a regeneration of all things ; and though some of the 
modern Persians, according to Dr. Hyde, like some of the modern 
Indians, affect to deny that evar a deluge took place in their 
country, yet he confesses that the orthodox among them acknow- 
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ledge this general destruction by water, in which Uie whole human 
race perished, except a few peculiarly favoured of Heaven, and that 
it was sent by the Deity as a punishment for the multiplied enor- 
mities of mankind, one of whom, by name Malcus, is recorded in 
their annals to have been a monster of vice and profaneness.* 

• The vanity of the Greeks in appropriating to themselves, and 
applying to their own fabulous history, many distinguished events 
recorded in the anaals of Asiatic nations, proves, in one respect, 
a fortunate circumstance for posterity ; since it has been the cause 
of preserving for them the memory of many important historical 
incidents, which are to be traced through all the obscurity of the 
allegories that envelope them. Lucian, who resided among the 
Greeks of Alexandria, and who also wrote in the Greek language, 
was yet himself a native of Syria, relates that in the age of the 
Scythian Deucalion, by which epithet he plainly means to distin- 
guish him from the Greek Deucalion of a later period, as the flood 
in question must doubtless be understood of a different deluge from 
that partial one which overwlielmed Thessaly, all mankind pe- 
rished in a general inundation of the globe. Speaking of the 
temple ofHierapolis in Syria, he observes : — “ many persons assert 
that this temple was erected by Deucalion the Scythian that Deu- 
calion in whose days the grand inundation of waters took place. 
I have heard in Greece what the Grecians say concerning this 
Deucalion. The story they relate is as follows : the present race 
of men is not the first, for they totally perished ; but is of a second 
generation, which, being descended from Deucalion, increased to a 
great multitude. Now, of the former race of men they relate this 
story: they were insolent, and addicted to unjust actions ; for they 
neither kept their oaths, nor were hospitable to strangers, nor 
gave ear to suppliants ; for which reason this great calamity befel 
them : on a sudden the earth poured forth a vast quantity of water, 

• I^de Riilig. VetiFm. otp. lo. p. 157. 
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great showers fell, the rivers overflowed, and the sea arose to a 
prodigious height ; so that all things became water, and all men 
were destroyed : only Deucalion was left to a second generation, on 
account of his prudence and piety. He was saved in this manner : 
he went into a large ark or chest which he had fabricated, together 
with bis sons and their wives; and when he was in, there entered 
swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and all other creatures 
which live on earth, by pairs. He received them all, and they did 
him no hurt ; for the gods created a great friendship among them ; 
so that they sailed all in one chest while the waters prevailed. 
These things the Greeks relate of Deucalion. But, as to what 
happened after this, there is an ancient tradition among those of 
Hierapolis, which deserves admiration ; viz. that in their country 
a great chasm opened, and received all the water ; whereupon Deu- 
calion crated altars, and built the temple of Juno over tlie chasm. 
This chasm I have seen, and it isaverysmallonc, under the temple: 
whether it was formerly greater, and since lessened, I cannot tell ; 
but that which I have seen is not large. In commemoration of 
this history, they practise this ceremonial rite : twice in every year 
water is brought from the sea to the temple, and not by the priests 
only, but by the inhabitants of all Syria and Arabia ; many come 
from beyond Euphrates to the sea, and all carry water, which they 
first pour out in the temple, and afterwards it sinks into the chasm ; 
which though it be small, receives abundance of water. And when 
they do this, they say Deucalion instituted the ceremony in that tem- 
ple, as a memorial of the calamity, and of his deliverance from it.”* 
The Syrians also, according to the same author, venerated the 
dove, which was the sacred arkitc bird, and ranked it among the 
most hallowed hieroglyphics of their temples. There is another 
singular rite instituted, 1 conceive, in memory of this grand cata- 
strophe, recorded by Lucian to have been celebrated by the ancient 
* Lucian <le Dea Syria, p. 8Sa. 
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Syrians, I mean the submersion during a grand annual feast of all 
their idols, beneath the water of a certain consecriited lake, where 
the sacred fishes were preserved, two hundred fathoms in depth ; 
and the ceremony, says Lucian, was thence denominated the di- 
scent into the lake. This ceremony bears too near a resemblance 
to the annual custom before adverted to, of commit- ing Osiris, in 
Egypt, to the Nile, and Durga, in India, to the Ganges, to allow 
of any hesitation of pronouncing in what country it originated, 
and to what primeval event, and venerable personage, it pointed. 

It is apparent from this account of Lucian, that there was more 
tlian one Deucalion, and more than one deluge, to which his name 
was applied. The Greeks having heard, by'tradition, of a great 
flood that happened under Deucalion, confounded with it the 
lesser flood that ravaged Thessaly. They acknowledge, indeed, 
that even the second Deucalion was not a native of Greece, but 
came to that country from Scythia, whither his father Prometheus, 
the Titan, had been banished. His name, indeed, proves him to 
have been of foreign extract, if ever such a person did, in reality, 
exist in human shape, which may very reasonably be doubted. It 
evidently appears to me, to be formed of two Sanscrit words, Deva 
and Cali, with the Greek termination on affived. Now by Cali, 
we have before observed, the Indians mean time personified, and 
tlie Deluge of Deucalion is, therefore, Veeshnu's flood, at the end 
of the third yug or grand period of time, the tradition of which 
had, by some unknown channel, reached Greece, and was as usual 
wrought into their fabulous history. Of Time the Indians have 
formed a terrible divinity, whom they sometimes call Maha Cali, 
or great time ; and sometimes Seeva, the destroyer of all things. 
Hence the epithet of Deu, or Deva, is constantly applied to the 
deified objects of their multifarious idolatry. 

The learned Mr. Bryant, on the subject of this flood, remarks 
that, in fact, Deucalion and Prometheus were the same person, and 
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with that person commenced the Gentile history, not of Greece 
only, but of the world. Now we are assured by Philo, that Deu- 
calion was Noah. ftt» AtVKCiXtuva, Xa\Seaei h NAE eirow- 

fie^ovfftv, e^’ eu rev fuyeai Ketleac}^va'ftev irtvtSti ysvt<r&eu. That Deucalion 
was unduly adjudged by the people of Thessaly solely to their coun- 
try, he thinks may be proved from his name occurring in different 
parts of the world ;* and this very circumstance, I must add, 
strongly supports tho mojcctuic, barnrdpd above, concerning the 
Oriental etymology of the name. 

There is the greatest reason to suppose, that the deluge, said to 
have overflowed all Attica and Boeotia, in the reign of Ogyges, is 
only a corrupted tradition of the flood of Noah, since a veil of im- 
penetrable obscurity shades both Ogyges himself, and the period in 
which that deluge happened. According to Petavius, and the 
most esteemed writers on Grecian chronology, before Sir Isaac 
Newton attempted to shake its antiquity, it took place in tlie year 
1796 before the Christian a*ra ; a passage in Censorinus fixes that 
event 1200 years before the Trojan war, a date exceeding that of 
the Noachic flood. In truth, so lost in the gulph of time was all 
remembrance of it, that whensoever the ancient Greeks wished to 
impress the mind with an idea of the unfatliomable antiquity of any 
object, or event, it was usual with them to denominate itOgygian. 
In general their writers considered Ogyges, not as a native of 
Greece, but of foreign original, a circumstance which greatly cor- 
roborates the conjecture of Sir William Jones on the Tartars, in 
the Asiatic Researches, that he was no other than Ootv, univer- 
sally allowed, in all the genuine traditional histories of the Tar- 
tars, to have been the first monarch of Scythia, whose reign, we 
learn from Abulgazi,-|- they fixed to the ccra of 4000 years before 
JengisKhan, which ascends 500 years beyond the flood ; but which, 

* See Bryant’s Analysis, vol. II. p. zia. 

t See the frefiice tg his Histgiy of the Tartars, p. 8. 
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I am opinion, may be referred to the period of the disperaon 
after the flood, since the name appears to be only a corruption of 
the Arabian terms Yajuj and M^uj, by which they mean the Ja- 
phetic race that first peopled the vast plains of Scythia, and, by 
coliHiies migrating thence, Greece, and the isles of the Gentiles. 

After exhibiting to the reader the above numerous and decisive 
attestations to the truth of the Deluge, the result of Oriental tra- 
ditions, there is no oroasion to piuluiig thi>! already very extended 
chapter, by additional testimoni^ which might easily be brought 
from America, Europe, and other remote regions of the earth. 
Our proper field of investigation is Asia, and both its natural and 
dvil history, as hitherto adduced, confirm the momentous fact. It 
remains that we advance to the hallowed ground of India, whither 
it is possible Xisuthrus, otherwise Noah, retired when he landed 
out of the ark, and told the companions of his voyage, that he, and 
his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were going to the land of the 
gods, or devas ; and where he possibly left those genuine Sanscrit 
accounts, so happily discovered by the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Wilkins, and so faithfully translated by him whom these 
pages must ever equally applaud and lament. 
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TKE HISTORY OF THE THREE FIRST AVATARS. 


THE MATSYA AVATAR, OR FIRST INCARKATIOH OF VEESHNU IN’ 
THE FORM OF A FISH. 


We come, at length, to the consideration of the ten distinguish- 
ed Avatars of India ; for the inferior Avatars that have appeared 
in various ages are- innumerable. In the history of them is justly 
supposed to be involved a considerable portion of the ancient his- 
tory of the country ; and our account of these Avatars, therefore, 
shall be taken from the only authentic sources yet accessible, the 
productions of Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones. 

The Sanscrit term Avatar signifies a descent, and is, in a pe- 
culiar manner, used to denote the nine past descents of Veeshnu, 
the supreme being, from the abodes of bliss and glory, to sojourn 
with man, to effect the wise and benevolent purposes of provi- 
dence, or to display its justice in the punishment of guilt. The 
occasion of those descents, is indeed declared by Veeshnu himself, 
in the form of Creeshna, who, in the Geeta, thus addresses Arjun. 
" Both 1 and thou have passed many births, mine are known unto 
me ; but thou knowest not of thine. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am the lord of all created 
beings, yet having command over my own nature, I am 7nade 
evident by my own power ; and, as often as there is a decline of 
virtue, and an insurrection of vice and injustice in the world, 1 make 
myself evident ; and thus I appear, from age to age, for the pre- 
servation of the just, the destruction of the wicked, and the estab- 
lishment of virtue."* The first Avatar of Veeshnu, was under 
the form of a human being issuing from the body of a fish, and 
it is thence called Matsya. A very particular account of this 


* Bbagvat Gecte» p. 52* 
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incarnation, is given in the Aaatic Researches by the Prendent, 
in a literal tranidation from the Bhagvat ; a book, the title of 
which is one of the names of Creeshna, and contains the detailed 
history of the great Indian preserver. The beginning section of 
that purana thus confirms the tenor of the passage, above quoted, 
from the Geeta. “ Desiring the preservation of herds, and of 
Brahmans, of genii, and of virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law, 
and of precious things, the lord of the universe assumes many bodily 
shapes; but though he pervades, like the air, a variety of beings, 
yet he is himself unvaried, since he hasnoquality subject tochange/'* 
The particular cause of this first, or Mat^a Avatar, is then de- 
scribed as follows : — “ at the close of the last Calpa (which word has 
been explained in a former page) there was a general destruction 
occasioned by the sleep of Brahma ; whence his creatures in diffe- 
rent worlds were drowned in a vast ocean. Brahma, being inclined 
to slumber, desiring repose after a lapse of ages, the strong daemon 
Hayagriva came near him, and stole the Vedas, which had flowed 
from his lips.'* This allegorical slumber of Bralima, and the theft 
of the sacred books, mean only, in simpler language, that the human 
race was become corrupt, and therefore deserted by their Creator. 
“ When Heri, the preserver of the universe, discovered this deed of 
the prince ofDanavas, he took the shape of a minute fish, called Sa- 
phari. A holy king, named Satyaurata, then reigned, a servant of 
the spirit which moved on the waves, and so devout that water was his 
only sustenance. He was the Child of the Sun, and, in the present 
Calpa, is invested by Narayen with the office of Menu." The de- 
vout ch aracter, and elevated descent of this king, is perfectly in uni- 
son with that of the patriarch Noah, the servant of the true God, 
and prophet of the old world . But to proceed : “ As this pious king 
was making a libation in the river, the preserving power, under the 
form of the fish Saphari, appeared to him, at first under a very minute 

* Asiatic Researches, voL I. ]>. 230. 
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form, but gradually assuming a larger bulk, at length became a fish 
of immense m^nitude. Having put his virtue and benevolence to 
repeated triab, the deity, from this miraculous expansion of him- 
self, became visible to his astonished view, and Satyaurata addresses 
him in this sublime prayer. « Never before have I seen or heard of 
so prodigious an inhabitant of the waters ! surely thou art Bhagavat 
who appearest before me; the great Heri, whose dwelling was on 
the waves, and who now, in compassion to thy servant, bcarest 
the form of the natives of the deep 1 Salutation and praise be to 
thee, O thou first male ! the lord of creation, of preservation, and of 
destruction ! thou art the highest object, O supreme ruler, of us 
thy adorers who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in 
this world give existence to various beings; yet I am anxious to 
know for what cause that shape has been assumed by thee. Let 
me not, O lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whose 
perfect benevolence has been extended to all !” The lord of the 
universe, out of pure benevolence and compassion to the pious 
monarch, “ intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age," returned him the follo^ving 
answCT. “ In seven days from the present time, O thou tamer of 
enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death ; 
but in the midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take all medi- 
cinal herbs, all the variaty of seeds, and accompanied by seven saints, 
encircled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark, and continue in it, secure from the flood, on one immense ocean, 
without light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
the ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten 
it with a large sea serpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee -. 
drawing the vessel with thee and thy attendants, I will remain on 
the ocean, O chief of men, until a day of Brahma (a year) shall be 
completely ended." He spake, and vanished from bis sight. Saty- 

4 B a 
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aufsta humbly and devoutly waited the awful event, and while he 
was performing grateful sacriiices to Heaven, “ the sea,t>verwhelm- 
ing its shores, deluged the whole earth ; and it was soon perceived 
to be augmented hy showers from immense clouds. He still meditat- 
ing on the command of Bhagavat, saw the vessel advancing, and 
entered it with the chiefs of Brahmins, having carried into it the 
medicinal plants, and conformed to the directions of Her i. Alarm- 
ed at the violence of the waves, and the tossing of the vessel, 
the pious king invoked the assistance of the preserving power, 
" when the god appeared again distinctly on the vast ocean, in the 
form of a fish, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, 
with one stupendous horn ; on which the king, as he had before 
been commanded by Hcri, tied the ship with a cable made of avast 
serpent (the usual symbol introduced into all the Indian poems), 
and, happy in his preservation, stood praising the destroyer of 
Madhu. When the monarch had finished his hymn, the primeval 
male Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on the great expanse 
of water, spoke aloud to his own divine essence, pronouncing a 
sacred purana ; the substance of which was an infinite mystery, to 
be concealed within the breast of Satyaurata ; who, sitting in the 
vessel with his saints, heard the principle of the soul, the Eternal 
Being, proclaimed by the preserving power. Then Heri rising, 
together with Brahma, from the destructive deluge, which w'as 
abated, slew the daemon Hayagriva, and recovered thesacred books. 
Satyaurata instructed in all divine and human knowledge, was ap- 
pointed in the present Calpa, by the favour of Veeshnu, the seventh 
Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata ; but the appearance of a horned fish 
to tlie religious monarch was Maya, or delusion."* 

This epitome of the first Indian history now extant, appeared 
to Sir William Jones not only very curious, but very important ; 
since the story, though dressed up in the form of an allegory, 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. I. p, Z34. 
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proves a primeval tradition in India of the universal Deluge de> 
scribed Moses, and consequently fixes the precise period of the 
commencement of the genuine Hindoo chronology. 

After exhibiting to the reader this genuine Sanscrit account of 
the destruction of all things livii^, except those which remained 
with Satyaurata in the ark, I shall present to his view the circum- 
stances most striking and parallel in the Mosaic account of tiie 
same grand catastrophe, whence the similarity of the leading in- 
cidents in both will not fail to make a more forcible impression 
upon his mind. “ And God saw that the wickedness man was 
great upon the earth. The earth also was corrupt before God, and 
the earth was filled with violence. And God said unto Noah, the end 
of alljlesh is come before me: for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and behold I will destroy them with the earth. Make 
thee an ark of Gopher wood: rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and 
shdlt pitch it within and without with pitch. And behold J, even /, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the earth ; but with thee will I esta- 
blish my covenant: and thou shalt come into the arl, thou and thy sons, 
and thy zvife,* and thy sons wives with thee. And of ever v living 
thing of all flesh, tivo of every sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep 
them alive ivitb thee : they shall be male and female. Of fowls after 
their kind, and of cattle after their kind, of every creeping thing of 
the earth after bis kind ; two of every sort shall come unto thee. And 
the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou, and all thy house into the ark ; 
roR THEE HAVE I SEEN RIGHTEOUS before me in this generation. 
For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights. And it came to pass after seven days, that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth. The same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened ; and the waters increased exceedingly upon the earth : 

• “ All the pandects agree,” says Sir William, •' tli.it tlie wife of Satyaurata, though not 
named, must be understood to hare been saved with him.” 
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and all the high Mis that were under the whole hewetn ware covered. 
All in whose nostrils was the breath of lifet of all that were in the dry 
land died. And Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in tbevark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth an hundred 
and fifty days. And God remembered Noah." * 

The very similar and striking circumstances occurrir^ in these 
two descriptions, such as the cause assigned for the Deluge, the 
enormous and continued impiety of the ante-diluvian race ; the 
Deity selecting one righteous family, consisting of eight persons, 
and that for their superior holiness ; the brute animals preserved, 
ascending the ark in pairs ; the prediction that in seven days the 
awful event should take place ; and the extended period of the in- 
undation, are too remarkable to be otherwise accounted for than by 
supposing that the more pure and sublime relation unincumbered 
by the usual allegories and fabulous mythology of the East, was 
inspire^ by the Divine Author of the Hebrew code of theology ; 
and that the less pure was delivered traditionally down from that 
branch of the Noachidae which settled in India, and survived the de- 
struction of the world, commemorated in that ancient record. 

So many and so voluminous have been the comments on this part 
of the Mosaic history, there is no necessity for our entering, in an 
historical volume, into minute discussions relative to the magnitude 
of the ark, which depended upon the sort of cubit supposed to be 
made use of ; whether admitted to have been the geometrical cubit, 
containing six ordinary cubits, or what is called the sacred cubit, 
which is larger by a hand's-breadth than the common cubit ; nor is 
it necessary for us to examine, at any length, the objection raised 
on the score of the possibility of collecting together and sustaining, 
during so long a period, in one vessel, the supposed variety of living 
creatures with w'hich the earth and aerial regions are stocked ; 
for the species of marine, and even amphibious animals, may, with- 

■ Gennis, chap. 7. 
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out violating reason or religion, be considered as preserved in their 
oivn particular element. It may> however, be useful to remark, 
Urst, that there was no necessity for any active personal exertion 
either on the part of Noah, or as the Jews suppose, of commissioned 
angels, to compel the animals from the various quarters of the 
globe to assemble in Chaldea and enter the ark, for the climate of 
the ante-diluvian world might, according to a former observation, 
be so temperate and serene, and the constitution of animal nature 
in general so different from what it is at present known to be, as 
to allow of the residence in that part of Asia of the quadrupeds, 
birds, and serpentine race, which now arc only to be found in 
America, and within the limits or neighbourhood of the torrid and 
frozen zones ; and it should be remembered, that in Genesis, vi. 
ver. so. when commanded to prepare the cypress bark for their re* 
ception, that Noah is expressly told by the Almighty, two of every 
sort SHALL COME unto thee ; which of itself utterly overthrows the 
objection. Secondly, the number of species of animals, as has been 
clearly proved by one of the most esteemed writers on the subject^ 
which on a superficial view may seem to be almost infinite, on 
more accurate discrimination, when such as live in water, such as 
proceed from a mixture of diftCTent species, and such as change 
their ^colour, shape, and size, by changing their climate, and 
thence, in different countries, seem to be of different species, when 
in fact, tliey are not, excepted, is found to be comparatively mode- 
rate ; and thus the whole body might conveniently be stowed, to- 
gether with their provender, in an ark of the allowed dimensions. 
A part of that writer’s ingenious observations and deductions are 
here presented to the reader. 

“ He that looks upon the stars, as they are confusedly scattered 
up and down in the firmament, will think them to be (as they are 
sometimes styled) innumerable, of so vast a multitude, as not to be 
determined to any set number ; but when all these stars are dis- 



tinctly reduced into particular constellations, and described by theif 
several places, magnitudes, and names, it appears, that of those that 
are visible to the naked eye, there are but few more than a thou- 
sand in the whole hrmaifient, and but a little more than half so many 
to be seen at once in any hemisphere. It is so likewise in other 
things : he that should put the question, how many sorts of beasts, 
or birds, &c. there are in the world? would be answered, even by 
such as are otherwise knowing and learned men, that there are so 
many hundreds of them as could not be enumerated ; whereas, ^fiipon 
a distinct inquiry into all such as are yet known, and have been de- 
scribed by credible authors, it will appear, that they are much 
fewer than is commonly imagined, not a hundred sorts of beasts, 
nor two hundred of birds."* He then, in proof of his assertion, 
presents the reader with the following curious table of animals 
admitted into the ark by Noah. But though we insert the table, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself for the consequent illus- 
trative observations. 

* See Bishop Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character and a Fbilosoisbical Language, 
p. i6x. 
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TABLE OT ANIMALS, OF EVERY SPECIES, ADMITTED INTO THE 
ARK OF NOAH. 


Beasts feeding on Hay. Beasts feeding on Fruits. &c. 


Beasts feeding on Flesh. 




Naim. 


/ 


a Horae 

a Asse 
8 Camel - 
a Elephant _ 
7 Bull 
7 Urus 
7 Bisons - 
7 Bonasus 
7 Buffalo > 

7 Sheep 
7 SterpcLseros 
7 Bruad-iaii 
7 Goat 
7 Stonc-burk 
7 Shamois 
7 Antelope - 
7 Elke - 
7 Hart 
7 Buck - 
7 Rein-deer - 
7 Roc 

2 Rhinoceros 
2 Camelopard 


Name. 


a Ilog - 
2 Baboon 
2 Ape 
2 Monkey 
2 Sloth 
2 Porcupine 
2 Hedge-hog 
a Stjuttrcl 
2 Ginney-pig 
2 Ant-bear • 
2 Armadillo 
2 Tortoise - 




Feet. 


4 

- 2 
2 


► 


>20 


Beasts feeding on Hay. 


2 Hare 
2 Rabbit 
2 Marraotto 

> 13 ° 


2 2 


23 22 
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Name. 


2 Lion 
2 Bear - 
2 Tiger 
2 Pard - 
2 Ounce 
2 Cat 

2 Civet Cat 
2 Ferret - 
2 Polecat 
2 Martin ~ 
2 Stoat - 
2 Weasle - 
2 Castor - 
2 Otter 
2 Dog 
2 M'’olf -. 
2 Fox 

2 Badger - 
2 Jackall . 
2 Caragua 


4 


40 


27 75 


From these two preceding and indisputably authentic Asiatic ac- 
counts of the same event, the reader must be convinced of the very 
gross error into which the otherwise respectable Stillingfleet and 
his followers have fallen, in asserting that the Deluge was only 
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a partial calamity ; for whether we indine to adopt, as the ori- 
ginal record, the Mosaic or Indian narration of that event, no- 
thing can be more plain, than that aU Jiesb was destroyed from 
the earth, except those that were with Noah in the ark, and 
Satyaurata in the bark fabricated by the command of Veeshnu. 
It is the extreme of absurdity also, to suppose, with Woodward, 
that the solid matter of which the earth is composed, in the 
course of the short period of a year, in which the waters co- 
vered the earth, could possibly be reduced to a soft pul)p, or 
that its metallic and mineral substances could be dissolved to 
their original atoms. The olive branch which the dove brought 
back with her into the ark, is a proof that its surface, though in 
some parts dreadfully shattered and convulsed, was yet in others 
scarcely disturbed, and only sufl^red the devastation naturally at- 
tendant upon an extensive inundation. In farther confutation of 
Dr, Woodward's assertion, that the whole terrestrial mass was dis- 
solved at the Deluge, it has been judiciously observed by BuiTon 
himself, that to effect this a second n)iracle would be necessary, in 
order to invest the watery element with the power of an universal 
dissolvent ; indeed, in that case, and if water were, in fact, an uni- 
versal menstruum, how is it possible for shells themselves to have 
been preserved in the entire state in which we now find them }* 
Moses too, it should be observed, only asserts, that all the high 
mountains were covered, he does not say dissolved ; if the latter 
had been the case, rapid indeed must have been the process of the 
crystallization of the renovated mountains of the globe, since so 
early as the seventh month, after the commencement of the de- 
luge, we are informed the ark rested on those of Ararat. 

With respect to the remarkable number of eight persons only 
being thus miraculously preserved from the general destruction, 
it would be unjust to omit the following acute observation of Mr. 

* BuSbn’s Nat. HUt. vifl. t. p. aax. 



Bryant upon the sul^ect. '< The ark," says that writer, ** ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Gentile world, was prophetic ; 
and was looked upon as a kind of temple, a place of residmce of 
the Deity, in the compass of eight persons." And might not this 
very circumstance have given the first idea to the Indians of the 
grand incarnations of Veeshnu ? which, in truth, do not properly 
exceed the number of eight, those of the three Ramas being, in the 
opinion of Sir William Jones, resolvable into one. Mr. Bryant 
proems : “ It comprehended all mankind ; and those eight persons 
were thought to be so highly favoured by Heaven, that they were 
looked up to by their posterity with great reverence, and came at 
last to be reputed deities. Hence in the ancient mythology of 
E^ypt, there were precisely eight gods ; of these the sun was the 
chief, and was said first to have reigned. Some made Vulcan the 
first king ; others Pan. But herein is no inconsistency ; th^ were 
titles of the same deity, the sun : and when divine honours began 
to be paid to men, the Amonians conferred these titles upon the 
great patriarch as well as upon his son Amon . And, as in the histo- 
ries of their kings, the Egyptians were able to trace the line of their 
descent upwards to these ancient personages ; the names of the 
latter were by these means prefixed to those lists ; and they were 
in after times thought to have reigned in that country. This wras 
the celebrated Ogdoas of Egypt, which their posterity held in 
such high veneration, that they exalted them to the heavens, and 
made their history the chief subject of their sphere."* 

In another part of that elaborate work, and in du'ect corrobo- 
ration of all that has already been urged in regard to a more an- 
cient spho'e, and asterisms pointing to a more noble mythology, 
Mr. Bryant observes, that the Egyptians did, in reality, make 
the history of the Ogdoas the chief subject of the sphere. This 

» Analysic, voL II. p. »jj, 
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will appear very manifest from their symbolical representation of 
their solar system; of which Martianus Capella (Satyric. 1. a.) 
has transmitted to us a very curious specimen. “ Ibi (in systemate 
solari) quandam navem totius naturae cursibus divcrsa cupiditate 
moderantem, cunctdque flammarum congestione plenissimam, et 
beatis circumactam mcrcibus conspicimus : cui nautse septem, ger- 
mani tamen suique similes, praesidebant. In cadem vcro rate fons 
quidam lucis aethereae, arcanisque fluoribus manans, in totius mun- 
di lumina fundebatur.” Thus we find that they esteemed tl^ark 
an emblem of the system of the heavens. And when they began 
to distinguish the stars in the firmament, and to reduce tlicm to 
particular constellations; there is reason to think, that most of 
the astcrisms were formed with the like reference. For although 
the delineations of the sphere have by the Greeks, through whom 
we receive them, been greatly abused, yet there still remains 
sufficient evidence to shew that such reference subsisted. In par- 
ticular the watery sign Aquarius, and the great effusion of that 
element, as it is depicted in tKe sphere, undoubtedly related to 
this history."* 

After an attentive consideration of these various circumstances 
in the history of the first Indian or fish Avatar, we are naturally- 
led to examine the parallel traits in that of the other piscatory 
deities of Asia; one of the most distinguished of whom, next to the 
Chaldean Dagon himself, or Cannes, previously considered, is the 
Syrian Atergatis, a name which the learned Selden -f- derives 
from two Phoenician words, Addir Dag, the magnificent fish, and 
who is doubtless the Derceto, or whale fish of the Greeks. “ Ibl," 
says Pliny, « prodigiosa Atergatis ; Graccis autem Derceto dicta vi- 
detur."X This symbolical deity so far differed from the Cannes of 

• Analysis, vol. II. p. *44. Selden de Dea Syria, p, *76, 

t Flinii Nat. Hist. lib. 16. p. 418. 
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Chaldea, that the superior part of the sacred animal was female, 
having the face and breasts of a woman ; whereas Veeshnu and 
Dagon are male from the waist upwards. Dagon, however, was 
not only a Chaldean deity, but was adored by the maritime na- 
tion of the Phoenicians as their principal divinity, and fishes were 
sacred to him. The Philistines also held this deity in profound 
veneration, and it was at his superb temple at Gaza that the God 
of Judah, when his ark was placed there, showed his supreme 
poyer over the false gods of the heathens, by dashing to the 
ground the mutilated object of their superstition. It was at Gaza 
too, that the shorn but still athletic Samson, took a severe re- 
venge upon the fish-god, and his votaries, by pulling down upon 
their heads that sumptuous shrine, whither they had brought 
him for the purposes of pastime and insult ; and ample, indeed, 
must that shrine have been, since no less than three thousand vic- 
tims perished in its ruins. Finally, the Philistines of Ashdod, the 
Azotus of the Greeks, worshipped this deity in a splendid temple 
called Beth-Dagon, which was ultimately destroyed by Jonathan, 
a general of the Maccabees, 

I have already observed, that the fish-god of the ancient liigyp- 
tian zodiac, (engraved in this Volume,) long before Sir William 
Jones’s discoveries in India had decidedly marked the Matsya Ava- 
tar for an allegory of tlie Noachic Deluge, bears an exact resem- 
blance to Vceslinu in that incarnation. The Pisces of the zodiac 
must, therefore, be ranked among the mythological figures of an- 
tiquity corroborative of that event, and the very curious and re- 
markable account given by Hyginus, in his Coelum Poctico-As- 
tronoinicum, of the origin of that sign, according to the Syrian 
mythology, is a wonderful attestation of the justice of the appli- 
cation; for he informs us, that Venus and her son (that is, in 
other words, Isis and Horus), under the form of fishes, concealed 



themselves in Syria, to escape the furious pursuit of Typhon, 
another name for Deluge: •• Pisce latuit Venus."* Hence it arose 
that the Syrians abstained from eating fish, since the body of a fish 
was, for a time, the abode of the deity; who, as Manilius also in> 
forms us, “ inseruitque suos squamosis piscibus ignes." -f From the 
foregoing, and a variety of parallel circumstances, I am inclined 
to think that the Chaldaic Oannes, the Phoenician and Philistian 
Dagon, and the Pisces of the Syrian and Egyptian zodiac, were the 
same deity with the Indian Veeshnu in liis first incarnation, and they 
all decidedly point to him, who, for a whole year, tenanted %tie 
watery deep. Diodorus Siculus plainly alludes to this Syrian divi- 
nity when he informs us, that “ at Ascalon, a city of Syria, was a 
sacred pool full of fishes, and that near it was the celebrated temple 
of Dercetus J while Lucian’s account, already detailed, of the 
grand festival annually celebrated in Syria, and called tbe descent 
into tbe lake, cannot otherwise be considered than as immediately 
allusive to the immersion of all living. 


fcENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THL 
INDIAN AVATARS, WITH PARTICULAR STRICTURES ON THAT 
OF THE MATSYA. 

The path of the sun, the great preserving power of antiquity, and 
the brightest symbol of the Deity, among the constellations ; but in 
particular his passage through the signs of the zodiac ; and the situa 
tionat various intervals, during the revolution of past ages, of the 
solstitial and equinoctial colures, are ever to be considered in all an- 
cient retrospective investigation of Oriental histor3\ To an astro- 

* Hyginus, p. 405. Bvoedit. 1681. 4 Manilii Astren. 1. 4. % Diodorus Siculus, lib. 3. 
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nomical origin are, doubtless, to be traced the appellatives which dib' 
tinguish the greater Avatars of India, and the intelligence plainly 
intended to be conveyed is of a chronological kind ; those appel- 
latives suggesting that the particular Avatar in question took 
place when the sun was passing through such a constellation in 
the heavens, or at the moment when the solstitial and equinoctial 
points were in such positions as are shadowed out by the sidereal 
titles which they respectively bear. That the Hindoos did, with 
minate accuracy, and almost religious scrupulosity, attend to the 
relative situation of the heavenly bodies, and refer to them in their 
chronological details, when tltey wished to note the exact epoch 
of great national events, is evident from their having fixed, with 
such precision, the period of the world’s commencement (as men- 
tioned in page 143 preceding), when there was a conjunction of all 
the planets in the beginning of Mesha, or the Ram ; atid that of 
the Cali yug, or present age, as there also stated, to the 18th of 
February, in the year 3013 before the Christian sera, when there 
happened another planetary conjunction, besides the remarkable 
event of an eclipse of the moon. That they continued this vigilant 
attention to the position of the heavenly phaenomena, in every 
period of their ancient empire, is indisputably apparent from two 
important actual observations, made at very remote aeras, by two 
highly celebrated astronomers; the first a Muni, or holy man, 
who flourished near three thousand years ago ; and the second 
named Varaha, who lived about the 500th year of the Christian 
ajra. This interesting account of an observation made, as the 
first of these was, in ages so long antecedent to that in which 
Eudoxus, the first known Grecian observer of the position of the 
colures, flourished, is thus related by Sir William Jones, in his 
very learned Supplemental Essay on the Indian Chronology. 
After presenting his readers with the Sanscrit original, in proof 
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of the veracity of his assertions, he adds the subsequent verbal trans- 
lation. 

“ Certainly the southern solstice was once in the middle of 
Aslesha,* the northern in the first degree of Dhanisht'ha,*)- by what 
is recorded in former sastras. At present one solstice is in the 
first degree of Carcata,J and the other in the first of Macara : that 
which is recorded not appearing, a change must have happened ; 
and the proof arises from ocular demonstration ; that is, by ob- 
serving the remote object and its marks, at the rising or setjting 
of the snn, or by the marks, in a large graduated circle, of the 
shadow's ingress and egress. The sun, by turning back without 
having reached Macara, destroys the south and the west ; by turn- 
ing back without having reached Carcata, the north and east. By 
returning, when he has just passed the winter solstitial point, he 
makes wealth secure and grain abundant, since he moves thus 
according to nature ; but the sun, by moving unnaturally, excites 
terror." 

“ Now the Hindoo astronomers agree, that the ist January, 
1790, was in the year 4,891 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period, 
at the beginning of which, they say, the equinoctial points were 
in the first degrees of Mesha and Tula ; but they are also of opi- 
nion, that the vernal equinox oscillates from the third of Mioa to 
the twenty-seventh of Mesha, and back again iji 7200 years, which 
they divide into four padas; and consequently that it moves, in the 
two intermediate padas, from the first to the twenty-seventh of 
Mesha, and back again in 3600 years ; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the first of Mesha, which coincides with the first of Aswini, at 
the beginning of every such oscillatory period. V ah ah a, sur- 


• A liiiuir a'tciism, niejuing the five stars in the face and m.uie of ihc Lion, 
f The same, mcanin^, foiii in the arm of Aquai ins. 

J Seepage 317 preceding, for the names of the Hindoo solar astcrisinci 



named Mihira, or the sun, from his knowledge of astronomy, and 
usually distinguished by the title of Acharya, or teacher of the 
Veda, lived confessedly when the Caliyuga was far advanced ; and 
since, by actual observation, he found the solstitial points in the 
first degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoctial points were 
at the same time in the first of Mesha and Tula ; he lived, 
therefore, in the year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before the first January, 1790, that is, about the year 499 of 
our sera. This date corresponds with the ayanansa, or precession, 
calculated by the rule of the Suryasiddhanta ; for 19° 2 1' 54" would 
be the precession of the equinox in 1291 years, according to the 
Hindoo computation of 54" annually, which gives us the origin of 
the Indian zodiac nearly ; but, by Newton's demonstrations, 
which agree as well with the phjenomena, as the varying density of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 50" evciy year, 
and has receded 17“ 55' ,50" sinc« the time of Vahara, which gives 
us more nearly in our own sphere, the first degree of Mesha, than 
in that of the Hindoos. By the observation recorded in older sastras, 
the equinox had gone back 23" 20', or about i68o years had inter- 
vened, between the age of the Muni and that of tlie modern astro- 
nomer : the former observation, therefore, must have been made 
about 2971 years before 1st January, 1790, that is 1181 before 
Chri.st. 

“ We come now to the commentary, which contains information 
of the greatest importance. By former sastras are meant, says 
Bhattoptala, the books of Parasara and of otlicr Munis ; and he 
then cites from the Parasara Sanhita, the following passage, which 
is in modulated prose, and in a style much resembling that of the 
Vedas. 

“ The season of Sisira is from the first of Dhanisht’ha to the 
middle of Revati ; that of Vasanta from the middle of Revati to 
the end of Rohini ; that of Grishraa from the beginning of Mrigra- 

VOL. I. 4 D 
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siras to the middle of Aslesha ; that of Versha from the middle of 
Aslesha to the end of Hasta ; that of Sarad from the first of Chitra 
to the middle of Jyesht'ha ; that of Hemanta from the middle of 
Jyesht’ha to the end of Sravana." 

“ This account of the six Indian seasons, each of which is co- 
extensive with two signs, or four lunar stations and a half, jjlaces 
the solstitial points, as Varaha has asserted, in the first degree of 
Dhanisht’ha, * and the middle, or 6“ 40', of Aslesha, while the 
equinoctial points were in the tenth degree of Bharani X and" 
of Visac'ha,§ but, in the time of Varaha, the solstitial colure |>assed 
through the loth degree of Punarvasu jj and 3® bo' of Uttarashara.H 
while the equinoctial colure cut the Hindoo ecliptic in the first of 
Aswini** and 6" 40' of Chitra, "f"j- or the Yoga and only star of 
that mansion, which, by the way, is indubitably the spike of tho 
Virgin, from the known longitude of which all other points in the 
Indian zodiac may be computed. It cannot escape notice, that 
Parasara does not use in this passage the phrase at present, which 
occurs in the text of Varaha ; so that the places of the colurcs 
might have been ascertained before his time, and a considerable 
change might have happened in their true position, without any 
change in the phrases by which the seasons were distinguished ; 
as our popular language in astronomy remains unaltered, though 
the zodiacal asterisms are now removed a whole sign from the 
places where they have left their names : it is manifest, neverthe- 
less, that Parasara must have written within twelve centuries 

* S.igittarius. f Leo* % Ram. § Libra. Ii Gcmltii. 

% Capricorn> or rather^ ah It U in tUc ougmal Sanscrit, sea moobter •, which may be the 
horned fish in which Vctsliiiu was incarnate; and it is extremely remarkable that tliis month 
neatly agrees wltli the pciiod of the height ol the Mosaic deluge. Many o; the above names 
.ue tliose of the lunar maiibions, which may cause a little confusion to the reader, and 
theikfort 1 have mentioned the European signs consonant to them. Uttarashara properly 
me Ills two St n in the horn of Makar, oi our Capi icorn, 

•* Head ol the Ram. f f Spike of Virgo. 
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before the beginning of our snt, and that single fact leads to very 
momentous consequences in regard to the system of Indian his- 
tory and litCTature."* 

From this early attention of the Indian astronomers to the posi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, during the grand events which the stars 
were supposed to influence, it is impoiKible to avoid supposing that 
the flsh of the zodiac was actually alluded to in this incarnation, 
and information intended, by this fable, to be conveyed to posterity 
that the Deluge, according to their annals, took place in that sea- 
son of the year when the sun was in the sign of Mina, or Pisces, 
though I admit that docs not appear from sacred, and other Ori- 
ental records, to have been the precise flict. According to the best 
chronologcrs,tliatevcnt took place underan autumnal sign, whereas 
Pisces is a vernal sign ; for the ancient Egyptian year began in 
September, and consequently the lytij day of the second montli, 
when Noah's flood commenced, must have been the beginning of 
our Noveinlier, when the sun was in Scorpio, the old symbolical 
asterism of Typhon {deluge), the foe of Osiris and inundator of 
Egypt. The very curious account which we read in Plutarch 
and otlier ancient writers, of the gods concealing themselves under 
the form of different animals to avoid the fury of Typhon, is pro- 
bably only a corruption of these astronomical traditions of the 
elder empire of India, whose sons, as we shall hereafter learn from 
Mr. Wilford, contrary to the original supposition, that the Indians 
never had emigrated, visited Egypt ui the earliest ages after the dis- 
persion, Those animals were, doubtless, the symbolical ones 
which form the zodiacal asterisms, as Jupiter in the Ram, Osiris in 
the Bull, Pan in the Goat, &c. while Typhon himself seems to have 
been canonized in the dreary ScOTpion. It is possible, as I have 
before hinted, that all the incarnations of Veeshnu may allude to 
the power of the sun in his passage through the several coiistella- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. II, p. 400, 
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tions, during the revolution of uncounted ages, which the Hindoos 
conceive to have elapsed ; and as the Syrian Venus was constellated 
in the Fish, so might the chief deity of India shine forth in the 
same asterism. In fact, if the reader will cast his eye on the Egyp- 
tian zodiac, he will find in the twelfth asterism a figure portrayed, 
exactly resembling that form under which the Veeshnu of India 
and the Atergatis or Dagon of Chaldea, are respectively desig- 
nated in those sculptures and paintings, in which arc transmitted 
down to posterity the mythological conceptions of the Syrians and 
the Indians. Concerning the occasion of the constellating if the 
Syrian goddess in Pisces, what we read in Hyginus is not a little 
remarkable, and is plainly connected with the Egyptian mythology, 
viz. tliat Venus took that form to avoid the fury with whicii she was 
pursued by the enraged Typhon, and threw herself, with her two 
sons, Cupid and Adonis, into the river Euphrates ; Adonis was lost, 
but Cupid was preserved, and the surviving mother and son were 
afterwards exalted to the constellation in the heavens. On this ac- 
count Ovid affirms that the Syrian nation ever thought it impious 
to regale upon^si; 

— Nefas ducunr gcnu% boc imponcre mcnsis, 

Ncc vioUnt timidi ptuibus oraSyri.* 

Hyginus also observes, that the fish .styled Notius, saved Isis 
( nature ) in great extremity ; “ pro quo beneficio simulaclirum 
piscis,et ejus filiorum, inter astra constituit.’’-!’ From these circum- 
stances, and the striking analogy that runs tlirough the whole of 
the relation, it is -evident that there exists a connection in tlie an- 
cient history of those countries, and that astronomy usurps a very 
considerable portion of all Oriental history whatsoever. 

If, however, the reader should not be inclined to give credit to 
this representation, because the period in w hich the sun enters 
Pisces does not accurately correspotid with the Mosaic »ra of the 


* Ovidii Fast. lib. 2, 1. 474. 


f Hygiiii Foeticon Astronomicon, p, 4C0. 
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Deluge, in the account which we liave before given from Bailli, 
citing the ancient books of the Persians, tliat the epoch of their 
empire, which was founded by Elam, commenced when the star 
called Aldebaran, or the eye of the bull, and that denominated 
the heart of the Scorpion, were exactly in the two equinoxes ; 
circumstances so particularly agreeing, as to time, with the general 
superstitious veneration paid to the bull over Asia, about the dilu- 
vial! mra, with what we have remarked concerning the bull, sacred 
to Dsiris, and the ark itself being called PumvTavfiog, as well as the 
ilqod commencing in the dreary autumnal month of Scorpio, or 
November, which in Egypt was the symbol of Tvphon ; from this 
fact, we say, recorded in the most ancient Persian records, it will 
farther appear that the situation of the equinoctial points in the 
heavens was vigilantly attended to by the Asiatic historians. When, 
how’ever, we farther read, that at the same period the heart of the 
Lion and the southern Fish were in or very near tlie two solstices,* 
and when we find both a Fish Avatar, and a Sing, or Lion Avatar, 
among tlie four first of these incarnations of Veeshnu, we cannot be 
at a loss for the signification, nor does any explanation of the title, 
whatsoever may be averred concerning the fact recorded under it. so 
well agree with all the other attendant circumstances, as tiiat of 
considering it to be of astronomical origin. 

Tliere arc also two other remarkable fishes designated in the 
sphere, and both of them belonging to the number of the forty- 
eight old constellations. The first is the Dolphin, concerning 
which, as an ancient Hindoo astcrisni under the name of Sisumara, 
or sea-bog, which is, in fact, the proper designation of the figure, 
but which we call the Dolphin, though not in the least resembling 
that spcciesof fish, so muchhas already occurred in a former chapter :"{• 
the second is the Cctus, or whale, both of whicli are situated near 
the zodiac, and either of these might have been the supposed tempo- 

■ Sve page 2&7 of tlus Yoiumc. | See page 220. 
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rary abod^of the solar deity, the symbol of a nobler Numen, shin- 
ing forth, in the full splendour of bene\ olence, upon the perishing 
race of mortals. The Grecian fable of Orion preserved from de- 
struction on the back of the dolphin, is in all probability only a 
mutilation of the more ancient event of Menu saved by the Matsya ; 
and from this, it is more likely than from any other source, has 
arisen the very ancient opinion that dolphins have always been 
very friendly to the human race. 


THE VABA AVATAR, OB SECOND INCARNATION OF VEESHNU IN THE 
FORM or A BOAR. 

We have already remarked the remote date to which, whether 
true or false, the Mahabbarat lays claim ; it is undoubtedly the 
oldest existing production of an historical kind in India, and may 
well be supposed to contain many authentic documents immediately 
referring to the earliest events. We have already, in page 4.55, given 
the account of a great earthquake and convulsion, that shivered to 
a considerable extent and depth a rocky portion of the Coroman- 
del coast, near the spot on which the ancient city of Mahabalipoor 
and the pagodas, called the seven pagodas, were erected ; and that 
the ruin was completed, according to the traditional records of the 
Brahmins, by a destructive inundation. We also reported, from 
Mr. Chambers, citing the Mahabbarat, that a gigantic prince, or 
daemon, the ancestor of him who founded Maliabalipoor, rolled up 
the earth into the form of a shapeless mass, and carried it down to 
the abyss, whither Veeshnu followed him in the shape of a hog, 
killed him with his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
situation. This was considered as plainly alluding to the events of 
the Vara Avatar, exactly as the reader will find it engraved in the 
plate of the second incarnation of Veeshnu in this Volume. The 
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destruction of Mahab^poor likewise, that great city which at- 
tempted to vie in grandeur widi the cities of the gods, is well 
deserving notice, for it was ei&cted 1^ a special mandate sent to 
Indra, the god of the firmament, to let loose his billows and over- 
flow the place, which being annexed to the story, might be a tra- 
ditional fragment of history, connected with that of a greater De- 
luge. That it actually was so indeed, is rendered exceedingly 
probable by the subsequent remar'k of the writer, that the only 
records of great events and ancient revolutions possessed by the 
Brahmins, are wrapped up in these allegorical tales.* It is also 
necessary, however reluctant I may be to crowd these pages with 
repetition, to bring again before his view the following passage, 
relative to this Avatar, immediately translated by Mr. Halhed 
from the Puranas, and supposed by him to relate to the creation, 
and so it should appear from the general tenor of that Purana j 
but which is more generally considered, by Indian historians, as 
allusive to the Deluge. 

The whole earth, we are there informed, was covered with water. 
Brahma again resumed his posture of contemplation and penance, 
to obtain the means of raising up the earth ; and poured forth the 
following prayer to the throne of the Almighty, in profound hu- 
mility of soul. “ Oh, Bhagavat ! since thou broughtest me from 
nonentity into existence, for a particular purpose, accomplish by 
thy benevolence that purpose I" la this situation, by the power of 
God, there i.ssued from the essence of Brahma, a being shaped like 
a boar, white, and exceedingly small ; this being, in the space of 
one hour, grew to the size of an elephant of the largest magnitude, 
and remained in the air, Brahma was astonished on beholding 
this figure, and discovered by the force of internal penetration, that 
it could be nothing but the power of the Omnipotent, which had 
assumed a body and become visible. He now felt that God is all, 
* Consult the whole passage and subsequent remarks in page 455, et seq. 
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and that all is from him, and all in him, and said to Marecchee 
and his sons (attendant genii), a wonderful animal has emanated 
from my essence ; at first of the smallest size, it has in one hour 
increased to this enormous bulk, and without doubt it is a portion 
of the Almigiity Power. They were engaged in this conversation 
when that P'ara, or boar-form, suddenly uttered a sound like the 
loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, and shook all the 
quarters of the universe ; but still, under this dreadful awe of 
heaven, a certain wonderful divine confidence secretly animated the 
hearts ot Brahma, Marecchee, and the other genii, who immediately 
began praises and thanksgivings. That Fora figure hearing the 
power of tlie Vedas and Mantras from tlieir mouths, again made 
a loud noise, and became a dreadful spectacle. Shaking the- full- 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and erect- 
ing the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed his two most 
exceedingly wliitc tusks ; then rolling around his wine-coloured 
eyes, and erecting his tail, he descended from the region of the 
air, and plunged head foremost in tlic water. The whole body 
of water was convulsed by the motion, and began to rise in waves, 
while the guardian spirit of the sea, being terrified, began to trem- 
ble for his domain, and cry out for quarter and mercy. At this 
the devotees and rcysiices again commenced their praises in honour 
of Bhagavat, who, by one glance of his eye, illumined the whole 
world of water. As the power of the Omnipotent had assumed 
the body of f'ara, on that account he condescended to use the par- 
ticular instinct of that animal, and began to smell about, that he 
might discover the place wlierc the earth was submerged. At 
length having divided the water, and arriving at the bottom, he 
saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren stratum ; then he took 
up the ponderous globe (freed from the water), and raised it high 
on his tusk ; — one would say it was a beautiful lotos blossoming on 
the tip of his tusk. In a moment, with one leap coming to the 
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surface, by the all-directing power of the omnipotent Creator, he 
spread it, like a carpet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
from the sight of Brahma."* In this description it will be observ- 
ed, the animal itself is brought forward as the agent in this Ava- 
tar ; but in the annexed engraving, that agent is portrayed as a hu- 
man figure, with the head only of a boar, on the tusks of which the 
earth rests, while his feet trample on the malignant daemon, who had 
rolled up as a scroll, and carried away the earth, vanquished by his 
superior power. The print, therefore, copied from the pagodas, 
seems more aptly than the record, to express the true sentiments of 
the Indians on this subject ; but still the idea of its allusion to a new 
creation, is not without support, on the basis of their known doctrine 
of the successive destruction of the world by water and fire, and its 
consequent renovation by Almighty power and benevolence. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPLANATION OF THE VARA AVATAR. 

In the astronomical survey of this Avatar, one circumstance is 
exceedingly deserving of remark, that whereas, in the Egyptian 
mythology, Osiris is said to have been slain by Typhon in the 
month of Athyr, or November, when the sun was in Scorpio (a 
proof that Typhon, or the evil genius of Egypt, was intended to 
be designated by that symbolical asterisin) so Adonis (that is the 
sun again), in the mythology of Syria, is said to have been killed 
by A BOAR ; and though we may not be able to pierce to the bot- 
tom of this astronomical allegory in India, yet w’e may rest as- 
sured, that a great portion of astronomical history is included in 
it, from the general analogy subsisting between the mythological 
details of the two countries. But let us inquire more particu- 
larly into the meaning of this ingenious fable of Adonis being 
killed by an enraged boar. The Syrian month Haziran, in which 

• Vide page 409, 
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that event happened, is derived from the Chaldaic root Hazir, or 
Hazira, signifying sus, porcus, a hog. and the sun finishing his 
course, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius rose heliacally, which, 
in very ancient periods, took place in the same month ,- that cir- 
cumstance gave birth to the ingenious allegory of the young and 
beautiful Adonis being killed by a boar. That this is no idle con- 
jecture, may be proved from the ceremonious rites that took place 
at the great annual festival most pompously celebrated in honour 
of Adonis, both in Syria and Phoenicia, and which are in truth the 
counterpart of those of Osiris and Isis in Egypt. These arc amply 
detailed both by Lucian and Macrobius, in the Dea Syria of the 
former, and the Saturnalia of the latter.* The festival itself lasted 
eight days, during the first part of which the whole city of Byblos, 
near which ran the river Adonis, a river that at a certain season of 
the year is affirmed to have been stained of a red colour, in memory 
of the slain Adonis, whose wounds, inflicted by the boar, were 
washed in that stream, was clothed in sable, and plunged in the 
deepest affliction. In different quarters of the city were placed 
on biers images, beautiful, but lifeless, of the youth who had 
thus perished by the tooth of a relentless savage in the flower 
of his age. Around these images were assembled crowds of frantic 
women, who, arrayed in mourning vestments, poured forth the 
most bitter lamentations, and occasionally sung the most doleful 
songs, and this first part of the solemnity was called his o^awa-^os, or 
disappearance. These gloomy rites continued for seven days, and 
during that interval Adonis was supposed to have resided with Pro- 
serpine, who was also enamoured of him, in the infernal regions ; but 
on the last, or eighth day of the festival, the universal sorrow was 
converted into unbounded hilarity; and the most festive, and often 
the most obscene rites, of the Phallic kind, proclaimed the restora- 
tion_of Adonis to the realms of life and light : this concluding part of 
• Lucian de Dea Syria, p. 256; and Macrob. Saturn, p. iBo, 
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the festival was denominated Evfint, or the discovery. The mean- 
ing of all this is plainly to be found in astronomical science. The 
loss of the sun's light, during his visit to the inferior hemisphere 
in the brumal season, figuratively described as a residence virith Pro- 
serpine, and so similar to the slumber of Veeshnu during the rainy 
season, and the return of his gladdening beam in the vernal quarter, 
are, doubtless, intended to be shadowed out in this Oriental fable. 

How widely throughout the East was diffused this custom of 
lamenting Adonis slain by the boar, or, in other words, the sun 
finishing his apparent annual course in the month Haziran, is evi- 
dent from the deep and criminal devotion of the idolatrous Jews 
to this ancient sidereal superstition, so frequently and expressly 
aiiathematized in Scripture. It is to this festival in particular that 
Ezekiel alludes, when in the prophetic vision described in his eighth 
chapter, so repeatedly cited by me during a former survey of the 
superstitions of Asia, which are all accurately deleted in the course 
of it, the inspired sage thus expresses himself : “ then he brought 
me to the door of the gate of the Lord's house, which was towards 
the north (the region of Assyria) ; and behold, there sate women 
weeping for Tbammuz! By Thanimuz the commentators univer- 
sally agree that Adonis is meant, and by the grief of the women 
the doleful plaints usual at his festival. Now Thammuz is the 
Hebrew name of their fourth month, that of June, when the sun 
enters into Cancer, on which account the Jewish astronomers de- 
nominate his entrance into that sign Tecupba Tbammus, periodus 
Tammuz ; and though this, doubtless, was not the season of the 
year when the festival of Adonis was originally instituted, yet in 
the alteration which during a long revolution of ages could not 
fail to have taken place through all the zodiacal asterisms, owing 
to the precession of the equinoxes, which, it lias been before ob- 
served, is after the rate of seventy-one years and a half to a degree, 
the variation as to the pteriod of cdiserving the festival may be 

4 E s 
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easily accounted for. Mr. Costard, wlio had never heard of this 
Indian Avatar, confirms all that I have offered on this subject, in 
the following passage in his short treatise on the Rise of Astronomy, 
which I beg leave to present verbatim to the reader. 

“ To signify the sun's continuance six months in the northern 
signs, and six in the southern, the ancients seem to have feigned 
that Adonis passed six months in the arms of Venus, and six in the 
arms of Proserpine. The same sort of astronomical fiction may 
possibly be carried on in the story of his being killed by a boar. 
By being killed, perhaps, may be meant nothing more than* the 
loss of his heat, which loss is greatest when he is in Capricorn : 
instead of which, in the most ancient Egyptian splicre, there might 
be drawn a boar ; the asterisms having been drawn differently 
among different nations."* 

Such was Costard's sagacious observation fifty years ago, which 
modern discoveries have proved to be just ; for though the boar 
did not form one of the Egyptian zodiacal asterisms, yet it is now 
known to have been designated on a more ancient zodiac, in the 
astronomical system of an elder nation, the Hindoos ; since, by 
reverting to page 287 preceding, the reader will perceive that 
a boar’s head (the head for the animal, as the horns of Aries 
for the ram) fills the place of the 18th division of the second 
series of lunar asterisms on the table of the Nac Shattra, or 
mansions of the moon. It is also deserving the attentive notice 
of the Indian astronomer, that the whole animal itself is enu- 
merated among those of the Chinese solar zodiac, of which it 
makes the twelfth asterism, copied from the authentic volume of 
Kempfer, in the 332d page of this history ; and there is reason to 
think that the ancient Chinese astronomy is a remnant of the sci- 
ence of the Noachid®, or, as we have now proved the identity of 
the race, the first Asiatic descendants of Satyaurata Menu, who, 

• Costard on the Rise of Astronomy, in his four Letters to Martin Folkes, Esq. p. 43. 
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migrating early from Armeiua, peopled the whcde ea^em region 
of Asia. 

In the plate of the Indian or Oriental zodiac, the reader will 
observe that Jupiter is engraved perfonning his tedious revolution, 
mounted on the back of a boar, which, doubtless, has a reference to 
the boar of the ancient sphere, since the allusion is otherwise in- 
comprehensible ; and whosoever will cast his eye upon the figure of 
Veeshnu, in the plate of the Vara Avatar annexed, and compare 
it with that of the Canis Anubis, or more properly the Cynoce- 
phalus, or dog’s-head Numen, engraved or painted upon the ancient 
monuments of £gypt, must be struck with the great resembla^kJ^ 
of the design of these symbolical animals, and be convinced that 
they owe their origin to some very ancient and intimate connec- 
tion between the historical records and mythological notions of 
the two nations. The result, therefore, of these astronomical 
strictures is, that this fragment of very ancient Indian history 
comprehends, at once, a moral, chronological, and astronomical 
truth, viz. that the earth was snatched from the grasp of Destruc- 
tion, shadowed out under the symbol of a gigantic daemon, and 
rescued from the waters of the deluge, by the immediate interposi- 
tion of Providence, when the sun had entered into the ancient, 
but obsolete, constellation of the boar ; from the waters of that 
deluge, which commenced when the sun was in the aquatic asterisin 
of Pisces. 

THE COUHMA AVATAR, OR THIRD INCARNATION OF VEESHNU IN 
THE FORM OF A TORTOISE, TO SUPPORT THE EARTH AFTER 
ITS EMERSION FROM THE OCEAN. 

Having rather extensively considered this third incarnation of 
Veeshnu in the Indian Antiquities, the reader will not be surprised 
at my occasionally adopting, in the course of this description of it. 
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the very words of that narration, since I can aeket none more ex> 
pressive of my meaning, or illustrative of the Avatar itself. 

There is a volume in the possesion of the Society of Antiquaries 
in London, presented, I believe, by Mr. Hastings, which is entirely 
upon the subject of the mne incarnations of Veeshnu. Among 
' other delineations, there is one which exhibits a very accurate dis- 
play of the events of the Courma Avatar, or Veeshnu's descent 
in the form of a tortoise, to support the earth sinking in the ocean, 
as well as of the curious Indian historical fable of the Soors>and 
Assoors diurning that ocean with the mountain Mandar. Around 
this vast mountain the serpent Asookee is there represented * as 
twined in dreadful folds, by way of a rope, at the head and tail of 
which those imaginary beings are pulling with all their might, to 
make the churned deep disgorge the precious things swallowed up 
in a certain great deluge. The above circumstances are thus related 
in Mr. Wilkins's translation of the Mahabbarat, and the reader 
will find it in page 146 of the Geeta. This account, adduced 
immediately from such respectable authority, as Mr. Wilkins 
undoubtedly is, will at once serve to gratify curiosity from the 
fountain head of Indian authentic intelligence, and afford a spe- 
cimen of the romantic style in which that first and most celebrated 
Indian history, not yet presented to the public, is written. 

TheSoors, or good genii, being assembled in solemn consultation 
upon the sparkling summit of the great golden mountain Meru, or 
SoMMEiR, asserted, in the Geographical Dissertation, to be situated 
in the centre of our globe, and to be of the altitude of at least 16,000 
yojANs,*!- were meditating the discovery of the amreeta, or water 
of immortality, under which allegory is shadowed out the reani- 
mation of nature after the general desolation made by the deluge. 
The sea was to be deeply agitated by the impetuous rotation of 

■ See the engranng annexed, triiich is in part copied irom it. 

t The rojAM ii an ancient Indian maeiare, in eaneiit about iour mikb 
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the mountain MtUidar ; but, as the united bands of Dewtahs were 
unable to remove this mountain, they went before Veeshnu, who was 
sitting with Brahma, and addressed them in these words : “ Exert, 
sovereign beings, your most superior wisdom to remove the 
mountain Mandar, and employ your utmost power for our good." 
Veeshnu and Brahma having replied, ** It shall be according to 
your wish He, with the lotos eye, directed the king of serpents 
to appear. Ananta arose, and was instructed in that work by 
Brahma, and commanded by Narayen to perform it. Then Ananta, 
by his power, took up that king of mountains, together with all 
its forests and every inhabitant thereof, and the Sours accompanied 
him into the presence of the Ocean, whom they addressed, saying, 
“ We will stir up thy waters to obtain the Amreeta — and the 
lord of the waters replied, “ let me also have a share, seeing I am 
to bear the violent agitations that will be caused by the whirling 
of the mountain." Then the Soors and Assoors spake unto Courma- 
RAJAH, the king of the tortoises, upon the strand of the ocean, and 
said, « my lord is able to be the supporter of this mountain." The 
tortoise replied, •• be it so 1" and it was placed upon his back. 

“ So the mountain being set upon the back of the tortoise, 
Eendra began to whirl it about as it were a machine. The moun- 
tain Mandar served as a churn, and the serpent Vasookee for the 
rope ; and thus, in former days, did the Dewtahs, the Assoors, and 
the Danoos, begin to stir up the waters of the ocean for the dis- 
covery of the Amreeta. The mighty Assoors were employed on 
the side of the serpent's head, whilst all the Soors assembled about 
his tail. Ananta, that sovereign Dew, stood near Narayen. 

“ They now pull forth the serpent’s head repeatedly, and as often 
let it go : while there issued from his mouth, thus violently draw- 
ing to and fro by the Soors and Assoors, a continual stream of lire, 
and smoke, and wind ; which ascending in thick clouds, replete with 
lightning, it began to ruin down upon the heavenly bands, who .were 
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already fatigued with their labour, whilst a shower of flowers was 
shaken from the top of the mountain, covering the heads of all, 
both Soors and Assoors. In the mean time the roaring of the ocean, 
whilst violently agitated with the whirling of the mountain Mandar 
by the Soors and Assoors, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. 
Thousands of the various productions of the waters were torn to 
pieces by the mountain, and confounded with the briny flood ; and 
every specific being of the deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth were annihilated ; whilst, from the vio- 
lent agitation of the mountain, the forest trees were dashed against 
each other, and precipitated from its utmost height, with all the birds 
thereon ; from the violent confricationof all whicha raging {volcanic) 
fire was produced, involving the whole mountain with smoke and 
flame, as with a dark blue cloud and the vivid flash of lightning. The 
lion and the retreating elephant are overtaken by the devouring 
flames, and every vital being and every individual object are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration. The raging flames, thus 
spreading destruction on all sides, were at length quenched by a 
shower of cloud-borne water poured down by the immortal Eendra. 
And now a heterogeneous stream of the concocted juice of various 
trees and plants ran down into the briny flood. It was from this 
milk-like stream of juices, produced from those streams, trees, and 
plants, and a mixture of melted gold, that the Soors obtained their 
immortality. 

“ The waters of the ocean now being assimilated with those 
juices, were converted into milk, and from that milk a kind of 
butter was presently produced ; when the heavenly bands went 
again into the presence of Brahma, the granter of boons, and 
addressed him, saying — “ Except Narayen, every other Soor and 
Assoor is fatigued with his labour, and still the Amrccta doth not 
appear ; wherefore the churning of the ocean is at a stand." Then 
Brahma said unto Narayen — " Endue them with recruited strength, 
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ibr thoa4U^ thife'i» pp a rt i'?i TH«d amwend and said— 

" I wiU give fradi^v^oiui tosneh u co-operate in the work. Let 
Mandar be whirled about,aod thebed of the ocean be kept steady." 

When th^ heard the words of N<mym, they all returned again 
to the w«riE»«nd began to stir aboat . with great force that butter 
of the -ocean: when there i»«aently arose from out of the troubled 
de^>>-first the mooni with a pleasing countenance, shining with 
ten-thousand beams of gentle light; next followed Sree, the.god- 
deas of fortune,' whose seat is the white lily of the waters ; then 
Soora-Devee, the goddess of wine, and the white horse called 
Oocfaisrava.* And after these thore was produced, from the unc- 
tuous mass, the jewel Kowstoobh. that glorious spo'kling gem 
worn by Narayen on his breast ; then Pareejat, the tree plenty, 
and Soorabhee, the cow that.granted every heart’s desire.-f- 

“ The moon, Socva-Devee, the goddess Sree, and the horse as 
swift as thought, instantly marched away towards the Dews, keep- 
ing in the path of the sun. 

*' Then the Dew Dhanwantaree, in human shape, came forth, 
holding in his hand a white vessel filled with the immortal ju'ioe 
Amreeta. When the Assoors beheld these wondrous things appear, 
they raised their tumultuous voices for the Amreeta, and each of 
them clamorously exclaimed — ■" This of right is minel’* 

In the mean time Iravat, a mighty elephant,;); arose, now 
kept by the god of thunder ; and as they continued to churn the 
ocean more than enough, that deadly poison issued from its bed, 
burning like a raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a moment 
spread throughout the world, confoundii^ the three regions of 
the universe with its mortal stench ; until Seev, at the word of 
Brahma, swallowed the fatal drug to save mankind. "§ 

* See diia oelebrafed horse, with seven heads, engraved on the plate annexed, 
f See on &ie same plate this famous cow, called the Cow of Plenty, 

$ See also on the {date thk nughty depbant. { Geeta, p. 149. 
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CcHireming then extniTig«nt ai^hologiial detaib of the Hin- 
doos, i must here repeat, that however mjeterioM the allegory, 
and however wild and romantic the loi^uage is which k iadothed, 
this iwt may be depended upon, that there in genoel lies con- 
cealed at the bottom scane astronomical taeaningor deep theological 
truth. Divested of its inflated diction and fabulous inddents, the 
invention of an Oriental fanqr, what can this general and stupm- 
deus convulsion of nature the mountain buried in tha tempoe- 
tnous bosom of the ocean ; the ocean roaring and rising omidit 
the conflict of ccmtending elements ; the tarrents of descending 
run poured down by Eendra the Hindoo god of the firmament ; 
the total annihilation of every living thing on the mountain, and of 
all the inhabitants of thr great abyss which is below tl» earth (on 
expression voy rimilar to the Scripture phrase of all tbejouiitaitu 
of tbe great deep);— what can all this occumulatkm of magnificent 
and dreadful images shadow out, except the desolation of the 
earth during the period of the universal Dehige, when the Soors 
and Assoors, who may be considered os the ethereal ministers of 
the divine vengeance, were conunissioned to harass the agitated 
globe? What can the incarnation (^VeeBhnu,the preservingpower 
of India, in the form of a vast tortoise, to su]:qx>rt the ponderous 
mass on the strand of the ocean, portend, but the benevolent in-> 
tervention of Providstce, peraonifial fay the incarnation of Veesh- 
nu, to save from total destruction a perishing world ? Who is that 
phyacian so renowned in ancient Sanscrit histories, the great Dew 
DlranwMitaree, who at length rose from the churned ocean, the 
white foam of which resembled milk, bearing in his hand a sacred 
vase full of the water of life, and who himself is even represented 
in some of those histories, as a transformation of Veeshnu, who, 

I say, is to be understood by that fictitious character, unless the 
venerable sage who rose from the ocean, who gave new life to his 
expiring species, and in his £uaUy upheld the human race : that 
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fiam pitrittdi* who , •&« Mi fim the heerjrHen^ 

buiUkd0nlUiriii^ dk Lard, mad o&red iSaafintgrat^l oUatim 
after the detege (ckrcuniatanoei kootM aoukt the constdiatiom 
of the foulbern aphere) ; that mytbologic clantster, who is repre- 
sented upon it as the taerificer of the beast ; that furofound ptelo- 
aopher whose knowkdgte o( the ante<dikivtan astronecny enabled 
him to form that sphere, and who placed the shif, fay Grecian 
mythologistB usurped, and ridiculously called Aaooi, there ? The 
Greeks, however, as we have seen, remarkably cotroboiating ray 
hypothesis, denominated this asto-ism of the sacrificer Chirom, 
whom Pliny describes ** as the son of Saturn (Time) and Phillira, 
the inventor of the botamicai. and medical art."* And justly 
may the sacrificer be denominated Chiron, that true Chiron of 
antiquity, though not of Gredan origin, nor the precq>tor of 
Achilles ; that great botanist, who first planted the vine, and re- 
turned to the ground that infinite variety “ of medical herbs and 
innumerable seeds" which, in the ancient Sanscrit histories, and 
particularly at the commenoement of the Bhaoavat, Menu is 
represented as taking into the ark for the express purpose of re- 
novating decayed vegetation after the Deluge ; that noUer cen- 
taur, who was indeed born of a cloud, in the same manner as the 
Chinese Fohi is represented in thekr histories to have had a rain- 
bow for his progenitor ; who, as the name Centaur properly signi- 
fies, first tamed the fierce bull, and who, havingtaught mankind the 
use of agriculture, was thence not only represented in all the Ori- 
ental mythologies by the apt symbol of the bull, but, if M. Anquetil, 
in the Zend-Avesta, may be credited, in the ancient Peraan histories 
was called Vbomme taureaa.-\- Such is the true meaning of this 
Avatar ; and such, in my humble opinion, is the true Dhanwantaree 
of India, who sprang from the foam of the churned ocean, bearing 

* Flinii Nat. Hht. lib. 7. cap, 56. 

t Sw M. Anquetil du Ferren’e Zend-Arcsta, tom 111. p. 56]. 
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tiw Amreeta, or vital ambr<»ia, to the rettowtted wcM’ld. I weuM 
not be understood, however, to have asserted that Dhanwantaree 
and Noah are the same person, except in a mythological sense ; 
for the seventh- Menu, or Satyaurata^ is the undoubted and only 
genuine Noah of India ; but I mean, that, under the character of 
Dhanwantaree rising from the ocean, this veneraUe personage is 
intended and s3rmbolized. According to M. Sonnerat, he is gene- 
rally depicted in the pagodas, sacred to Veeshnu, as a learned man, 
in profound meditation, with a book in his hand. 

ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE COURMA AVATAR. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us with any farther expla- 
nation of his meaning, confesses himself to be of opinion, that a 
considerable portion of this particular Avatar relates to astronomy. 
For my own part, I entertain little doubt but that the serpent 
Asookee, whose enormous body enfolded the globe, represented 
by the mountain Mandar, or the north pole, is no other than 
the celestial serpent, or dragon, whose baleful influence is repre- 
sented, in all Oriental systems of astrology, to be so fatal to 
the revolving spheres, or else that whimsical representation of a 
still more visionary dragon, formed by the course of the moon 
near the ecliptic, of who.se belly, head, and tail, is exhibited, 
in the Indian Antiquities, an astronomico-mythological engraving. 
By this allegory, do not the Brahmin astronomers mean to indi- 
cate that some dreadful position of the planetary orbs, which are 
often represented, in Sanscrit writings, as personified Dewtahs, 
occasioned the grand convulsion ; or that some fatal eclipse, 
which ever happens near that region of the heaven, where their 
fancies have Axed their imaginary dragon, portended and accom- 
panied it ? Surely the supposition of such an event, as a secondary 
cause, proves neither bad theology nor despicable philosophy to 
exist in Hindostan. But we see that, by this relation, a devouring 
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a-teinpestuotts ocean, contributed to tfe general 
ilevastattent Is it not possible, that some of the more ancient San- 
scrit books may Contain, or traditicm have handed down, a genuine 
told eircumstantiid relation of this awful event ? but, if that shopid 
not be the case, is not this account entirely conformable to the in- 
genious conjectures of Mr. Whitehurst, who is decidedly of opinion, 
that hro, bursting from the internal regions of the earth, greatly 
contributed to bring on the dreadful catastrophe in which nature 
agonized, and a world was destroyed. 

The Testudo, or Lyra of the sphere, is one of the old forty- 
eight astcrisms, situated in the northern hemisphere, near the 
pole, and remarkable for a most conspicuous and brilli<int star of 
the first magnitude, called Lucida Lyrse. The position of this 
splendid star is in the shell of the constellation, and on the rim of 
that shell. This celestial lyre, in the Egyptian and Greek mytho- 
logy, is said to have been the fabrication of immortal hands, for 
the god Mercury is fabled to have made it out of the shell of a 
tortoise. The truth is, it was originally tlic animal, and not the 
shell only, that formed the ccHistellatioii. It is proliabic tliat tlie 
Greeks, wishing to accommodate to their own mythology all the 
symbolical figures in the sphere, hrst changed the testudo of 
Veeshmi to the lyre of Orpheus, though Vecslimi playing on his 
lyre, in the eighth incarnation, and charming the herdsmen and 
animals of Mathura,* appears to be the real prototype of that 
fabulous and celebrated character. The pre-eminent splendour 
and beauty of the Lucida Lyr«e might well induce the ancient In- 
dians to consider it as the peculiar and favoured abode of Deity, as 
its beneficent light beaming from the arctic circle, and therefore so 
favourable to navigators, rendered it peculiarly proper to be in- 
troduced in that portion of a system of physical mythology, 
intended to record so awful an event as a general deluge of the 

* See hisn engraved in that character on the fourth plate of this Vulumi.. 
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l^obe. Tlw agkitioB of tbe w«Mn bjr tht mowtrin Mmte 
beii^t doubtless, intended to r epr e sen t the genenl oaBVttUen«f 
nature, and the labouring of the poles of the world, it was proper 
that a polar constellation should be Introduced into the awfbl 
dM|bB, and co'tainlj no one constellation in the anaic mors 
merihil^this distinction than that under consideration. Veeshm, 
theref4|b entering into this benign asterisni, supported the sinking 
pole, convulsed by the assault of enraged daanons; the rapid 
whUing of the mountain, allegory apart, means no more than 
the impetuous revolution of the earth on its axis ; and the testudo 
being near that axis, and formerly, it is certain, still nearer to 
it, the earth is poetically said to be placed upon it, and to turn 
round it. 

TheQiinese,aecordingtoKircher,*a8sert that their famous flying 
dragon sprang from a tortoise ; but as we have formerly proved 
that dragon to be the Draco of the sphere, they must mean by it 
the testudo of the north pole, in which Veeshnu was incarnate. 
Thqr also have an opinion current among them, that a tortmse first 
taught letters to mankind, and the missiowaries describe, as (re> 
quently oocturing among the ornamenM of their temples, the shell 
of a large tesUido, enamelled blue, and spangled with golden stars. 
That the Egyptians had similar traditions relative to the sanctity 
of the tortoise, is evident from their being so frequently sculptured 
and painted in the caverns of tbe Thebais ; and though, by that 
sculpture, Hermes, the inventor of tbe lyre, is undoubtedly the 
more immediate object of allusion, yet the incarnate Veeshnu of 
the elder empire of India, frmn which their mythology was in great 
part derived, was, in all probability, the original character intended 
tobedesignated ; for the Troglodytes of Ethiopia, if the Abbe Banier 
be right, immemorially regarded the tortoise with superstitious 
veneration,-)* and had an utter abhorrence of their neighbours, the 

* China Ulustrata, p. 187. f SnBanier*i Mythologr, Tol. I. p. 137. 
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IkteiMpliagi, tin» ^enondnated from the circuiiutance of their 
fteding upon the fresh of thsteninmL 
The mult of the whole of this aatronomical inquiiy, respecting 
the three first Avatars, is, that to the sun, the great but subordi- 
nate deity of India, the radiant ^mbol cd the Supreme Being him- 
sdf, to that sun passing through, or as the ancients were accustomed 
to expjfess themselves, taking up his abode in any constellation 
or single stai*, and diffusing thence his vivifying penetrative influ- 
ence, they assigned the name, and even the form itmlf, of the ani- 
mal, under whose figure the constellation was designated in the 
heavmis; and Veeshnu, theref«e, successively became incarnate, 
and received homt^ in the Fish, the Boar, and the Testudo of the 
Inhere. His fourth incarnation exhibits him assuming the form of 
a Lion, bursting from a column to destroy a blaspheming monarch, 
which Sir William Jones very happily ccnijectured to allude to the 
tyrant Nimrod, and the presumptuous race who erected the tower 
at Babel, which, we observed, probably happened when the star, 
denominated by astronomers Cor Leonis, one of the most resplen- 
dent in the heavens, was in the solstitial colure> But as all the 
subsequent Avatars have an evident allusion to the events that hap- 
pened in the first post-diluvian ages, we shall defer the interesting 
consideration of them to our second Volume, which will descend 
down to the period of the first invasion of India by the Arabian 
generals, and terminate the propised History of Ancient India. 


END OF THE FIBST VOLUME. 




